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PART I 

CHAPTER I 

It was a gala day at Lord's. From early morning 
a continuous stream of cabs had poured down 
Piccadilly, sporting pale blue or cornflower knots on 
their whips and horses' heads, according to their 
respective predilections or desire for currying favour. 

It was the last day of the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match. 

The stands were thronged with a gay and enthusi- 
astic crowd ; Eton boys stood up three deep on the 
back seats and shouted lustily, in spite of many 
admonitions to keep quiet ; Cambridge was winning 
easily. 

The sun blazed down on the green square of grass, 
and spotless figures moving like marionettes in the 
haze. One of the best Oxford bats had just gone 
out for a duck. 

An almost perceptible groan had risen from a 
group of youths wearing the dark blue. 

" Never mind, Thorpe hasn't had an innings yet," 

exclaimed a fair-haired young man of about eighteen. 

" He is sure to make things hum presently." 

s 
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A man sitting just behind the speaker laughed and 
glanced at the pavilion, towards which the last bat 
was walking disconsolately amidst dead silence. 

The fair-haired boy twisted round and saw him. 
" Hullo, Mr. Thorpe ! " he exclaimed, flushing as he 
rose to seize Allan Thorpe's extended hand. ** I atn 
just laying my last cent on your brother. Do say you 
think he will pull us through." 

Thorpe looked smilingly into the handsome face 
and clear blue eyes. ^I am sure Dare will do his 
utmost,'^ he said; "but after Laurie's fate, we must 
not be too confident" 

"Laurie isn't in the same street with Thorpe," 
Lord Stone replied, with the open adoration of a 
schoolboy for a schoolmate and hero; for Dare 
Thorpe had been Captain of the first eleven at Eton, 
and had carried all before him in football and athletics 
before he went to Oxford. 

Allan Thorpe watched the scene before him 
dreamily. He had never been especially fond of 
games himself, but his younger brother's proficiency 
gratified him, and brought him in nearer touch with 
outdoor sports than he had ever been before. He 
felt a warm glow at his heart as a subdued clapping 
suddenly arose, and he saw his brother, bat in hand, 
come swinging out of the pavilion towards the 
pitch. 

" Hip, hip, hooray I " shouted Cyril in front 

Thorpe laid a gentle restraining hand on his arm. 
" Remember Laurie's fate," he said. % 

"I tell you, he isn't in it with Dare," Cyril said 
scornfully ; and Thorpe sat back, pressing the handle 
of his cane to his clean-cut lips. 

Lord Stone's confidence had not been misplaced. 
Thorpe played brilliantly. In half an hour he had 
scored thirty runs. Cyril and his companions had 
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long since yelled themselves hoarse. They now sat 
bending forward, gazing with fascinated eyes at the 
white moving figures. 

Thorpe hit a fine boundary behind the wicket, 
stopped a nasty ball, and hit another boundary 
almost immediately after. The excitement was 
intense — ^Thorpe held the honour of Oxford in his 
hands. If he went out Cambridge would probably 
win, and it seemed a long way to pull up. Still he 
never appeared to falter. Presently the runs had 
crept up to seventy-five, then to eighty. Allan 
Thorpe felt his heart thumping inside his hoUand 
waistcoat 

" Oh — ^h, that was a near thing." 

" Well saved ! " yelled Cyril. 

There was a shower of clapping. Dare had spun 
round and just got his bat down in time to save his 
wicket 

There seemed to be a moment's debate, then the 
bowler moved back to his place, and a great cheer 
arose. 

Half an hour afterwards the match was over; 
Oxford had won by three wickets. Dare Thorpe 
had made a century, and carried his bat out amidst a 
perfect ovation. 

Cyril Stone, inarticulate with joy, had shaken both 
Thorpe's hands, and was now racing after a small 
golden-haired lady and a slender girl of about sixteen. 

He overtook them by the tea-house, and thrust his 
arai through that of a young man who was evidently 
looking after Lady Wrenford, the fair-haired lady. 

" Well, Jack," he remarked gleefully. « Pulled that 
off well, didn't he?" 

John Forde, lieutenant in the " Blues," glanced at 
his young cousin with some amusement on his lazy, 
handsome face. 
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" Couldn't have been better," he said heartily. " But 
now lend me a hand, like a good chap. Your mother 
says she will have tea here, so as to give the crowd a 
chance to clear, and I want to bring out a table and 
some chairs. It's suflfocating inside the tea-room." 

"Right you are," Cyril answered readily; and as 
the two proceeded to force their way through the 
crowd, Lady Wrenford, Cyril's mother, leant up 
against one of the pillars fanning herself with a small 
tortoiseshell-and-gold fan. She was an exceptionally 
pretty woman, and one of the smartest about town — 
some said one of the fastest also. 

" It's unbearable," she exclaimed in a high, plaintive 
voice. " Iris, how can you stand out there broiling? " 

Iris Ireton turned slowly, and glanced at her mother 
out of a pair of violet eyes fringed with blackest 
lashes. Her skin was pale, her hair dead gold, and 
she carried her head as if she rather defied the world 
and everything in it. Her face was like Cyril's, only 
without the eager life and interest She was dressed 
in white embroidered muslin, and wore a white river- 
hat tilted low over her forehead. 

" I don't feel the heat, thank you," she said quietly. 

" Well, come out of the sun or put up your parasol," 
Lady Wrenford insisted. "Your complexion won't 
be fit to be seen — Ah, Jack, how quite too sweet of 
you." 

Young Forde placed the small marble-topped table 
in front of his aunt, pulled up some chairs, and then 
stood aside to allow the tray of tea, cakes, and straw- 
berries to be placed before her. Cyril came back, 
and they all sat down ; Iris still in the clouds. 

Jack Forde, watching the pale stillness of her face, 
and deep gentian-coloured eyes, wondered if he should 
ever see the impassive mask lift At that time he 
knew that he was expected to marry his cousin some 
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day ; if he did not it would mean the loss of a fortune. 
He had no desire to hasten the inevitable, for he was 
too young then to understand that, later on, Iris 
Ireton's face would drive men mad. 

Allan Thorpe, artist and dreamer, realised it the 
instant he came up to the group to which Lord Stone 
had hailed him in passing. 

"Thorpe, this is my mother," he said. Lady 
Wrenford bowed with a charming smile, but though 
Thorpe knew he was in the presence of one of 
Society's acknowledged belles, his eyes went quickly 
from her to the more baffling beauty of her daughter, 
Lady Iris Ireton. In after days he often wondered 
if the girl was merely a beautiful, brainless figurehead, 
or a woman with feelings too deep to analyse. 

Iris in her own quiet way approved of Allan 
Thorpe, and a3 her mother spoke her name, she did 
what was a very unusual thing for her, gave him her 
hand. He noticed then, as she spoke, that, a faint 
colour crept into her cheeks, and that the pupils of 
her eyes dilated and became almost dark. His 
brother Dare's eyes had the same peculiarity. In 
him it meant nervousness and extreme sensibility. 
It made Allan understand Iris better from the first 
He realised her shyness and self-depreciation, then 
and there, from this very knowledge. 

"Cyril — ^we, all, are so glad about your brother's 
success," she said shyly. 

"Yes, we must congratulate you on his brilliant 
play," Lady Wrenford put in graciously. " I hear we 
are to be neighbours, Mr. Thorpe ; Cyril tells me that 
you have taken the Manor-house near Stone Ireton. 
You paint, do you not? Won't you join us at 
tea?" 

Cyril had Commandeered another chair, and Thorpe 
drew it up between mother and daughter. 
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" I am told Stone Ireton is very beautiful," he said. 
^ I have generally spent my summers at our place in 
Ireland, but this year I want to be near town. One 
can't get proper working materials over there." 

"Are you going to paint the scenery?" Lady 
Wrenford ask^. 

Thorpe smiled, the idea of his leaving his own 
beautiful wilds to paint English pastures appeared to 
him as irresistibly funny. "I don't paint, Lady 
Wrenford," he said. "I am afraid I am only a 
sculptor ; you will be shocked when I tell you that 
the bam at the Manor appealed to me more than all 
the beauties of Wrenford." 

" Don't you think marble work is a little cold ? " 
Lady Wrenford asked, helping herself to straw- 
berries. 

Allan laughed. " Not in summer," he said. 

** Ah, the hammering would be severe I suppose," 
she assented. 

Thorpe caught Lady Iris's solemn blue eyes, and 
stilled his laughter. " That doesn't amount to much," 
he said, rising quickly ; " my workmen do most of the 
manual labour ; I merely design, direct, and at the end 
finish. I am afraid I must go now. I see my brother 
waiting. Au revair^ Lady Wrenford." He lifted his 
hat, pushed his chair aside, and a moment after was 
swallowed up by the crowd. 

" Very Irish," Lady Wrenford said ; but Iris, who 
felt her mother had in some way made herself ridic- 
ulous, coloured hotly. Sometimes she wished Lady 
Wrenford wouldn't talk about what she didn't know, 
and that she would consider there were higher things 
in the world than rank, dress, and appearances. 

The child had had a lady companion the year 
before, an Irish girl called Nita Fitzgerald, whose 
parents had been ruined by the Land League. From 
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her Iris had learnt that Irish people were not savages, 
and even had the assurance to be vastly amused at 
their Saxon cousins. At first Iris had not understood 
Nita's keen sense of humour, and had even resented 
the wild bursts of merriment at her own expense. 
Later on she had jomed in them herself. She found 
it made life easier, if it also made it more painful at 
times, showing her, as it did, peculiarities, in herself and 
others, which she had hitherto never suspected. The 
Land of the Blest became a sort of idealised fairy-tale 
to her ; the old house of the Fitzgeralds of Ardane, 
another home. She could see the wide hall full of 
dogs ; the friendly servants and old Mary Dun, Nita 
and Nora's nurse ; the hunts on rough four-year-olds 
over mountains and glens, across green pasture-lands, 
to the foot of the Comeraghs; the merry house- 
parties afterwards, when everyone wanted to talk only 
about him or herself and the " leps " they had thrown 
that day. Iris treasured it aU up in her heart. Some 
day, she settled, she would go to Ireland. Nita had 
also told her many tales of the Thorpes, with whom 
she seemed almost to have been brought up, and who 
lived at Ballymoyie, only five miles from their own 
place. Their father had been an English officer, their 
mother the only daughter of Constantine O'Neill of 
Ballymoyie. Mrs. Thorpe had accompanied her 
husband to India, leaving her two boys with their 
grandfather. Cholera had carried off both parents 
in the same week, and the boys had grown up 
practically alone. They were all the world to each 
other. Allan was a sculptor of great promise ; Dare, 
in spite of his being one of the best athletes in 
England, had passed a brilliant examination for the 
Bar. Some day he was going to write a book. 
Cyril Stone and his admirers would have thought 
it a terrible come down for such a hero. 
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A crowd had gathered round Lady Wrenford. 
Iris stood silently on the edge, by her cousin's side, 
thinking. 

" Going to Stone Ireton to-morrow, Iris ? " he asked 
kindly. 

The girl started, and into her eyes came a sudden 
glow. " Yes," she said quietly. 

He noticed then that her face looked tired, her 
mouth had a weary droop at the comers, her skin 
was too white for health. A feeling of anger came 
over him that she should be in such a crowd at all ; 
to him, as yet, Iris was only a child. 

"I expect you will be glad to get out of this?" 
he said. 

« Yes — " Her lips remained parted as if she were 
going to speak again, then she closed them tightly. 
A tall 6/as/ looking man had paused before her 
holding out his hand. 

"Why, Lady Iris," he exclaimed, "is it possible 
I see the Sleeping Beauty in such an earthly place as 
Lord's?" 

A look of childish resentment and disdain gathered 
in the eyes she raised for an instant to his. He 
laughed under the glance, and pressed her fingers, 
watching with pleasure the delicate flush creeping up 
under the long dark lashes. 

" Am I never to be forgiven because I awoke you ? " 
he whispered, bending down to where her hair clung 
in little gold tendrils round her ear. 

" Lord Borrowdale, my mother is calling to you," 
she said calmly, and waited for him to release her 
hand. 

Then Lady Wrenford claimed his attention, and 
Iris moved on by Forde's side, her hat hiding her 
face. 

" You don't like Borrowdale ? '* he said suddenly. 
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" No," she said shortly. 

" Why ? " he asked curiously. 

She made no reply and he bent lower. 

" Why did he call you the Sleeping Beauty, Iris?" 
he asked persistently. 

They had come to a block at the gate; Forde 
slipped his hand through her arm. "Tell me," he 
said. 

She raised her eyes and looked into his, flushing. 
''Once he found me asleep in the hammock, last 
summer," she said quietly. '' And I think I am too 
big to be kissed now^ Cousin Jack." A little shiver 
ran down the arm he held. The crowd swayed 
suddenly. There was a murmur quickly rising into 
a boyish cheer as a tall young man came rapidly 
through their midst and was forced up against Forde 
and Lady Iris. The girl's last words were spoken 
almost directly to him. 

A glance of keenest amusement flashed into his 
dark eyes, and his lips broke into irresistible smiles 
as he bared his head. 

" I beg your pardon," he said simply, looking down 
at the perfect face under the big hat. Perhaps at 
that moment he thought that it was a pity that 
she had grown too old. His eyes looked as if he 
did. There was no rudeness in his glance, rather 
deepest admiration and homage, and perhaps a faint 
regret. 

The girl, with a child's intuition, read the glance 
aright, and was also aware of some inner feeling she 
could not understand. She thought she had never 
seen such a perfect face in a.ll her life. 

When he had gone she turned quickly to her 
cousin. 

" Who was that, Jack ? " she asked. 

" Who was who ? " he said, looking round. 
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** The man who knocked up against me just now 
and took ofThis hat?'' 

Her voice was full of suppressed excitement and 
impatience. Forde stared. ''That chap," he said. 
" Why, that's the man who saved the match to-day. 
They call him Beauty Thorpe 1 " 



CHAPTER II 

Down in Stone Ireton woods the heat of the long 
summer day had hardly penetrated. There was a 
smell of meadow-sweet and thyme, but no warm 
scent of sun-baked larch and fir-cones. Outside the 
fence the river Wren frothed and bubbled over the 
stones, and a water-hen called in the sedges from 
time to time. 

From where Iris sat, on a mossy knoll under a 
large beech tree, she could see the two swans preening 
themselves on the backwater that ran into the moat 
round Castle Ireton; the towers of which were 
reflected down in the water at her feet Farther on 
rocks and shrubs rose up sheer to the old walls. 
Ireton Castle had been a grant of Cromwell's to his 
comrade Ireton, or to one of his kin. It had been 
in the hands of the Lords of Wrenford and Stone 
Ireton since those days. The present Earl of 
Wrenford was a man who had travelled a great deal, 
and was much interested in mythology. He was also 
a great Egyptologist Lady Wrenford cared little 
for his researches. She would have much preferred 
his taking a prominent part in Parliament She 
was a woman of to-day, and revelled in Society and 
its petty ways and scandals. Lord Cyril Stone was 
not in tiie least like either his father or mother. He 
was a keen sportsman, and wished, later on, to enter 
the army. 

IS 
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Iris, though more like both parents in appearance, 
was absolutely alone at heart. Perhaps of the two 
her father attracted her most, but he made the fatal 
mistake of believing because she was a girl she must 
naturally be frivolous and senseless. Iris saw and 
resented this at once. Cyril and she, though widely 
different, got on better ; her mother she both feared 
and despised. She knew that in another year her 
childhood would be over. There would be no more 
days of freedom and joy then ; no more long rambles 
in the woods she loved. She would be a slave to 
Society and her mother's will, and no one who had 
ever crossed swords with her ladyship belittled that. 
Lord Borrowdale and such as he would be her con- 
stant companions and admirers. Her mother, she 
felt, would have even been pleased at what she 
considered an insult. The girl shivered as she 
remembered the day she had awakened to find his 
lips on her cheek. 

Had she been six years old she would have 
loathed the man the same, the evil in his nature was 
repugnant to her. She felt that though he had 
kissed her under the guise of her youth, he did not 
consider her a child. Therein lay the sting of his 
action. Had he done it for fun or aifection she would 
not have noticed or resented it so much. Already 
she dreaded him. He was a far richer man than 
Jack Forde, to whom she was more or less bound 
by her grandfather's will. 

There had been some unfairness during the life of 
her great-grandfather, Mr. John Forde of Fordale, 
who had left his money to his younger son, Mr. 
Darrel Forde, whose only daughter had married the 
Earl of Wrenford, Iris's grandfather. Thus the for- 
tune came into the Ireton family, leaving the heads 
of Fordale almost penniless. Lord Wrenford had 
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been a great friend of John Forde's, and his first 
desire was to return a fortune he did not want. 
This, of course, was impossible, but so much did 
it weigh on his mind that, after his death, it was 
found he had willed his wife's fortune to Iris Ireton 
on condition that she married her cousin Jack Forde 
at the s^e of twenty-one. Iris had been brought up 
to believe that the marriage was inevitable. It was 
objectionable, but Jack was infinitely preferable to 
Lord Borrowdale, who was a man of about thirty- 
one, very handsome in a dark, Mephistophelian way, 
and reputed to be one of the fastest men about town. 

Iris was too voung to think of love and marriage 
as another girl might have done. There was no 
sentiment in it to her. Nothing but plain dry facts 
that had to be accepted, and of all the facts Jack was 
the pleasantest just then. 

She picked up an Irish terrier puppy that lay at 
her feet, and pressed its brown velvety ear to her 
cheek. 

" Isn't it lovely to be free, Pat I " she said joyously. 
'' No one is coming till Thursday; three whole days, 
doggie, in which to run wild." 

The puppy put out a long tongue and wrapped it 
round the girl's nose. Iris laughed, and shook him 
severely. " Naughty," she said. " You mustn't lick, 
Pats." 

She dropped him into a cluster of sorrel leaves, and 
watched him snatching at the twigs around with 
keen amusement She had thrown her hat upon the 
ground, and Pat soon rolled over and began to worry 
the blue muslin strings with short yaps of joy ; finally 
he seized the hat and carried it bodily off into the 
bushes. Iris sprang up and gave chase. In and out, 
under the branching trees, knee-deep in moss and 
wildflowers, the girl followed him, her golden hair 
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catching in thorns and hazd branches, her white 
dress torn and soiled. She came up with the truant 
at last, and went down on her knees with laughter 
and chidings to rescue the hopelessly torn sun-bonnet. 

The puppy yelped and made snatches at her hair. 
Iris sat back on the grass and laughed. Suddenly 
Pat wriggled his fat body up and growled. Iris 
glanced round and gave a little cry. Standing in 
the wood-walk behind her was a fearfully deformed 
tramp. He stood hat in hand mouthing at the 
girl, who, white to the lips, shrank back against a 
tree. 

The man had only one arm. The stump of the 
other protruded through a hole in his sleeve. It was 
pink and glazed, and tiie bone jagged out. His other 
hand was twisted like the stunted branch of a tree. 
He dragged one leg from the knee, and walked on 
the other at the ankle bone. His head was hairless 
and deeply scarred; he had only one eye, and his 
tongue seemed too big for his mouth. He dribbled 
incessantly. 

The puppy stood in front of Iris with legs planted 
far apart, giving vent to short sharp barks of defiance. 

The man advanced slowly, gibbering. 

Iris put her hands over her mouth and forced down 
the scream that rose to her lips. Fear, abject fear, 
had conquered her. The one weak spot in the girl's 
nature, perhaps fostered because of her own beauty, 
was a horror, absolutely unreasonable, of any sort of 
deformity. She could not look upon a thing nature 
had contorted. She had the same horror of a snake, 
worm, or water-rat. These feelings she had conquered 
outwardly, but they still made her feel faint. The 
man before her was really appalling, and she could 
not control her fear of him. WheUier he wished 
to reassure her, or was asking alms, is uncertain, 
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but he kept advancing until Iris could bear it no 
more. 

She left the tree and made for the stile he had 
evidently crossed. It had a rustic bar along the top 
which she seized. Hatless, and breathless, she swung 
herself up, quite forgetful of poor puppy Pat, and 
came face to face with a young man in a dark blue 
cap and coat. 

" Hello," said the intruder, who stood in the field 
beyond, one hand resting on the rail preparatory to 
vaulting over. 

Iris pulled up shortly, and felt hot shame flush 
her face ; she knew she stood revealed a coward, but 
she still clung to the paling and was afraid to look 
back. One glance he gave from her agonised face to 
the glade beyond, and in a flash he understood. It 
must be confessed the tramp was objectionable enough 
to frighten a much braver person than Iris Ireton. 
He swung himself over to her side. 

She leant against the stile, panting, with tears in 
her eyes. Now that she knew she was safe shame 
overcame her; she hung her head and picked the bark 
oflF the bar nervously. The young man slipped past 
her, dropped on to the wood-walk and strolled quickly 
over to the poor idiot, who mopped and mowed, 
and made signs at Iris as he approached. The young 
man gave him something and spoke to him gently. 
Iris, who had sunk down on the fence, looked on with 
horror in her deep blue eyes. Presently the beggar 
moved off and the young man turned. Iris sat quite 
still, her hands in her lap, her eyes downcast. The 
puppy whined, reaching up from below. The man 
gathered it up in one hand and leant against the stOe ; 
in the other hand he swung her tattered bonnet 

'' I suppose I am trespassing ? " he said. ** Is this 
Stone Ireton ? " 
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" Yes * she replied in a low tone. 

He glanced from her tossed hair and torn dress to 
the battered hat 

" Then we are comrades in iniquity/' he said, and 
laughed. 

The laugh touched a chord of remembrance in the 
girl's heart ; she looked up for the first time and met 
his glance full. What she saw riveted her gaze and 
brought the flame to her face once more. 

The man beside her was Beauty Thorpe. 

" Did you cut in here from him, or were you caught 
red-handed?" he went on, looking up at her half- 
averted face. Just then he did not connect her with 
the girl who was too old to be kissed, he only thought 
of her as a fellow-truant 

Iris saw his mistake, and smiled. 

** I was in there," she said, '' when he came." 

" Were you asleep ? " he asked, pulling the puppy's 
ears. 

She looked at him again, with a fleeting glance full 
of inquiry that puzzled him till long afterwards. 

'' I was chasing Pat," she said, " when he came up. 
I can't bear people like that" 

Her eyes darkened in the pause. 

" So Pat was the culprit after all ? " he said. " My 
countryman, what would have happened had I been 
the Earl ? " 

Pat wriggled and licked his nose. 

Iris laughed out suddenly and quite merrily. " I 
am afraid he would have thought that I was a great 
coward," she said. 

'' Well, he wouldn't have been far wrong " Thorpe 
remarked candidly. " Why were you so terrified ? " 

Iris looked at him gravely. 

'' You wouldn't understand if I did try to explain," 
she said slowly. "Because I don't understand it 
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in3rself, but I simply can't look at any sort of de- 
formity. It makes me sick." 

** Natural repugnance,'' he said quietly. " Perhaps 
I do understand. I would rather be dead than like 
that." 

Iris shuddered. " Oh, you couldn't be," she said, 
and paused. 

He was standing almost leaning against her, and as 
she bent forward a long strand of her hair fell and 
rested on his shoulder, like a snake of golden fire. 
The puppy made a snatch at it, and Iris shook it 
back, laughing. 

Dare dropped the offender on to the ground and 
held out his hand. " In for a penny, in for a pound," 
he said. " Come, let's explore." 

" But, Lord Wrenford, the keepers ? " Iris said, and 
hung back with dancing eyes. 

" He's away," Dare remarked cheerfully. " Besides, 
I know the son. Lord Stone, well ; so come along. On 
my head be the blame if we are caught" 

Iris slipped down beside him. It looked as if the 
three days of her freedom were going to be pleasant. 
She saw Dare hadn't an idea of her identity, and his 
manner pleased her. Then she remembered Thursday 
and Lord Borrowdale, and stood silent. 

Thorpe watched her curiously. Now that she was 
standing beside him he realised that she was older 
than he had first imagined, also that she was 
extremely well-bred looking, as well as pretty. He 
liked her, and hoped she would go with him, because 
he was feeling rather down on his luck. Allan was 
away getting things for the statue for which Dare had 
promised to stand He knew no one at Stone Ireton, 
and was lost without his horses and dogs. When he 
chanced on Iris he was feeling quite homesick. Dare 
was not fond of young ladies, but Iris was enough of 
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a child to be almost as good as a boy. He guessed 
her age at about fourteen. 

"Aren't you coming?" he said. "Or are you 
afraid?" 

She picked up her bonnet and flung it over her 
curls. " No/' she said gently, " I was only thinking 
this walk ' leads to the house. Let us cross the 
river and make for the Druids' altar at the other 
side." 

" You know this place well ? " he said. 

Iris nodded. " I live near," she said. " Where do you 
come from ? " They were moving through the glade 
by now, Pat at their heels. 

"My brother has taken the Manor-house," Dare 
said. "He carves things stunningly. I believe we 
shall be here some months," he sighed. 

" Don't you like being here?" Iris asked wistfully. 

" Not exactly," Dare said. " Of course I have my 
cricket, but I'd rather be in Ireland at Ballymoyle 
just now." 

" But you are not all Irish ? " the girl said. 

" My mother was, and all her people," he said. " I 
know the name of Thorpe doesn't sound so, but I am 
Irish too in spite of that" They had come to a long 
plank which spanned the Wren, and as Dare proceeded 
to cross it. Iris paused again ; she knew all about Dare, 
but she did not want him to know about her. She 
wanted to be a child, pure and simple, for the next 
three days. 

" Getting scared ? " he asked, looking back. " Shall 
I go and reconnoitre to see if there are any people 
about ? " 

" No." Iris put her hand on his sleeve and drew him 
back, then she looked up at him very earnestly. " Do 
you know I am out without leave," she said, " and that 
if I were seen I might get into trouble ? " She paused. 
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He watched her closely. *^ Do you want to chuck 
it?" he asked. 

** No, only I want to tell you something/' she said, 
''something that may makej^ou wish to — chuck it*' 

She brought out the slang words with a pretty 
hesitation that made him smile and conclude she had 
no brothers. 

He came back and drew her down on a big moss- 
covered boulder, then kneeling at her side he placed 
his hands on her shoulders. 

'' Make a clean breast of it quickly, then," said he ; 
" time is short" 

She looked at him with keen enjoyment. His 
face, alight with laughter, was perfect in its manly 
beauty. The eyes, clear olive, reminded her of the 
cool water under the willows. The hair on the broad 
forehead grew like a Cupid's. It crinkled in close- 
cropped brown waves behind his ears, which were 
pointed like a fawn's and lay flat against his head. 
The nose was rather short, the chin a trifle too square, 
and the lips almost severe, though they were shaped 
in a perfect bow. But in spite of the joyousness and 
beauty, there was something in his eyes, behind the 
laughter, which constituted his whole attraction. A 
power of understanding, intense sympathy, and a 
shadow of irreparable loss. Dare Thorpe had never 
forgotten his mother. Iris had as much appreciation 
of beauty as she had repulsion from ugliness. She 
was silent now as he knelt before her waiting. 

" Hurry up," he said, shaking her gently. " What 
is it?" 

She came back with a start and looked down. 

" Do you want me just to take you- up Craig Ireton 
now," she said, ** and leave you there, or do you want 
me to be your guide all the time ? " 

" I was in hopes you would be," he said. " I shall 
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be all alone here for the next three days* You know 
the place, I don't ; neither of us seems to have much 
to do, so I was thinking we might help each other." 

** You want me to show you Stone Ireton until your 
brother comes ? " she said. 

" Yes," he answered, smiling. " Can't you accom- 
modate me ? " 

She looked at him gravely. ** I could, but only 
on one condition," she said quietly. 

" Let's have it,'^ he begged. 

She spoke the next words with an effort. " I want 
you to imagine it's a story," she said. "You see, 
funnily enough, I also have three days' holiday, but 
after that for the rest of my life I shall have no more 
freedom, no more play — nothing." 

*' Is that part of the story ? " he asked. 

Iris shook her head. " No, I haven't come to that 
yet," she said. " After the three days I must just be 
myself and suffer, but now I want to pretend I am a 
Princess and that you are a Prince, and let us wander 
about quite free and be happy." 

Her voice was full of longings. 

" Haven't you ever been happy, child ? " he asked 
gently. 

" In patches," she said gravely ; '' but I want this to 
be one big patch." She stretched out her hands and 
gazed at him with her heart in her eyts. ** I would 
like to look back and remember," she said. 

Dare felt his face grow grave. To hear a child 
stating seriously that she wanted a past to remember 
seem^ to him infinitely sad. He concluded she was 
poor and would have to earn her own living. 

" Can't I help you afterwards ? " he said suddenly. 
*' I mean when we are out of the stbry again." 

" I shall probably be out of this, then," she said. 

" Are you only here on a visit ? " he asked. 
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She looked at him curiously. " I am the Princess, 
you are the Prince," she said gravely. "You must 
never ask my real name or anytiiing about me. For 
the next three days I will be your guide, and will 
meet you where you wish. After that " 

She paused and drew in a long breath. She 
wondered now why she had not valued those three 
days more before, when she thought of their termina- 
tion. 

'' What shall I call you ? " he asked, amused. '' My 
Lady or Princess ? " 

•• Princess," she said softly. " After that we can 
pretend that to save your life I had to go back and 
marry the Ogre in his lonely castle." 

"Castle Ireton?" he asked laughingly. 

Iris started. Then she smiled. " Yes," she said ; 
" and Lord Wrenford can be my Ogre. Now let us 
go on and forget." 

So in the westing sunlight those two passed across 
the bridge, hand in hand, to the shores of Romance. 



CHAPTER III 

" Princess, would you like to be really rich ? " Dare 
Thorpe was stretched at full length at Iris's feet 
under an old oak by the Druids' altar. She was 
busily engaged making a wreath of the leaves for his 
hair. 

It was the afternoon of the next day. Beneath 
them in the blazing sunlight lay Stone Ireton, and 
the village of Wrenford standing on the silver streak 
of the winding river. 

The late sunlight touched the girl's fair head into 
fire. Dare lay and wondered what Allan would 
think of such beauty. He never dreamed that his 
brother had met and spoken with her already. 

She answered his question without looking up. 
" I don't think riches are everything," she said simply. 

He picked up her torn white skirt. 

"It wouldn't have cost much certainly to have 
mended that last night," he said. 

Iris laughed. Had he but known the trouble she 

had in hiding it the night before, for fear her maid, 

Marie, should spirit it away, he would have been 

surprised. Sometimes she wondered were she to don 

silk and lace, if he would remember her and their 

first meeting. They had been together all day, with 

only chicken and bread and fruit to eat, and already 

they were fast friends. 

" You forget," she said gently, " that I am a Princess 

u 
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in disguise. If I mended my clothes people might 
guess." 

Dare nodded. " I forgot," he said gravely. " But 
tell me, Princess, what do you most want in the 
world ? " 

" I would like freedom," she answered. 

He laughed. " Yet we have been happy together," 
he remarked ; ** and you are afraid of the village idiot." 

" There are worse things even than him," she said. 
She was thinking of the light in Borrowdale's eyes. 

He watched her curiously as she sat gravely intent 
on her wreath. In spite of her childishness there 
were times when she spoke as a woman. 

*'But if you had riches they would give you 
freedom," he said. 

She laughed. " The freedom of the world and the 
freedom of Society, perhaps," she said. "To my 
mind, that would be the worst slavery." She leant 
forward and laid the oak leaves on the curls he vainly 
tried to brush out of existence. He sat up and 
looked at her, smiling. 

" Oh, wise little Princess," he said, " what do you 
know of the great world ? " 

Her face shadowed. " Nothing," she said simply. 
" But I am afraid some day " 

" Some day what ? " he asked gently. 

She looked at him shyly from under her dark 
lashes. " Some day I too may be a slave," she said. 

He drew himself up to her side. "You are so 
young/' he said; "surely you cannot be in earnest 
about your life ? Is it the story ? " 

She shook her head and looked away down the 
Wren. 

" I would like to get on a ship and sail away over 
the edge of the sea," she said. 

"Beyond the horizon ? " he asked whimsically. 
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She nodded. ** In the track of the setting sun " 
she said dreamily. " Right out of sight" 

" But you might be wrecked, Princess," he said, 

" It would be better to be drowned than to go on 
living with a person like Lord " 

She pulled herself up suddenly, flushing scarlet. 
"Borrowdale" had been on the tip of her tongue. 
Dare could not follow her thoughts. 

"Lord Wrenford," he said. "But, Princess, you 
don't look as if anyone could ill-treat you." 

"Never mind me," she said quickly. "Tell me 
about yourself and your wishes, or about Bally- 
moyle." 

He watched her intently for some time, then he 
drew still nearer. " Princess," he said gently, " some- 
times your eyes are sad, and your little face full of 
trouble. What is it?" 

" Perhaps the Princess is sad because she will so 
soon be married to the Ogre," she said, smiling. 

"Children aren't married even in Fairyland," he 
answered shortly. 

She glanced up at him ^quickly. "I shall be 
seventeen next Christmas," she said gravely. 

He started and drew back. " Why, you are nearly 
grown up," he said vexedly. " I thought you were 
about fourteen, Princess." 

" Yes, I know ; I liked you to think so,** she said, 
and smiled into his eyes. 

" Perhaps, after all, I was wrong to let you be with 
me so much," he said, troubled. 

She put out an imploring hand and laid it on his 
arm. " Oh, don't say that," she pleaded. " It's my only 
three days ; all I shall ever have to remember. Oh, 
you promised silence and to ask nothing. You have 
broken your word." 

The poor Princess was almost in tears. 
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Dare did not seek to comfort her as he would 
have done before; he sat staring in front of him, 
thinking. 

"Do you mean your freedom will be gone when 
you are grown up ? " he asked suddenly. 

She made no reply. 

•* You speak as if you were going to marry some 
brute," he went on. " Fancy you going to be married, 
my princess." 

Her face was crimson now. She sat with it turned 
away towards the sunset 

"Princess, won't you look at me?" he persisted 
gently. " I shall always be your friend." 

She turned to him then, her little face white and 
still, her eyes dark with tears. 

''I wish you could be," she said, with childish 
abandon. " Oh, I wish you could be." 

Dare felt a sudden lump in his throat. He took 
her hand in both his and held it tightly, going down 
on one knee. "But I am, Princess, now" he said 
playfully, "your most true and loving knight." 

Her lips quivered suddenly between tears and 
smiles. She hid them against his fingers. 

Dare flushed scarlet. 

" Little girl," he said gently, " I wonder " 

She laid her free hand across his lips. " You mustn't 
do that 'in Fairyland," she said, smiling. " Come, Sir 
Knight, we are only at the end of our second day, and 
I am fretting already. Don't let us think any more. 
Help me to banish the ogre of thought, and let us 
climb up to the top of Craig Ireton and go down the 
other side." 

She was the glad child once more as she sprang up 
and dragged him to his feet. 

He followed her, laughing, pleased that the cloud 
was dispelled. 
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" To-morrow we shall go to Wrenford woods," she 
said, as they paused amongst the stones on top of 
Craig Ireton. " I will bring luncheon, and we needn't 
be home till five." 

" Why then ? " he asked lazily. 

She glanced at him but made no reply. 

The sun had gone down, a soft blue dusk had 
spread over the land. Iris looked like a wraith of 
the mist as the damp began to rise oflf the grass and 
cling in haze round her feet. 

"Isn't it nice and cool now?" she remarked. 

"Too cool for you, Princess," he said at once. 
" Come along ; we must be making tracks." 

So together, hand-in-hand, they went down the 
hillside, taking flying leaps over stones and tree- 
stumps, their laughter and Pat's excited yelps 
mingling with the twilight. As they got farther down 
the scent of wildflowers filled the air. 

"It must be after nine," Iris said, as they came 
out by the Druids' altar and gathered up their 
baskets. 

Dare looked at his watch. ''Nearly half-past, 
Princess," he said. "I hope you won't have been 
missed." 

She shook her golden head, standing back against 
the great grey stones. "The spell still works," she 
said. " It is not yet to-morrow." 

"And after to-morrow shall we not meet any 
more?" he asked, swinging the baskets on to his arm. 

" Questions again ! " she said, smiling. 

He turned and went on before her through the 
scented dusk. " If you don't mind the end of this I 
don't," he said. 

Iris followed slowly. How much she minded 
neither he nor anyone else would ever know. She 
held Pat tight, and looked at the curly head vanishing 
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below. This time to-morrow night she would be in 
the drawing-room, playing or talking to Jack and 
Eric Borrowdale. Would he dare to hold her hands 
now and make love to her, hateful love, that her 
child's heart revolted at, but which her precocious 
education had made possible ? If only Dare knew all 
she did, could read her inmost thoughts, what would 
he think of his little Princess, following him so quietly 
through the night? Her eyes filled with sudden 
tears. 

When he reached the tree over the stream, he 
waited. It was dark, and the girl's feet dragged ; even 
Pat was heavy. 

" Hurry up," he said abruptly ; " the dew is heavy." 
He took the puppy from her and carried him across. 

Iris stood and gazed soberly into the river until he 
returned, then she roused herself and gave him a 
gentle little smile. 

''I shall be quite safe here, thank you," she said 
simply, and waited. 

He caught her hand impatiently and drew her 
forward. " Mind, the plank is like glass," he said ; 
" hold tight to me." 

She did as she was bid, and presently stood knee- 
deep in bracken on the other side. He had dropped 
her hand at once. 

The child's heart ached, but pride came to her 
rescue. It was a very cold little voice that spoke out 
of the darkness. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Thorpe," it said. 

Dare wheeled round and came close to the slender 
figure. " What do you mean ? " he asked. " Why do 
you say that. Princess ? " 

" I thought you wished it," she said soberly. " You 
were cross witih me just now ; you said what was not 
true — ^perhaps I ought never to have tfome." 
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She looked him steadily in the face as she spoke, 
her blue eyes full of hidden thoughts, her small head 
held very high as she waited for his farewell. Dare 
watched her in amazement. 

'* Have the last two days been such a failure, then, 
Princess ? " he said presently, coming closer. " I am 
sorry '' 

She made no answer, and after a moment he held 
out his hand, lifting his cap. " Good-bye, Princess," 
he said gently. 

She l^nt her head with the air of a little queen, 
but ignored his hand, still clasping Pat close. 

Dare waited a moment longer, then he turned 
and went through the silence into the dusk beyond. 
He was bitterly hurt and disappointed by Iris's 
dismissal. 

The girl waited, listening, then quite suddenly she 
sank down on the mossy stone and bent her white 
face into Pat's fur ; her hair fell over her knees and 
twisted and crept down to the grass in waves, but 
she remained quite still, and presently she gave a little 
sob. She felt wounded to the quick, and with it all 
a sense of shame at her own behaviour. She knew 
then she ought never to have gone with Dare Thorpe. 
After all she was Lady Iris Ireton, and in another 
year might be married to her cousin, John Forde. 
Poor child, the thought maddened her. With a little 
cry she sprang to her feet and found Dare Thorpe 
before her. 

'* Princess, I had to come back," he said simply. 
" Won't you forgive me and be friends ? " 

She put up her hands and hid her face from his 
glance. 

" 1 cannot be friends with anyone," she exclaimed. 
" I see that now. I haven't the right to be. I should 
never have asked you to take me on trust" 
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'' Yes, you should/' he said gently. " And I always 
will. Won't you forgive me tefore I go ? " 

She lifted her face and looked at him sadly. 

"All to-morrow will be wasted," she said with a 
catch in her breath. 

'* It does seem a pity," he said low. 

Iris looked down. Dare drew closer and took one 
burning little hand in his. 

"Won't you meet me, Princess?" he said. "It 
will be horrid waiting there alone." 

"You said you didn't mind," her voice came out 
of the dusk in the faintest of whispers. 

He took the other hand into his keeping also, and 
drew her close up to him. 

"In fairy-tales the Prince always commands the 
Princess," he said softly. 

" Yes ? " her hands stirred in his. 

" Then you will meet me to-morrow. Princess, and 
if you don't you will break my heart." 

" Is that part of the play ? " she asked, " or do you 
really mind ? " 

Dare suddenly loosened her hands and threw his 
arm round her. 

" I do really and truly, Princess," he said, with a 
ring of such sincere feeling in his voice that she 
trembled in his clasp. "Dear little playmate, how 
could you doubt it ? " 

" Because I am so lonely," she said, half sobbing, 
* so lonely." 

He held her closely for a moment, and she nestled 
against his shoulder. Then she released herself and 
stepped back. 

" Good-night," she said. " I will be there." 

" Good-night, Princess," he answered. " And never 
forget that I am always ready to help you." 

She lifted her small white face and looked into his 
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shyly. " I shall not forget, thank you," she whispered, 
and, snatching away her fingers, vanished into the 
shadows. 

Dare went back to th^ Manor with a strange glow 
at his heart ^ 

But Iris lay making plans all night, until morning 
ushered in the last day of their freedom. 



CHAPTER IV 

It was still early. The first freshness of the day 
was yet on the grass and in the air. A haze lay blue 
over the clover-fields, and made the distant spire of 
Wrenford Church a tiling of mist 

Dare sat on the stile waiting. He had a basket 
beside him full of ripe strawberries and a large jar of 
cream. He was determined that their last day to- 
gether should be a success. He glanced at his watch. 
It was ten o'clock and as yet there was no sign of his 
little companion. He wondered idly who she was, as 
he sat leaning lazily against the rails. True to his 
promise to her he had not sought to discover who she 
might be, but he concluded that she was either the 
rector's daughter or some cousin on a visit. She was 
pretty enough to be a princess, and rs^ed and untidy 
enough to be a beggar. Anyway, she was one of 
the nicest children he had ever met in his twenty- 
three years, and Dare was not fond of girls in the 
flapper stage; but the Princess was the oddest 
mixture of child and woman he had ever run 



*' Greeting, my lord," said a merry voice at his 
shoulder, and Thorpe jumped up to find the Princess 
standing in the field behind. 

''I was watching for you here," he said. ''What 
made you come that way ? " 

''I thought that it would be too hot to walk to 
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Wrenford Copse,'* she said, *'so I brought the six 
white ponies and the chariot. Come/' 

He picked up his basket and vaulted over to her 
side. 

Iris danced round him in a flutter of joyous excite- 
ment 

" What have you got there ? " she cried, trying to 
peep. 

"No, you don't," he said promptly, putting it 
behind him. "Curiosity is a shameful weakness. 
Princess." 

"But a womanly one," she answered gleefully. 
" You know you told me you liked * womanly women.' " 

He met the mischief in her blue eyes and laughed 
in spite of himself. 

" Just one peep," she pleaded 

" Not one, my lady," he said. 

" In Fairyland the Prince always gives the Princess 
half of everything," she pouted. He lifted the napkin 
and showed her a glow of red. She clapped her 
hands and swung round him, bringing herself to 
anchor by his arm« 

" You are a dear ! " she said, and only released him 
to swing herself on to the road. 

Dare followed more leisurely. 

He found her standing under a chestnut tree by a 
shaggy Shetland pony, in a very old donkey-cart full 
of sweet hay, out of the centre of which peeped a 
very full basket. Iris stood at the back holding the 
reins. She wore a large blue poke-bonnet tilted over 
her nose, so that only her perfect mouth and chin 
showed, but had Dare been observant he would have 
noticed that the white dress accorded ill .with it. 
It was the plainest Iris had left, but it was covered 
with tucks and priceless embroidery. 

"This is the chariot," she explained as she 
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scrambled in and knelt in the hay. " You have got 
to imagine this is all gold and red velvet" 

" I'm jolly glad it isn't/' Dare remarked as he took 
his place beside her. " Why, Princess, we are doing 
things in style to-day." 

Iris nodded and gathered up the reins. In another 
moment they were tearing through the dust with 
violent concussions. The baskets bumped together 
— ^the strawberries were nearly lost in the hay, and 
how they laughed. Near Wrenford, Iris at last 
managed to pull up. "You drive and I will rest," 
she said hastily. "Cover me up with hay, it will 
keep off the dust and glare." 

Dare complied ; the little white figure shrank 
down out of sight, the sun-bonnet was a mere speck 
in the hay when the Rector of Stone Ireton, Mr. 
Wiley, drove past, saluting Dare. 

Iris waited until he was out of sight, and Wrenford 
far behind, before she came out of her nest and sat 
up, hatless, to laugh at Dare, whose long legs hung 
over the shafts. 

"You do look so uncomfortable," she cried glee- 
fully. 

"Then my looks belie me," he returned coolly. 
" It isn't the first time I've driven a donkey-cart, and 
it won't be the last." 

They were out on a wide country road by now, on 
either side of which stretched uncut meadow-land. 
The hedges were bright with dog-roses and honey- 
suckle. Here and there a sheen of yellow kingcups 
carpeted the sideway. 

"How much farther have we to go?" Dare 
askedt 

Iris stood up and shaded her eyes with one small 
brown hand, with the other she steadied herself on 
her companion's shoulder. 
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'* Almost three mOes," she said. '' Can you see 
the blue hills over there and the trees in the hollow ? 
That's Wrenford Copse." 

" Is it pretty, Princess ? " he asked. 

She nodded, subsiding into the hay again. 

** Wait and see," she said. " I think you will 
acknowledge it is even prettier than Ireland." 

He laughed. *' Never, Princess," he said. '' Would 
you have me fickle?" 

''No, but truthful," she retorted, with chin 
uplifted. 

He picked up the sun-bonnet and dropped it on 
to her curls. " Extinguish yourself. Miss Impertin* 
ence," he said, laughing. ^ The sun is hot as blazes 
here." 

A shadow passed over her face. He noticed it at 
once. '' What is it. Princess ? " he asked. 

''Do looks really matter so much?" she said 
wistfully. " Of course, in the world I know they do ; 
but I thought you were different." 

He looked at her keenly. " I wasn't thinking of 
that exactly," he said gmtly, " merely of the danger 
of sunstroke ; but since you ask me, I suppose I do 
think something of looks ; it would be a pity if you 
made yourself red and ugly." 

" Wouldn't you like me any more if I did ? " she 
asked. 

" Of course, child," he said, " but I mightn't admire 
3rou so much. If I lost an arm or a leg 3rou wouldn't 
think the same of me, you know." 

The child's pupils distended suddenly. " I think 
I should feel the same," she said gently. " As long 
as it wasn't your eyes, Mr. Thorpe "... There was 
a moment's silence. 

" What a queer kid you are," Dare broke out then. 
" What have my eyes got to do with it ? " 
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Iris was thinking of BorrowdiUe, ** I can't explain/' 
she said gently. '* But some eyes give you a sort of 
a// right feeling and others dorit'* 

''What do 3rou know about it at all?" he asked 
vexedly. " A child like you ? " 

Iris flushed. " Don't be cross," she said. " I do 
know, so there's an end of it You see, Prince, I am 
pretty. Perhaps when you are made like that, you 
see more things in people's eyes." 

" Who told you you were pretty. Miss Conceit ? " 
Dare asked, watching the earnest little face in its 
cloud of golden hair under the cotton sun-bonnet 

"I don't know," she said hastily. ''Don't let us 
talk about it Here is the lane to the copse." 

She took the reins from him and turned the pony 
into a mossy byway. On either side beech trees 
spread shadowy arms ; a few late primroses starred 
the banks, and the trickle of falling water filled the 
silence. 

A moment after they reached a little wood-shed 
and Iris pulled up. 

" We can leave Taffy here," she remarked. 

Dare went to the pony's head. "Won't it be 
risky?" he asked. 

•* No, everyone knows Taffy," she answered quietly. 
" We used often to come here two years ago." 

" Who was ' we,' Princess ? " he said ; he had un- 
fastened the traces, and was lowering the cart on to 
its shafts. 

Iris was hanging the collar up on a tree. She 
came back and took the pony from him. " Nita and 
me," she said ungrammatically. " Hold up, Taffy, you 
can stand there and eat that hay till we come back." 

Dare picked up their provisions. " I know a Nita," 
he said carelessly. " Only my Nita is Irish and lives 
at Ardane." 
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Iris had come to his side ; she glanced up at him 
as she took her basket from his hand. 

"It was your Nita told me that this was even 
prettier than Ireland," she said. " Come." 

She climbed over a high stone stile at the end of the 
lane, and plunged into a woodland path which dipped 
down towards the Wren. Great boulders covered 
with moss and ferns stood up out of the heather and 
bracken. Larch and holly trees grew side by side. 
A sort of dark, pine-scented coolness pervaded the 
atmosphere ; farther down their feet sank ankle-deep 
in moss. At the end of a path Iris suddenly paused 
and held up one finger. Dare approached cautiously 
and bent forward. 

Down below, where the path wound to its end 
over stones and fallen trees, the river ran like clear 
green-and-amber glass, and on the edge, where the 
juicy grass grew longest, grazed a whole herd of fallow 
deer. 

For a moment Dare could have fancied himself 
back in the woods at Ballymoyle. Then the sports- 
man's instinct rose supreme. " Oh, if I only had a 
gun," he murmured. 

Iris started as if she had been struck, and then 
stood quite still. She thought she might have saved 
herself some trouble and a possible row, if that was 
all Dare wanted. The park at Stone Ireton was full 
of deer. She lifted her hands suddenly and sent a 
clear " Coo-ee " echoing down the valley. The herd 
lifted nervous heads and listened. Iris repeated the 
call. Then they took alarm. For one instant more 
they remained poised, with uplifted heads, then with 
graceful bounds they passed into the shadows and 
were lost. 

" Does Lord Wrenford shoot them ? " Dare asked. 

" Yes." Her voice was listless ; she picked up the 
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basket and without a glance back began the slippery 
descent. 

Dare followed, wondering. 

Iris laid the things down on the grass under a 
deodar, and sat down on a fallen tree. Her face 
looked white and tired. 

Dare drew near and uncovered the strawberries. 
He opened the cream jar, and routed out the 
sugar and saucers. Then he glanced at Iris for 
approval. 

" Aren't you hungry ? " he asked disappointedly. 

"You are just like Jack," she broke out suddenly, 
and paused. 

" And who may Jack be that you do him so much 
honour?" he asked, laughing. 

Poor Princess 1 that laugh finished her ; her delicate 
face flushed hotly; she rose abruptly and walked 
away to where the water fell in white foam over the 
rocks. For one wild, mad moment she wanted to 
turn and surprise Dare out of his good-humoured 
calm, wanted to say, " Jack is the man that I shall 
have to marry some day, whether I will or not, 
because I must," but instead she stood quite still and 
white and silent 

"Princess," he called presently, "aren't you 
coming?" 

"Thank you, I am not hungry." The soft voice 
was very low, and almost lost in the roar of the 
waterfall. 

Dare rose, and in a couple of strides was at her 
side. 

" Princess, this is the most lovely spot on earth ! " 
he cried dramatically. " Never in all my life have I 
seen such flowers, such trees, such deer, before." 

" Oh, don't ! " she cried, half laughing. 

Dare went down on his knees in the moss. 
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" I could fancy I was in Ireland," he said inno- 
cently. The blue eyes gave him one questioning 
glance, but Iris remained adamant. Dare suddenly 
downed and stood up. " Very well," he said quietly. 
" I am sorry if you don't like the strawberries, but I 
can throw them away." 

To his astonishment Iris burst into tears. 

"And I planned it all last night," she sobbed 
piteously to the trees. "Nita said it was like the 
Bawn Wood, and I thought it would be such a 
surprise, and all you wanted was to kill the poor 
deer.** 

Then at last Thorpe understood. The child had 
planned this trip to please and surprise him, and he 
had disappointed her grievously. He had thought 
she would understand that his very silence meant 
appreciation. He did not know that he was dealing 
with a girl to whom silence meant disapprobation. 

Iris had been punished with silence all her 
life. 

He went up behind her, and put his face close 
down against her bowed head. 

*' Princess," he said quietly, "I really do think 
it pretty, just as pretty as Ballymoyle. I did not 
think you would need me to say so, or I should 
have spoken. Forgive me, dear." 

The little face, wet and tear-stained, peeped for a 
moment into his. Dare pressed the soft cheek 
against his own. " Poor old thing," he said, laughing. 
" Was she hurt with the silly Prince ? Never mind, 
Princess, don't cry any more." 

He dried her eyes with his handkerchief, put the 
tossed hair back, and then, peace being restored, led 
her over to the strawberries. Iris leant up against 
the deodar and watched him gravely. There was 
something about Dare Thorpe unlike anyone she had 
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ever met before ; his gentle courtesy, manly boyish- 
ness, and ready sympathy charmed her even more 
than his good looks, diough she knew that they were 
far above the average. Dare Thorpe was even better 
looking for a man Sian she was for a woman. 

He saw she was studying him, and presently 
gave her the full benefit of his glance and merry 
smile. 

•* Be merciful, O Princess," he said. 

She did not return the smile. ** I do not think 
anyone could ever be very hard on you," she said 
simfdy. 

Dare coloured at the unspdken praise. ** You are 
right," he said. '* I am a spoilt fellow, child ; some- 
times I wonder if God will be hard on me Himself. 
It doesn't seem quite fair, does it ? " 

** I think if you make others happy it's all right," 
she answered, with a sweet grave look. Sometimes 
diose looks gave the young man a wild desire to 
treat her as the child she really was, to shake and kiss 
her into laughter. It was the woman in her, which 
attracted Lord Borrowdale, that [M'evented him act- 
ing as he wished. 

She liked to see that expression in his eyes. And 
she put down her plate and drew nearer to him, 
taking his strong hand in both hers. 

''Do you ever think much about God?" she 
asked wistfully. ''Are you a Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Thorpe ? " 

" No, child," he said ; " still I do thirvk occasionally. 
Why do you ask ? " 

She bent her face over his hand, and he felt her 
fingers tighten. 

" Do you think if you prayed against a thing for 
years, a thing you knew wasn't good, God would 
stop it?" she asked. 
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"Perhaps He might make it look different, 
Princess," he said. 

" Wouldn't that be a sort of lie ? " she asked. 

" No ; I meant a thing you thought bad might turn 
out for your good in the end," he explained. 

Iris nodded. " That is what Nita Fitzgerald said," 
she murmured. 

Dare laid his head back on the grass and looked 
into her face. " How did you meet her?" he asked. 
" I believe she was companion to some people here." 

" Yes, to Lady Iris Ireton," she said quietly. 

'* I don't think Nita much relished it," he went on. 
" We were all dead against her going. She said the 
child was a nice little be|^r, but the mother was a 
bit of a Tartar." 

Iris laid her fingers hastily across his lips. *' You 
are trespassing on forbidden ground," she said. 
"Castle Ireton is my dungeon." 

He laughed and caught the warning fingers in his. 
" How did you like Nita ? " he asked. 

" Very much," her eyes were downcast. " Do you 
like her too ? " she asked. 

" Very much, Princess." 

" More than me ? " the question was put softly. 

Dare pondered with a twinkle in his eyes. 
"Well, you see, I've known her for years," he said, 
"and you only three days — it's different." 

" Yes," she said gently, " I know— of course." She 
was gravely silent after that, and he lay and watched 
her, wondering. He did not yet realise her age. In 
short frocks and an old sun-bonnet she didn't in the 
least recall to him the young lady in the long dress 
and baby hat at Lord's. No one else but Dare had 
ever seen the child-side of Iris ; to her family his idea 
of her would have been as incomprehensible as their 
idea of her would have been to him. 
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** Do you think, if I were just myself, anyone would 
ever care for me ? " she asked presently. 

Dare laughed. "Who else could you be?" he 
asked. 

" Never mind," she said quickly. " Do you think 
anyone would ever care for me like your Nita? " 

He sat up then and looked at her merrily. 

" Why, you silly little thing, I'd rather have you 
than Nita, this minute," he said. 

" Not really ? " her blue eyes were glorious in their 
sudden joy. 

Dare caught his breath. In spite of himself the 
child kept making him feel queer. 

''Why should you mind?" he asked almost 
brusquely. 

"Because no one has ever cared for me before," 
she said. " I don't want love, or a natural affection 
like mother's. I want to be liked just for me, 
myselfT 

" And you like me — ^that way — Princess ? " he asked. 

** Yes," she said gravely. 

He had been going to laugh, but suddenly he 
paused and held out his hand instead. " Then we 
think alike," he said gravely. "Shake, Princess." 

She g^ve him her hand, laughing, and then they 
rose up and started to explore. They found birds'- 
nests galore, and got torn and dirty. Dare ruined 
his coat whilst climbing a spruce tree after a wood- 
pigeon's egg. Iris fell into a bed of briars and nettles 
in striving to escape from a fat brown frog. Dare 
rescued her in huge delight, and all the time the sun 
was creeping steadily downwards. Their day was 
nearly done. 

Each felt something pleasant was over. Dare per- 
haps hardly realised it as much as Iris did, because 
he had always been more or less happy. 
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They harnessed the pony in silence and took their 
places in the cart. At the comer of the lane Iris 
stood up and looked back. 

" Good-bye, dear Wrenford Copse," she said softly. 
" Good-bye." 

Dare watched her curiously. He was beginning to 
think that Iris's game was not all make-believe. 

They went on in silence under the mellow rays of 
the setting sun. At Wrenford, Iris again took to her 
nest in the hay, and lay silently gazing up into the 
clouds. The pony had gone lame, so they could only 
go at walking pace. It was quite dark when they 
came in sight of Stone Ireton Church. 

'^ Asleep, girlie?" Dare asked, bending down to 
her. 

*' No, just remembering," she said. 

** But we shall have heaps of other days. Princess," 
he went on. 

** You forget," she said softly, sitting up. " To-night 
I have to return to the Ogre." 

*' Princess, do you mean to tell me that, when we 
part at Stone Ireton woods to-night, I shall never see 
you again ? " he asked incredulously. 

She kept her face turned away. * After to- 
night you will never see the Princess again," she 
said. 

''Don't you want to see me again?" he asked 
quickly. 

" No," she said simply, " I don't think I do." 

At the comer of Stone Ireton they met the 
village idiot. Iris went down into the hay again, 
and lay with her face hidden ; Dare, however, was 
too hurt to speak. 

It was after seven when they reached the wood 
stile. As they drew near. Iris kept looking about as 
if she were afraid of something. Near the corner, 
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true to the compact. Dare sprang down to say good- 
bye. 

He came round to the side of the cart and laid bis 
hand on her thick hair. 

'^ Shan't I see you again then, my Fairy Queen ? " 
he asked gently. 

She shook her head and listened uneasily ; a faint 
scent of tobacco was wafted on the breeze. She 
recalled Lord Borrowdale and trembled. 

** Good-bye/' she said hastily, and extended her 
hand. 

He took it and held it for a second ; then he dropped 
it and moved away. 

She watched him dully, and as he reached the 
stile she put out her hand once more. " Dare/' she 
called. 

He came back through the soft dusk and leant on 
the side of the cart " Well ? " he said coldly. 

She looked at him through tears. '^ I wanted to 
say * Thank you.' That was all/' she said un- 
steadily. 

Her face was near his. He put up his hand and 
pulled it down till his lips were on her eyes. He 
kissed them both gently. 

"God bless you, little Princess," he said. **Au 
revoir." 

A shout came from the greenwood. 

" Thorpe, I say, Thorpe ! " 

"Wait," he said, "it's only Lord Stone and my 
brother Allan." 

He went quickly towards them down the dusty 
road. Allan was first over the wall. 

" Where have you been, Dare ? " he asked. 

" I have been picnicking with the oddest child you 
ever met," Dare said laughingly, as he greeted Cyril. 
" Come along both of you and be introduced to 
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her." They followed him, amused, but when they 
reached the comer there was no sign of pony and 
trap; no sound of departing footsteps on all the 
long, straight white road. 
The Princess had vanished. 



CHAPTER V 

" Whither away, my lady ? " 

The clear mocking tones arrested Iris as she stood 
poised, like a white bird, on the top of the terrace 
steps, gazing towards Craig Ireton. 

A strong scent of mignonette and jasmine filled 
the air, and far off below the backwater the river 
ran, through golden marsh-marigolds and star-eyed 
foi^t-me-nots, to the sea. 

Iris had escaped dinner on the plea of a head- 
ache, and when the coffee had followed the ladies 
into the drawing-room, she had risen and crept out 
on to the terrace, with a wild longing for Dare and 
the beauty and freedom of those other nights ; she 
was wondering what he had thought of her dis- 
appearance when Lord Borrowdale's voice recalled 
her to the present 

Dare would not have known his child-companion 
as she turned and looked back at the tall, good- 
looking man holding a cigar between his fingers. 

"How do you do. Lord Borrowdale," she said 
quietly. ** I was going to bed." 

He laughed, and flung away the cigar. 

"Do you generally sleep outside?" he asked, 
watching her averted face closely. 

She turned and faced him directly, glad that the 
night hid the hot flame in her cheeks. 

" I do not think I shall ever sleep out again," she 
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said clearly. " The only time I did so the awakening 
was too unpleasant" 

There was a moment's dead silence, then he laughed 
out suddenly. ''You dreadful child, am I never to 
be forgiven for that offence ? " he said, coming to her 
side and laying his hand lightly on her shoulder. 
'< Do you never pray, * Lead me not into temptation,' 
you self-righteous little mortal ? " 

Iris looked at him with quiet disdain as she moved 
from under his hateful toudi. 

** I do not know that it would be much use. Lord 
Borrowdale," she said quietly. ''I have not found 
that one's prayers are usually answered." 

" You little sceptic," he said, smiling. " And why 
not?" 

Her voice rang coldly clear, " Because when we say 
* Lead us not into temptation,' we also say * Deliver 
us from evil.' " 

She made as if she would pass him as he stood 
silent, watching her intently with a curious look upon 
his dark face. He was a strikingly handsome man, 
tall and broad, with clean-cut features, keen dark 
eyes, and hair slightly silvering at the temples, which 
rather added to, Uian detracted from, his appearance. 
Women were not wont to shrink from hun, and it 
was hard to believe that he had not only failed to 
fascinate a mere child like Iris Ireton, but had even 
incurred her dislike. 

'' Aren't 3rou coming in to sing for us at all 7 " he 
asked in the slow drawl which she hated. 

'' Not to-night," she said coldly. 

He caught a strand of her long hair and held her 
back. ''But Lady Wrenford promised you should 
at dinner," he said. "And I want Miss Forbes to 
hear you." 

She gave him one slow glance. "My mother 
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knows I am tired/' she said. "Please let me go, 
Lord Borrowdale." 

He released her hair, but took one listless hand in 
his instead. "Do come," he said earnestly. "Miss 
Forbes thinks she can sing. When she hears you 
she will know she caiit. It will make her savage. 
She wants taking down, Iris." 

She gave her hand a gentle little tug. "I don't 
care to be made into an instrument of torture, thank 
you," she said. " Good-night" 

" Iris, forgive me all my offences, and be a saint/' 
he' pleaded, clasping her fingers closely. "Be the 
little white angel you look, and come." 

She laughed, looking up into his face. " Do angels 
generally aspire to make people savage ? " she asked, 
amused. 

"You are the nearest approach to one I have 
ever seen, and, by Jove,^^w do / " he said angrily. 

Iris saw that he was fast losing his temper, and in 
another moment would have her in spite of every- 
thing. 

She looked at him appealingly. "Won't you let 
me off* to-night?" she said gently. "I am really 
tired, and there are a lot of strangers in there." 

He turned her to the light and scanned her face 
closely. "Why do you fag yourself so?" he said 
vexedly. "You oughtn't to be allowed to run all 
over the country in the heat by yourself." 

She tried to free her hand, but he still held it. 
"Come in, and L won't ask you to sing, then," he 
begged. " You shall sit by the window, and I won't 
tease you any more. I'll talk to Miss Forbes if you 
like." 

Iris felt almost beaten. "Who else is in there?" 
she asked, still hesitating. 

"Only John Forde," he said, "a sculptor chap 
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called Thorpe, and his brother, the man who Riade 
the big score at Lord's." 

She was free at last He had loosened his hold on 
her as he felt her yielding, and now she stood a yard 
away, white and panting. 

She was picturing Dare's face if she had gone in 
on Lord Borrowdale's arnL 

The look in her eyes stopped the angry words on 
his lips. 

'' I can't go in," she cried, breathing quickly. " I 
can't, and I won't You have no right to force me, 
I am not a child." 

" Then let me treat you as a woman, and behave as 
one," he said. 

He was advancing towards her again. Iris knew if 
she ran he would call after' her, and her mother would 
order her in. Her own powers of persuasion were all 
she could trust to just then. 

** If I were a woman and I asked you to let me go, 
you would," she said, with tears in her voice. " Won't 
you be kind for once, Lord Borrowdale, just to prove 
you are sorry for the other day ? " 

" Child, why do you hate me so ?" he asked. 

She stood silent, listening always. Laughter and 
voices came through the open window. Any moment 
someone might come in search of Lord Borrowdale, 
and she would be caught. 

Iris felt she could not face Dare before them all. She 
remembered last night, and their walk through the 
dew-washed grass, and shivered. She was beginning 
to find those Uiree days more bitter than sweet Now 
for the first time she realised what it meant to be lonely. 
She forgot the man at her side till he spoke again. 
" Why do you hate me so, Iris ? " he said. 

"You taught me to yourself," she answered, ''so 
you can best answer your own question." 
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"I taught you! I?" he said. "What do you 
mean ? " He made a step forward as he spoke. 

** What did Lord Borrowdale teach you, Lady Iris ? " 
a clear, cold voice demanded from above. 

They both turned swiftly. A slender, dark girl 
was standing at the summit of the flight of steps, 
her dark eyes, under level brows, fixed on the man 
beneath her. "I should not think you would be 
a good instructor for the young," she ' went on 
cuttingly, as she leant back against one of the old 
grey urns. "What have you been teaching Lady 
Iris?" 

He looked at her steadily. " Nothing, I am afraid," 
he said. 

She laughed, softly scornful. "Lady Iris thinks 
differently evidently," she said lazily. " For shame, 
Eric." 

Iris looked from one to the other. She saw that 
Miss Forbes was already furiously angry without her 
aid, and that Lord Borrowdale was secretly amused 
and not a little disgusted. 

She went up to him and held out her hand. 

"Good-night," she said simply. "I am going 
m. 

He gave a little start and flushed suddenly, but he 
made no effort to detain her as she passed lightly on 
to Gwenda Forbes. 

The girl looked at her keenly. "You are like a 
ghost," she said. "You oughtn't to be allowed to 
wander about at all hours in the way you do. What 
have you been saying to her, Borrowdale ? " 

Iris felt herself flushing hotly. The low, insolent 
tones were an insult She glanced at Lord Borrow- 
dale with real anger in her eyes. He came forward 
at once. 

" I am afraid I have been most thoughtless," he 
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said with exaggerated deference. '' I was bothering 
Lady Iris to sing, though she said she had a head- 
ache. You would forgive me, Miss Forbes, if you 
had heard her," he smiled faintly. ** But that is no 
excuse for my persistence, I am afraid," he finished 
quietly. 

Iris smiled back. " I will sing for you to-morrow 
gladly," she said. " Good-night, and thank you, Lord 
Borrowdale." 

She passed Miss Forbes and- went on round the 
old tower. 

Both wondered why she did not go in by the 
drawing-room. They were silent after she had dis- 
appeared. Then the man, with a brief word of 
apology, lit a cigarette. 

Gwenda watched him quietly, her red lips parted, 
her eyes dark with thoughts. She was a very beautiful 
girl, and had been one of the season's beauties. Lord 
Borrowdale had danced attendance on her for over a 
year, and Gwenda had determined to marry him. 

She and Borrowdale had been very good friends 
until he had suddenly transferred his attentions to 
Lady Wrenford. At first Gwenda had believed it 
was because of the shooting and fishing the Earl 
owned, but, later on, she had caught him following 
Iris Ireton about with a look in his eyes she had 
never seen there before. From that moment she 
hated the child. She watched the man's face now 
with anger on her own. 

" Do you think it is quite fair ? " she asked presently, 
nodding in the direction Iris had taken. 

"What?" he asked carelessly. 

"Making love to that child?" she said scorn- 
fully. 

"The child is nearly seventeen," he remarked, 
blowing a ring of smoke into the air. 
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She bit her lips. " Can't you leave even her alone ? " 
she asked ; '' a white-faced fool like that I " 

He laughed gently. "Your white-faced fool will 
be next season's beauty," he said quietly. "Re- 
member my words, Gwenda." 

"So you want to be first in the field?" she 
sneered. 

" I might like to be, but I fancy I shall have to 
stop at that," he said quietly. 

She laughed. "Such humility is refreshing," she 
said, "especially coming from you." 

" Nevertheless it is true," he said, ^^for oncer 

She looked at him keenly. "That child is more 
than half in love with you already," she said. 

He broke into low laughter. " My dear lady," he 
remarked, " where is your usual discernment ? She 
hates me." 

There was a ring of almost regret in his apparently 
careless tones. Gwenda noticed it and it irritated 
her afresh. 

" My discernment is not so much wanting as your 
truth," she said coldly. " You will tell me next you 
are not one of the most attractive men in town as 
well as one of the worst" 

He winced under the lash of her words. 

"You don't give a fellow much of a chance," he 
said bitterly. " If you women weren't so lenient to 
our faults, for fear of offending us, it might be 
better." 

" All bad men say that," she retorted coldly. 

" Yet that child has made me feel ashamed," he 
said. He paused as if a thought had hurt him. " I 
wish she didn't hate me so," he muttered. "If there 
were only more like her." 

" You are a bad man, Borrowdale," she broke out 
passionately. " You cannot let anything escape you ,- 
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you crush them and then you leave them. You would 
leave her too when you found she made no sensation. 
For Iris Ireton will never be a beauty." 

" She is beautiful now/' he said coldly. *' Beautiful 
in a way you could neither see nor understand. 
Don't let 413 argue about it. Surely because we have 
been good friends we need not now descend to idle 
recriminations. Because I admire Lady Iris» it does 
not say that I cannot admire others." 

He was beginning to feel hotly angry for Iris, and 
the very intensity of the feeling surprised himself. 
He had been friends with Miss Forbes chiefly because 
she had wished to be friends with him ; he was a lazy 
man and never inclined to fight with the goods the 
gods sent him. He had flirted with hundreds of 
women, pretty and ugly, in his time, but deep down 
in his heart he despised them all alike, for he knew 
that half of them would not have looked at him if he 
had been plain Eric Borrowdale, And knowing this 
he rarely held his hand. 

''And next year Iris will be the most miserable 
woman in town," Gwenda Forbes said. ''Perhaps 
the most miserable in the world." 

His sudden anger blazed up. 

"Would marriage with me necessarily entail all 
that?" he asked. "You are not flattering, Miss 
Forbes." 

There was a long silence then. Gwenda leant back 
against the old urn with wildest jealousy and hatred 
in her heart. She had not the honesty to acknow- 
ledge even to herself that the snub had been well 
deserved. By doing so she might, even then, have 
retrieved her error ; but the iron had entered into her 
small soul, and so she threw discretion to the winds 
and signed her own death-warrant. 

" I was not thinking of that," she said quietly. " I 
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meant that if she loved you and was married to 
another she might naturally suffer." 

^ What do you mean ? " he asked. 

She heard the sudden fear in his voice, and went on 
blindly. " I thought everyone knew that she had to 
marry her cousin, John Forde/' she said quietly. *' It 
is a family affair which I am afraid even you cannot 
overlook." 

" Are you sure of this ? " he asked presently. 

"Mr. Forde told me so himself/' she answered 
coolly. ''I am afraid he doesn't appreciate his 
good fortune." 

Borrowdale bit his lip. '' No, a young fool like that 
wouldn't," he said shortly. And in that unconscious 
agreement he had his revenge. 

Gwenda, in her self-satisfaction, little guessed what 
she had done. Up till that moment Borrowdale had 
not realised what his admiration for Iris Ireton 
meant Now that he heard that she was to be given 
to another against her will, and that he was not 
coveted by her, or for her, his fancy flamed into 
sudden love. From then to the end there was no 
other woman in the world for him. Gwenda's chance 
was gone, and the young Guardsman had a serious 
rival. 

Poor Iris, lying thinking of Wrenford Copse and 
Dare, with tears in her eyes, would have trembled 
indeed if she bad known the outcome of that conversa- 
tion. . . . 

Lord Stone came down the terrace presently and 
took Gwenda in to sing. Borrowdale, pondering 
many things, followed more slowly, and paused near 
Dare Thorpe in the open window. 

By a strange coincidence both men were at that 
moment thinking of the same girl. Dare saw her 
looking up at him, from under a tattered blue sun- 
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bonnet, with laughter in her eyes and on her red lips. 
Borrowdale's vision was of a pale, blue-eyed girl with 
a crown of dead gold hair and scornful eyes and 
mouth. 

Miss Forbes sang well and showily. Dare leant 
against the curtains and listened. At his elbow on a 
small silver table stood a photograph of Lady Iris 
Ireton. But it is doubtful, even if he had noticed it, 
whether it would have conveyed anything to him. 
He had not connected the Princess with Lord's, 
though young Forde's face had bothered him. 

Gwenda ended on a deep sad note. Borrowdale 
smiled slightly and turned to Dare. 

" Well trained " he remarked. 

Lady Wrenford came up just then. " We are going 
to have a game of bridge," she said. " You couldn't 
persuade Iris to come in, Eric ? " 

" No," he said shortly. 

Dare little knew to whom they were referring. 
The Countess turned to him, smiling. "My daughter 
sings well, Mr. Thorpe," she said ; " some day I hope 
you will hear her. She leaves us this month to finish 
her education abroad. You go to-morrow, don't 
you ? " 

" On Saturday, Lady Wrenford," he said. 

Ten days afterwards, when speeding in the Irish 
mail to Holyhead, Dare, glancing down the paper, 
caught the name of Ireton. 

" We hear Castle Ireton is to be closed for a time," 
so ran the paragraph. "Lord and Lady Wrenford 
have decided to take their only daughter. Lady Iris 
Ireton, to finish her education abroad. Lady Iris is 
expected to make quite a sensation at Court when she 
is presented next summer. ' Her mother is still one 
of London's greatest ornaments, and Lord Stone, who 
is cramming for the army, is very like her." 
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** The Lady Iris may have been a nice kid once/' 
Dare said disgustedly, "but hanged if I ever want 
to meet her, now." 

And meanwhile the poor little Princess was on her 
way " to be finished." 



CHAPTER VI 

It was a hot day near the end of August eighteen 
months later. 

In the old oak hall of Ballymoyle, with its stained 
glass windows and polished boards, a cool darkness 
had taken possession. A faint scent of honeysuckle 
and sweet-pea pervaded the atmosphere, and one 
long ray of sunlight crept in through the half-closed 
door and made a band of sparkling gold-dust, which 
stretched to the edge of the tiger-skin at the foot of 
the stairs. Derry, the fox-terrier, lay on the steps at 
Dare's feet, panting even in his sleep. There was no 
movement in all the great still house. The rooks 
were coming home to the rookery just behind the old 
tower. The sky was deep blue, blending into sultry 
grey above the Knockmealdowns. The whirr of the 
reaper in the bog-field by the alders came up through 
the sultry silence. A large bee, honey laden, buzzed 
heavily over some William Allan Richardson roses 
in the ivy. 

Dare Thorpe had been playing cricket hard all the 
summer, and had the reputation of being one of the 
best bats in England. He had grown older and 
quieter since the year before when Allan had made 
him his model for the now celebrated statue " Renun- 
ciation," which had raised him suddenly to fame. 
Eighteen months had passed since they had been at 
Stone Ireton, and the young man seldom if ever 
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thought of those days in the English country, which 
had meant so much to little Iris Ireton. He had not 
forgotten them, but, like most men of his age, he was 
more interested in his own pursuits than in other 
people's. Dare had a queer temper, and liked to be 
first with his friends. Allan's engagement to Nita 
Fitzgerald, which had taken place on their return, had 
filled him with a jealousy and soreness which he strove 
vainly to hide by spending most of his time with the 
Bryans of Bryan Court. He and Joan, the only 
daughter, had been friends since childhood, and Mr. 
Bryan and Dare had a common interest in the 
hounds, of which the former was Master. 

Presently Dare was aroused from his reverie by the 
arrival of Allan, with Nita and the whole Bryan 
Court contingent, consistii^ of Joan, and Gwenda 
Forbes, her cousin, and Forde, who was now Captain. 
Dare, who disliked most women, and Gwenda in 
particular, did his best to be pleasant, for Allan's 
sake, as he led the way into the hall. 

The water was boiling in the great silver kettle, 
and a willow pattern bowl of red and golden roses 
stood in the centre of the white cloth laden with 
plates of cake. Grateful, dusky coolness threw wel- 
coming arms around the hot and dusty pedestrians. 

Gwenda had admired the statue, but she admired 
the original even more. 

Dare, standing before her with lightly folded arms 
and eager face, lived in a world even the borderland 
of which she might not enter. His face fascinated 
her more than the statue's. The white marble had 
given it a coldness which took away half the greatness 
of the renunciation. The warm-tinted flesh, the deep 
yet laughing eyes, coupled with the fastidious mouth 
and courteous indifference of manner, made the man's 
charm irresistible. The child Iris had understood 
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the beauty of the soul in those eyes and worshipped 
it 

Gwendoline Forbes felt it without realising that it 
was the greatest barrier between herself and him. 

Towards the end of tea the conversation turned on 
Stone Ireton. 

** Lady Wrenford is going to give a large ball at 
Christmas for Iris/' Gwenda said to Dare. ** Did you 
meet her last summer, Mr. Thorpe ? " 

''I had not the pleasure," Dare said carelessly. 
" But I hope to when my brother and I go there for 
the shoot in December ; he is a great admirer of hers." 

Allan had risen, and they all followed him into the 
garden. Dare took refuge with Nita, who had paused 
under an old archway covered with creepers. A big 
tree of box grew on one side, and bordered a path 
which led to the studio behind. Just below them 
Captain Forde was pinning some pink roses in 
Gwenda's hat. 

Nita frowned suddenly. "Do you admire her, 
Dare?" she asked. 

** No." His voice was decisive. 

** And you don't admire Joan, nor Miss Riall, or even 
me I " she said, laughing. " Dare, whom do you admire ? " 

Dare started, and a far-away look crept into his 
hazel eyes. He could see before him a path ending 
in rocks and heather, quiet deer grazing on a sunlit 
green, and, for the first time for over a year, a little 
white face rose up before him framed in a tattered 
blue sun-bonnet. 

Nita looked at him curiously. " I wonder what you 
will think of Lady Iris Ireton," was all she said, however. 
• . . . • . 

Two days afterwards Joan rode over early in the 
morning to Ballymoyle. 

Dare met her cantering up the avenue under the 
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beech trees, while the dew still lay heavy on the 
green after*grass. 

"What good wind blew you over?" he asked, 
taking her small brown hand. ** Horse coping, Jo ? " 

" No, Dare, I came with a message from dad,** she 
said. "He wants you and Allan to come over for 
the Clonbane Horse Show. Do come and help 
me entertain Gwenda; she and Captain Forde are 
fighting, and I feel as if I had reached the end of 
my tether." 

"Perhaps Miss Forbes won't find us any more 
amusing," Dare said, laughing, as be held out his 
hand for her to dismount 

" My dear boy, I think anyone would be a welcome 
break in the monotony of Forde just now," Joan said, 
as she sprang to the ground and threw the reins to 
the waiting groom. 

The gong had sounded for breakfast 

Dare crossed the hall and threw open the door of a 
room which was evidently Allan's studio. It was as 
high as the hall, and had a glass skylight all along 
the ceiling. The floor was white with dust, and here 
and there were groups of statuary. The figure of a 
Cupid, trying to mend a broken arrow, stood in one 
comer. A rough clay caste of Renunciation caught 
the full glare of morning light Eve, covered by her 
glorious hair, stood weeping near by. Victory, de- 
picted as a soldier with uplifted spear, sat triumphant 
on a weary horse. The light caught the wave of his 
hair and half-parted lips, the eyes were vacant white 
patches of coldness. Joan, glancing from it to the 
face at her side, felt a sudden anger against the sense- 
less marble. 

" It's like death," she said suddenly. 

Dare started. " Come here," he said, " this is the 
thing I like most of all." 
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He paused before a small marble group which 
stood behind a Venus, On a flat slab of white lay 
the figure of a dead child, ragged, deformed; the 
side of his worn face resting on the end of his crutch, 
his eyes staring with that vacancy marble alone can 
give. A faint smile twisted his lips. Bending above 
him, with outstretched hand and face of deepest 
sorrow and yearning, was a figure, the counterpart 
of himself, only perfect. There was wonder of his 
dead self in the spirit eyes. His wings were poised 
to fly, his left hand was held in the clasp of an 
Angel with the face of Unalterable Destiny, who 
looked not downwards but ever upwards to the 
Mount of God. The group was called "Azrael." 
Joan felt her heart ache; she remembered how she 
had seen her little sister buried with the same feelings 
Allan had depicted in the spirit child. It expressed 
a reluctance to relinquish the earthly shell even while 
he knew it was useless. Dare was more caught by 
the finality on the face of the Angel of Death, 
relentless, swift, yet merciful. *^I like this better 
than Renunciation," he said. 

Joan moved from his side swiftly and crossed to^ 
the clay figure. 

It was life sized, and had not the coldness of the 
finished marble. The figure was Dare's. 

He stood alone, his head slightly bent, his eyes, 
under level brows, gazing hopelessly into the empty 
distance. His lips were firmly closed, and lined 
with pain. His hair, falling back from his forehead, 
stopped short at the column of his neck, which was 
bare. He wore a rough monk's frock corded at the 
waist, one bare foot resting on a slab of rock. In 
one slender hand he clasped a crucifix to his breast, 
with the other, outstretched and distended, be seemed 
to be pushing away the world. 
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The hopeless, useless abandonment of bis manhood 
ate into her soul. 

** Dare, sometimes I think Allan was wrong to do 
it," Joan cried. '^ It's so like you and yet so awful." 

There was a shadow on Dare's face as he looked 
up at the statue. ''I wonder/' he said slowly, "if 
to give up the world would mean all that ? " 

"Not now periiaps, Dare," the girl said gravely. 
"Not to you, but it might to Allan." 

She was thinking of his work and of Nita. He 
joined them at that moment, coming in out of the 
garden with a bunch of Madonna lilies, which he 
wanted to copy on a font he was doing for 
Ballymoyle Church. 

"Hello, Jo," he remarked cheerfully, "have you 
come over to unearth us ? " 

"I came to ask you from dad if you and Dare 
would come for the Show, and stay the night ? " she 
said. " Nita will be there, so do say yes." 

Allan smiled as he placed his flowers in water. 
"I don't care much for Horse Shows myself," he 
remarked, leading the way to the dining-room. 
"But as Nita is going, and Dare is to ride in the 
jumping competition, I may as well go. Thank 
you, Ja" 

" You rude person," she said, and laughed. 

It was two hours later when Dare and Joan started 
on their way back across the fields to the Court. 

The banks were too blind for schooling, so they 
kept to a line of gates over Glenbawn, which brought 
them, after half an hour's ride, into the Bryan Court 
demesne. A sloping bridle-path led downwards to a 
wide stone arch with the quarterings of the O'Bryans 
over the gateway. A clamour of many canine voices 
arose as they clattered over the cobble-stones into 
the wide yard, and passed the kennels of the 
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Glenmoyle Foxhounds, which were hunted by Joan s 
father. 

Two or three awkward puppies were slopping about, 
putting their noses into drains and stable buckets. 
The top doors of the loose boxes stood open, and 
many inquisitive heads were poked out to stare at 
the new-comers. 

Thorpe swung himself to the ground and went to 
assist Joan. They were standing side by side when 
Captain Forde came into the yard, looking extremely 
ruffled. 

"Hello, Thorpe," he said shortly. "Miss Bryan, 
your cousin has just gone out on the gipsy filly. 
She heard your father say she was not fit for a lady, 
so she at once elected to ride her. Neither Ryan 
nor I could stop her." 

Joan felt herself turning suddenly white. She was 
one of the best horsewomen in the South of Ireland, 
but even she drew the line at Sidh^og,^ which had 
reared back on the whip a few days earlier. Dare, 
noticing Joan's dazed face, felt his own grow grave. 

"What gave Miss Forbes this mad desire?" he 
asked. 

"God knows!" Forde was too exasperated to 
choose his words. " I had a letter from Cyril Stone 
this morning asking me to try and get a horse for his 
sister, who, as you know, can ride almost anything. I 
thought of Sidh^og, and asked Mr. Bryan about her. 
He said she wasn't fit for a lady, though he was good 
enoughrto add that if anyone could manage her Lady 
Iris could. Miss Forbes seemed annoyed, and at once 
asked for a ride on the brute. The Master said she 
could go at her own risk, and she went in spite of us 
all." 

" But Gwenda can't ride well," Joan broke out. 

^ Pronounced Shaoge (i.«« Fairy^ Irish). 
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** It's murder 1 Where has she gone, Captain 
Forde?" 

** I left her on the race-course/' he said, " and 
came to see if I could get your father to interfere." 

" Father went to Clonbane on the motor — " began 
Joan, then all at once she stopped, and, gathering 
up her skirt, started at a run for the gate. She 
had realised suddenly that he might come back at 
any moment, and if so, God help Gwenda Forbes. 
Joan scrambled over the sunk fence, followed by the 
men. 

Gwenda was riding the filly slowly up and down 
near the front entrance ; even she was surprised at the 
animal's docility. She had come out in a fury with 
all the world. That morning she had had a letter 
from Borrowdale, in which he had told her as clearly 
as possible that he intended to marry Lady Iris. " You 
write me that my continual silence hurts you," he had 
written. ** My dear girl, without meaning any unkind- 
ness, I think tiiat you might guess that it was because 
there ¥ras nothing for me to say. We were the best 
of friends once, why not let us be so again ? I should 
like you to be at one with my wife/' The letter was 
Mrritten from Stone Ireton. And on top of all this 
Captain Forde had made his request about the horse, 
and the old Master had refused with a few courteous 
words of praise about Lady Iris's horsemanship. 
Gwenda had risen in a fury and ordered her lover to 
get the filly. She would show them all she could ride 
as well as the white-faced child that Borrowdale was 
going to marry. 

Sidhtfog pricked her ears and snatched at her bit 
when she saw Joan running towards them. Gwenda 
soothed her with gentle words, she was wise enough 
to give her a long rein. She felt pleased and proud, 
for she knew that she had scored distinctly. All 
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might yet have been well if Captain Forde had had 
an ounce of tact, but he was one of those men who 
never see beyond their own nose." 

** Jove, she is a stunner ! " he exclaimed admiringly. 
" Just the very thing for Iris." 

Gwenda closed her lips firmly, and her hands un- 
consciously tightened on the reins. Sidhtog gave a 
sudden hoist, then she lashed out, and stretching her 
neck careered down the field at a pace which soon 
broke into a smart canter. 

Dare watched her long springy strides with deep 
admiration. Gwenda wisely let her have her head, 
and when she came up to them again she was flushed 
and triumphant. 

"Well done!" cried Joan warmly. "Won't you 
get off now, Gwenda ? the flies are annoying her." 
Gwenda hesitated, and then, just as she seemed 
disposed to dismount, the motor-car came swiftly into 
sight across the sunk fence, and stopped at the hall 
door. 

The filly planted her toes into the ground and 
swerved right round. Gwenda, taken unawares, 
jerked the reins. Sidh^og reared once, twice, until 
it seemed as if she must come back on the white- 
faced girl. Then she landed with a plunge and a 
snort, and was away down the field like a flash of 
lightning. 

Joan set her teeth and turned wildly to Forde. 
" She's off now," she said. 

Dare, almost as pale as the girl at his side, looked 
quickly ahead. The race-course swung round at the 
end sgfid went straight on over the regulation, to 
where a stiff railing divided it from the next 
meadow. 

If she cleared that it would not matter, but if she 
kept right on without turning to where a coping-stone 
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wall and deep dyke bordered the Ball)nnoyle road, 
certain death was imminent. 

Dare had been one of the fastest runners at Eton. 
Without a word he flung oflf his coat and started to 
race across the field to the dangerous place. 

The mare was still tearing on towards the turn, she 
had a good start. But Dare felt he would be able to 
cut her off if she did not fall before she got there. 
Joan and Forde stood silent, straining their eyes over 
the sun-dried fields. Sidh^og stopped at the hurdles, 
reared up again, and, swerving, came on straight for 
the wall. 

It was a race for life now. The veins stood out on 
Dare's foreheadj his face was white and his tM'eath 
came in sobbing gasps. Cold sweat poured off his 
skin and soaked his shirt Overhead the sun blazed, 
and the grass snatched at his feet and threatened to 
throw him. He panted as he ran. 

When he reached the wall and saw the horse tearing 
down upon him, he felt he had not the power to 
check it. He stood bareheaded, choking ; and for a 
moment the whole world seemed to be whirling 
round. 

Then he was himself again. Light was at his feet 
and overhead. Light everywhere, excepting where 
there was darkness in a moving mass of coming 
death. 

Sidhtog came on. Dare waited motionless. 
Then, just as the mare reached him, he sprang and 
seized the reins. He flung himself backwards and 
forced his heels into the earth. He swung and 
dragged along the ground. . . . 

The filly stopped dead short, throwing Gwenda 
over her head into some bushes, then she went 
right up and came back, falling across Dare. 

The light was merged into darkness. 
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The girl, stunned and bruised, gathered herself up 
and looked down on the winded horse and uncon- 
scious man. Then with her blistered hands she 
essayed to tug at the bridle, and gave up to try 
and push the body off Dare. She was crying weakly 
when Joan and Forde came up, and, helped by some 
men, who had also arrived on the spot, managed to 
get Dare clear. The animal was calmed and tract* 
able. 

Gwenda had broken her in. But Thorpe lay 
silent and white. His hair was still damp from his 
great exertion, and clung darkly to his brow; his 
eyes were closed. Joan lifted his head upon her 
knee. Ryan filled his cap with water and poured it 
over the quiet face. Joan fanned it with her wide- 
awake hat 

" Is he dead 7 ** Gwenda moaned. 

Joan looked up quickly. " No," she said shortly, 
'' only nearly crushed to death." 

Even as she spoke Dare opened his eyes wide, and 
looked up at the sky. Then he put out a feeble hand 
and plucked at some lime-leaves Ryan had placed 
over his head to keep off the sun. 

He felt them, and seemed bothered. Then all at 
once he smiled. A look of pleased remembrance 
and recognition came into his vacant eyes, and Dare 
the Indiffer^it spoke. Joan caught her breath and 
went white. Gwenda suddenly bent closer. 

** Princess," said Dare, clearly and gladly, '' dear 
little Princess." Then he relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 
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DarBi though still shaken, was well enough to ride 
back to Ballymoyle after luncheon. Beyond a 
sprained wrist and some bruises he was unhurt. He 
was also unconscious of the words he had spoken. 
Neither Joan nor Gwenda had alluded to them. 
Joan because of a strange dull ache at her proud 
heart; Gwenda simply because she was desirous of 
knowing more, and must, therefore, appear to know 
nothing. The following day Allan and Dare went to 
Bryan Court for the Clonbane Horse Show. Dare's 
hand was too bad to allow of his ridiiig himself, but, 
with a man's usual dislike of fuss, he said notiiing 
about it to anyone, though at heart he was bitterly 
disappointed. 

The Show was crowded with rough-looking men 
when they arrived. The ilite of the country had not 
yet put in their appearance. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men elbowed one another in the jumping 
enclosure, where the hounds were being judged. Mr. 
Bryan, who had started earlier in the motor, had 
carried off a first and third prize for the best dog 
hounds in the Show when his par^ arrived. He 
joined them at once, and they all adjourned to the 
Artillery Barracks for lunch. 

It was a sultry day, with sudden bursts of sun- 
light 

The mess-room was crowded. Gwenda and Dare 
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were left in the ante-room while the others found 
places. It was cool and dark after the glare outside, 
though a decided smell of stale tobacco-smoke still 
hung in the air. A young subaltern, who was 
evidently orderly officer for 3ie day, sat writing in 
the comer by a wide, leather-covered table, his cap 
and cane lay near the blotter, his red sash making a 
spot of dull colour in the gloom. From time to time 
his sword clanked against his chair. Dare stood by 
the window gazing out over the geranium boxes into 
the glaring barrack square. 

A bugle-call rang out on the silence. Cars were 
streaming towards the Show ground in the road 
beyond; a cloud of dust marked their track. An 
occasional toot-toot of a motor broke the monotony. 

Presently the young soldier stood up. He was 
fair and good-looking, with nice blue eyes. He came 
towards them, flushing nervously. *' Can I do any- 
thing for you ? " he said politely. " I am sure there 
will be room inside soon, won't you sit down ? " 

He was speaking to Miss Forbes, who suddenly 
gave a little cry. "Why, Mr. Wiley," she said, 
" how do you do ? Where on earth did you spring 
from ? " 

Dare had turned quickly. The young man was 
the only son of the Rector of Stone Ireton and 
Wrenford. He had often met him in his rambles in 
the woods. On one occasion he had been with the 
Princess, but she had hurried out of his sight. Dare 
had always wondered if she was a cousin or sister of 
his. It seemed as if all Stone Ireton were congregat- 
ing at Ballymoyle. "I did not know you were in 
Ireland/' Gwenda was saying when he came back to 
the present " When did you leave home ? " 

"I came over about a week ago," young Wiley 
answered stiffly. " They gave me a month at home 
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after I left Sandhurst. I hadn't an idea you would be 
here, Miss Forbes." 

''No/' she said. "And how did you leave them 
all ? Your father and sister, and the Castle people ? " 

Dare noticed that the boy blushed suddenly, and 
jerked his sash more over his shoulder before answer- 
ing. "They had a large party on the twelfth," he 
said curtly. " I shot there one day." 

" Was Lady Iris at home? " Gwenda asked. 

" Yes," he said. " She was most interested to hear 
I was coming to Clonbane. She told me to be sure 
and get to know a Miss Fitzgerald who lives in these 
parts." 

Gwenda turned to Dare. "Mr. Thorpe can help 
you there," she said pleasantly. "His brother, Mr. 
Allan Thorpe, is engaged to Miss Fitzgerald." Young 
Wiley looked at Dare. He had a nice boyish face, 
and Thorpe liked him. As they shook hands Gwenda 
spoke again. " I suppose Sir Claude Vardel and Lord 
Borrowdale were at Stone Ireton ? " she said carelessly. 

Robert Wiley coloured again deeply. "Yes," he 
said sharply. 

"Did you see much of Lady Iris?" the girl went 
on, a patch of crimson burning on either cheek. 

Robert Wiley gathered up his papers. " No," he 
said quietly. " Lady Iris spent most of her time riding 
about the country alone or — ^with Lord Borrowdale." 

He then turned away with a slight bow, and came 
face to face with young Forde, who had entered a 
moment before unobserved. Dare saw Forde start 
and bite his lip, then he made as if to hold out his 
hand, but* Bob Wiley merely saluted with a hard look 
on his young face, and passed out into the glare of 
the barrack square without speaking. 

Forde's face showed how little he had liked what 
he had overheard. 
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Looking at him, Gwenda laughed quietly. ** A very 
Daniel come to judgment/' she said mockingly. ** He 
and Iris played together as children ; now I suppose 
he has constituted himself her champion/' 

They seemed to have forgotten Dare as he stood 
behind the curtain. 

Forde's voice as he answered was hard and short 
" Why should that make him rude to me ? " he asked. 

Gwenda shrugged her shoulders. " Because she is 
riding about Wrenford with the fastest man in town, 
and you are — here/* she said. " VoiHt tout'* 

" Do you bid me go back ? " he asked in suppressed 
tones. 

She laughed suddenly and turned to Dare. " Mr. 
Thorpe/' she said, "if you had been made sole 
protector of a lovely Princess would you leave her to 
the mercy of wolves, if to save her cost you a little 
trouble, a little self-sacrifice 7 " 

" A little self-sacrificei* Forde put in sharply. His 
face was white. 

Thorpe glanced from one to the other, and thought 
he understood. 

'* If the sacrifice entailed a good deal even, I think, 
I hope, I should be man enough to face it," he said 
quietly. '' But then, Miss Forbes, I have never been 
so tried." 

She looked at him intently as he stood straight and 
manly against the red curtains. She remembered 
his upturned, white face as he had sprung at Sidh^g's 
rein — ^the sickening thud of his body as it had struck 
the ground and been dragged bumping along. She 
felt that he would suffer anything, bear anything, 
without a murmur. 

*^ You hear, Captain Forde," she said gravely ; " and 
I agree with Mr. Thorpe." 

Forde squared his shoulders and his eyes fell. "We 
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can discuss that later," he said. '' And now will you 
come and have something to eat ? " Thorpe followed 
with a feeling of almost reluctant admiration for the 
man who had taken his dismissal so pluckily. 

After luncheon they all went back to the Show 
grounds. The jumping was to commence at two- 
tiiirty, but when the Bryan Court contingent arrived 
they were still judging yearlings. 

Forde turned to Gwenda. 

" Can I speak to you now ? " he asked stiffly. 

She moved a little way with him and then gave one 
of her quick mocking glances. 

" Did it hurt so much ? " she asked. 

He met her eyes full. •* What ? " he said. 

''That your jlancA should be wandering all over 
the place with Borrowdale ? " she laughed. 

He still looked at her, but now his face was white. 

** I feel very much ashamed of myself," he said 
quickly; ''more so, perhaps, than ^ou could ever 
understand." 

" And is that all ? " she sneered. 

**AU^ Gwenda 1" he said almost fiercely. "That 
girl is absolutely at my mercy. She is, as it were, 
willed to me, and I have — '* He paused abruptly, 
biting his Ups hard 

There was a long silence. Everyone was moving 
towards the stand ; Gwenda turned and walked with 
them. 

" You left her to the tender mercies of the wicked ? " 
she said presently, as they neared the gate. '' And 
now you are jealous because she prefers another man. 
You pretend to love me and to hate Eric Borrowdale. 
Yet you play into his hands daily. Jack, you fool " 

There was another pause, then Forde laughed 
coldly. •'You arc right," he said bitterly. "Provi- 
dence gave me a dear little girl to care for, and I 
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have treated her abominably for the sake of a woman 
who wasn't worth — that ** 

He made a quick snapping movement with his 
fingers. 

Gwenda looked at him and laughed. ** You are not 
flattering, mon ami" she said. 

He turned a grey worn face to hers, out of which 
dark eyes blazed. 

** If I go now, Gwenda, I shall not return," he said 
fiercely. ** I have neglected Iris shamefully, and she 
would do right to send me about my business. But if 
you, for whom I have done all thb, cast me off now, 
I go for ever. I am ready and willing to sacrifice the 
money still, if you will be my wife." 

She looked straight before her at the moving crowd. 

^ My advice to you is to go and guard your own," 
she said quietly. ^ Borrowdale is not so unattractive 
that you need ignore him." 

The grey of his face turned to sudden flame. 
" Spare your taunts," he said quietly. ^ Only a fool 
would trust Borrowdale, and Iris was never that" 

Her face went white and hard under his glance. 

" Are you going now ? " she asked. 

" I shall leave by the night mail," he said '* Good- 
bye, Gwenda." 

" Good-bye," she said calmly. 

He waited, looking at her for a moment longer, 
then raising his hat he turned and left her. 

Their cold hands had not touched. 

He never willingly spoke to her again. That night 
he left for Stone Ireton. 

• ••••■ . 

About a week later Dare and Joan were riding 
over the moors above Ballymoyle. It was a warm 
evening, with sunset gold on hills and stretching 
lowlands. Joan's face was a glory of light as she 
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rode towards the west There was a deeper look 
than usual in her grey eyes^ and round her mouth a 
shadow of pain. 

It was she, picking her way downwards through 
gorse and bracken, who broke the prolonged silence 
at last. 

** Dare," she said quietly, ** we have known each 
other for some time, haven't we? Pretty well, I 
mean." 

He rode up alongside and looked at her won- 
deringly. 

** I hope so," was all he said, however. 

Joan bent her head, and her eyes were downcast 
" You wouldn't call me mean, would you ? " she went 
on. 

"Never, Joan," Dare said heartily. "How could 
you imagine such a thing?" 

"Because as a rule I think women are beastly 
mean to one another," she said, and hesitated. 

" They haven't the monopoly of meanness, anyhow," 
Dare remarked, half laughing. " For instance, I think 
Forde behaved more meanly than Miss Forbes. 
After all, his place was with Lady Iris, and yet the 
woman had to send him back to his duty." 

Joan lifted her head and looked out towards the 
gathering dusk. Her lips smiled curiously. 

"You like Gwenda?" she said coldly. 

"I think Forde hasn't treated her well," he ssdd. 
" He put her in a false position to start with. I know 
she felt it too." 

" Dare, how can you be so blind, you whom I used 
to think so clever ? " Joan broke out scornfully. " Can't 
you see, she — ? Oh, it's useless talking." 

Dare stared. >' Won't you at least tell me what 
you were going to say at first?" he said. 

She looked at him mockingly. "I was merely 
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going to advise you not to follow in Captain Forde's 
footsteps/' she said. ''But evidently I may spare 
myself the trouble." 

They rode on in silence after that, and soon the 
shadow of the valley touched them and the light rose 
higher on the hills. At the cross-roads Joan reined 
in and held out her hand. 

** Good-night, Dare," she said simply. 

Dare had dismounted to open a gate leading 
through a short-cut, he now came up and took her 
hand and held it, looking into her face. 

''Will you tell me what you were going to say, 
please, Joan 7 " he said pleadingly. 

She tried to draw away her fingers. " You would 
only say I was mean," she said unsteadily. 

" Never. How could I, Joan ? " he persisted. 

" Then, Dare, don't trust Gwenda Forbes. Tell her 
nothing you care about," she said earnestly, " nothing. 
She's a beast 1 " 

Dare looked into the excited face and smiled. 

" What should I tell her ? " he asked. 

Joan suddenly met his eyes full. 

" The other day, when you were unconscious in the 
field, you wandered a little," she said gently. "I 
could see then Gwenda wanted to know things." 

Dare laughed. " My dear Joan, she has already 
asked me," he said, "and I have explained to her 
what I meant I spoke of a child, a little girl I 
met at Stone Ireton who thought she lived in a 
fairy-tale." 

Joan's face flushed darkly, then went white. 

" Lucky being," she said gravely. " Now good- 
night. Dare, and remember what I have said. I 
don't warn you because I hate her or because she 
can harm me, but because I am your friend. Au 
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He lifted the slender hand to his lips and kissed 
it laughingly. 

" I thank you/' he said gently. " Au revoir^ Joan 
of Arc." 

He stood at the turn watching her as she rode 
away into the shadows of the twilight. The moon 
had not yet risen. 

Dare remained lost in reverie until Wildfire began 
to fidget Then he vaulted on to her back and set 
off at a hack canter to Ballymoyle. 
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PART II 

CHAPTER VIII 

It was the 27th of December when the Thorpes 
arrived at Castle Ireton. Snow lay thick over Wren- 
ford Copse and the surrounding country It had been 
freezing hard for days. Every tree stood out like 
white coral ^[ainst the azure of the sky. The ground 
was a sheet of dazzling purity. Dr^ng through the 
hush of the snow-bound silence. Dare luid wondered 
why he had come. He was fond of skating and 
shooting, but if he had stayed on at Ballymoyle he 
could have hunted until Allan was ready to go 
abroad. Yet down at the bottom of his heart he 
knew that all the time Stone Ireton had been 
drawing him against his will. He had had a feeling 
which he could not put into words, but which he 
knew he had to obey or suffer; and Dare, like all 
men, shrank from that 

They left the house, and, guided by a footman, 
found their way to the great frozen lake at the otiher 
side of the moat. The ice had been well kept. It 
stretched like a sheet of ebony away to the distant 
trees beneath Craig Ireton, where two swans loitered 
round a hole that had been made for them away 
from the skaters. 

The branches overhead were silver with rime. 
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The sky towards the west was beginning to glow 
behind the church spire, ruddy golden. The hollow 
jarring noise of the skates was t£e only sound in the 
stillness. Girls in furs and bright dresses, holding 
tight on to the men of their party, twisted and 
turned and laughed as they flew over the shining 
surface and tried to cut figures. Lord Stone greeted 
the new-comers heartily. He had just come off the 
lake to fasten the skates of a pretty American girl, 
who looked up at the two young men curiously. 

" Do come on," he said ; " the ice is spiffing." 

Dare stayed talking to him for a moment, and then, 
finding that Allan had gone in search of Nita, who was 
also staying at Castle Ireton, he put on his skates 
and started off in pursuit of Lady Wrenford, whom he 
saw standing near the edge with Lord Borrowdale. 

"Why, Mr. Thorpe," she exclaimed, "how quite 
too charming. I was beginning to be afraid you had 
missed the train. Will you take me round for a 
little and release Lord Borrowdale? I know he is 
pining to be off." 

She laughed meaningly, and took Dare's hands. 
Borrowdale flushed, and lifted his cap, then he 
started off with long swinging strides and was soon 
lost in the crowd. 

Lady Wrenford watched him go, and then turned 
to Thorpe. " You will find quite a lot of old friends 
here," she said pleasantly. " Miss Forbes and Miss 
Fitzgerald. Miss Vanbeer, the latest American heiress, 
I fancy you do not know. She is over there with my 
son. Then there is Captain Forde, Borrowdale, and 
young Bob Wiley. My daughter you have not yet 
met, I think. I must introduce you. Let us skate 
round and look for her." 

Dare smiled assent, and in another moment they 
were gliding over the smooth surface. Lady Wren- 
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ford skated perfectly, and Dare, who only cared for the 
pastime itself, forgot all about Lady Iris Ireton. They 
waltzed and did outside edge together until the 
Countess was called away to receive some friends who 
had driven over to tea. Thorpe took off her skates, 
and then with a brief word of regret turned and sped 
away on his own account The red had grown 
deeper in the sky, and over it lay a mass of rolling 
sullen purple melting into grey. A chill wind was 
stirring in the bare trees. Now and then some snow 
fell off the laden branches with a heavy breaking 
thud. 

Thorpe left the crowd and swung off towards the 
backwater. The ice lay, like a black snake touched 
with gold, before him. Near the old plank-bridge, 
where he and the Princess had quarrelled, he paused. 
The trickle of running water and creaking of the ice 
warned him of danger. He turned off where the 
swans stood shivering by their hole and circled away 
under the shadow of the trees. 

As he did so a dog dashed out of the darkness 
barking shrilly. Dare turned quickly, and found 
himself beset by a large Irish terrier, who hurled itself 
upon him in a sudden tumult of rage or joy. 

Dare bent down, still in uncertainty, and saw the 
small apology of a tail shaking madly with unmistak- 
able rapture. 

It was Pat, grown older and handsomer, but 
certainly Pat 

The young man picked him up with a sudden 
flutter of excitement at his heart 

The dog thrust dirty wet paws on to his collar and 
licked his face, then he sprang sheer out of Dare's 
clasp and scudded away into the shadows. Dare 
stood stilk The pond round was deserted. The sun, 
blood red, peered sullenly over the trees and touched 
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the distant ice into flame. An eerie sort of feeling, as 
if Fate had taken him by the hand and was compelling 
him on against his will, took possession of the man. 
He struggled against it^ and listened acutely until he 
could hear his own heart beating in the silence. For 
the first time in his life Dare was conscious of fear 
— ^fear of the unknown. Then the brown thing 
appeared out of the shadows again and darted 
towards him, it circled round and rushed back to the 
edge of the darkness. Then it fled like one possessed, 
away down the shining path of ice towards the larger 
lake, and in its wake came the figure of a young girl, 
who turned her face for a moment to the setting sun 
and then followed the dog. Dare caught the glint of 
pale gold hair under a large dark hat, the dying 
glow on a small, scared face, with reddest lips. It 
was the Princess. 

He knew her in a moment, though she was taller 
and no longer a child. He had forgotten the 
beauty of her face until its rare delicacy was lit up 
by the sunset glow. Then she had passed him like a 
bird, and was flying away up the path of ice to the 
crowded lake. 

Dare gave chase. Fast the bending white sallows, 
the stifl'-frosted rushes and frozen grass where once 
the forget-me-not and meadow-sweet had bloomed, he 
sped to where the larger lake lay behind the white 
neck of snow-clad land. A great oak bent downwards 
at the meeting of the waters, and just there Thorpe 
drew level with the girl. Her skate had loosened. 
She turned and faced him silently. She had 
been advised not to go so far alone, and Dare's 
pursuit had terrified her, just when she had been 
congratulating herself on having evaded her other 
tormentors. White with fear, she turned at bay. The 
lingering light was on his face, it shone in the clear 
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hazel of his eager eyes and lent new life to the strong, 
stem face, the face that the girl had thought of for 
nearly two years. 

" Princess ! " he cried, and held out his hands. 

She swayed back from him, but made no sound, 
only her eyes, night-dark in her small face, searched 
his continuously. 

" So you have come again," he said, skating closer 
and bending to look into her uplifted face. '' I 
thought that you had gone away for ever, to fairy- 
land." 

She still gazed at him, shrinking away, while Pat 
leaned against her. It seemed to Dare as if they 
would stand so for ever, frost-bound, on the brink of a 
world they were willed never to explore. 

** Princess," he said again, and this time he took the 
small hand in his and clasped it gently, " won't you 
speak to me, to assure me I am awake and not dream- 
ing?" 

Suddenly, impulsively, she thrust out her other 
hand and laid it on his. 

** Have you come back to help me again ? " she said 
whisperingly. ** But no, that is impossible." 

He remembered his doubt of her sanity, and look- 
ing into her eyes he wondered how he ever had 
entertained such an idea. 

'' Has the world been as cruel as you feared. 
Princess?" he asked, as she clung to him in the 
twilight, ''or, after all, were your anticipations 
groundless ? " 

Her lips quivered. ** It has been crueller," she 
said, so low, that he had to bend to catch the words. 
** Mr. Thorpe, why did you come back ? " 

" Princess, I think the fairy-wand beckoned," he said 
simply. 

Dare knew then, as he spoke, that he told nothing 
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but the truth. His face was very grave. He bent 
down and readjusted her skate; then he held out 
both hands. 

"Will you come with me," he said pleadingly, 
" right away, Princess, to the foot of Craig Ireton ? 
Can't we pretend again?" 

She shook her head, looking out over the grey 
waste. 

"It isn't like the summer, is it?" she said 
gently. **0h, why did you forget it all so soon, 
Prince?" 

The sweet plaintive voice was full of tears. Dare 
felt his heart ache. 

" I had not forgotten," he said gently. " I do not 
think I shall ever forget until my life ends." 

"And yet you never came back?" She stood 
swaying before him, and he could only see the 
whiteness of her face and feel her nearness. The 
darkness clasped them both. 

" How could I come back ? " he cried, " when you 
vanished, and until now I did not know where to 
find you even. But now the time has come." 

" Too late," she said sadly. " Oh, how I hate the 
world I I wish I could go away out of it like the 
sun." 

He drew her hands into his clasp and held them 
closely. 

** Come with me now," he pleaded, " I will take 
such care of you. Let us pretend again. Princess, 
just this once, just for to-night." 

Her face blazed in the darkness as she caught her 
hands away. She knew what Dare had not yet 
realised, that she was no longer the little girl in the 
faded blue sun-bonnet 

Someone came skating into the silence. Iris pulled 
Dare back under the tree and seized Pat, only just in 
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time, as Captain Forde passed by looking quickly to 
the right and left. 

" Why, there's Forde," Dare broke out, when a cold 
little hand was thrust suddenly over his mouth, and 
Iris pressed against him with a soft hot whisper for 
silence. When he had gone she rose up and held 
out her fingers. 

" Come," she said softly. " The Ogre has gone to a 
far countiy. Let us fly away while we can, Prince." 

He seized her other hand, and so they passed 
away into the darkness, which to them was full of 
light. 

It seemed to Dare as if he had been born only to 
glide through the world with the Fairy Princess by 
his side, her hair blowing in his face, her slight 
weight on his arm. On, on, through the darkness 
towards the stars, while the world lay in the silence 
of her great white purity around At the bridge 
they paused to take breath. Dare could see her face 
at last in the faint light. His heart stirred and his 
eyes grew deeper. 

"In fairy tales the Princess always obeyed the 
Prince," he said suddenly. 

She started, and a faint smile of remembrance 
touched her lips. 

" Yes," she said, and waited. 

" Then will you tell me why you vanished without 
a word," he asked; "and where you have been all 
this time? Surely not in durance vile?" 

His eyes rested on the perfect face set in costly 
sables. " What is your real name. Princess ? " he said 
gently. " Won't you tell me now ? " 

She looked up at him gravely. " If I tell you, it 
will be the end of everything," she said earnestly. 
" Don't ask me now, to-morrow I promise I will tell 
you all." 
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'' But to-night you may vanish again/' he said. 

" No, I shall not." Her voice was very sad. " I 
shall even tell you a lot you don't know, and you 
will then understand that the child you forgot meant 
more than play." 

" Princess, I never forgot you," Dare reiterated ; but 
she only shook her head and looked up at him with 
disbelief in her eyes. 

" I went back for two days to the woods to find 
you," Dare went on, " but you were gone." 

'' The decrees of Fairyland had to be obeyed," she 
said. '' I told you I had to go, and I went" 

" But you also told me that you were going to be 
miserable for the rest of your days," Dare put in; 
" and pardon me, Princess, but you look if anything 
more beautiful than ever." 

They had paused at the edge of the black ice, and 
suddenly she freed her hands and turned on him 
swiftly. " Never say that any more," she said, almost 
coldly. ''My greatest misfortune has been my 
looks, Mr. Thorpe. Oh, don't taunt me with them 
again." 

"But, Princess, if you were as ugly as Satan it 
would make no difference to me," Dare cried. "I 
did not mean to hurt you." 

She leant back against a tree and looked up into 
the clear frosty sky. 

** You are different from me then," she said very 
low. "For though I hate knowing what my looks 
have brought upon me, yet I loathe and detest 
hideousness in any form." 

Long years afterwards Dare remembered those 
words. 

" What misery have your looks brought you ? " he 
asked gently. 

A faint cold smile touched her lips. " They make 
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it more difficult to frustrate fate," she said, " that is 
aU." 

'' But is fate so horrible ? " he asked. " Must it be 
so, Princess ? " 

"It just depends upon how you take life, Mr. 
Thorpe," she said gently. "If you crave only for 
wealth and position, then no doubt looks may be a 
great lever. But if you want only to be free — '* 
Her voice quivered suddenly and broke. The old 
haunted look was in her blue eyes. 

** I do not know why I tell you these things," she 
went on presently. ''You will perhaps think me 
very foolish." 

Dare felt his heart ache. 

"Why do you say that?" he said gently. 
"Surely we were good friends in those old days, 
Princess ? " 

She drew suddenly nearer, and her breath came 
short. 

" You must never talk of them," she said hurriedly. 
" Never — promise me." 

" Child, if you wish it I never will again," he assured 
her quickly. 

She remained silent for a moment, clutching on to 
his arm. Then she broke out once more, " Oh, why 
need it be, why need it I Is there no way out, Mr. 
Thorpe ? No way ? " 

They were standing alone on the edge of a frozen 
world. The young man lifted his cap and stood bare- 
headed under the starlight 

" Long ago I promise! to be 3^ur knight, Princess," 
he said softly. " I am still yours to command, my 
Lady of the Woods." 

Her lips trembled into smiles. " There may be the 
will," she said gently, " but there will never, never be 
the way in this life." 
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He took her hands once more and looked down 
into her uplifted eyes. 

'' If there is a way I will find it," he said solemnly. 
" So help me, Gk)d ! " 

'' Would you do what you considered dishonourable 
to aid me?" she cried mockingly. "Ah no, not 
that" 

"I will do all in my power to assist you at any 
time, whatever the cost be to myself," he said gravely. 
" I have no fear that you would ask of me what would 
be impossible. I trust myself in your hands utterly 
and entirely. Princess. And whatever help I may 
give, I swear I will, not counting the cost." 

So he made the promise that was to be his own 
undoing. 

"Thank you," she said very low, and once more 
silence fell and enfolded them as they stood hand in 
hand under the starlight. 

" Do you know the poor idiot is dead ? " she asked 
presently. " He died last winter." 

" I am glad," Dare said simply. 

•* And yet he was the cause of our first meeting," 
she remarked. " Do you remember ? " 

" That was why I said I was glad," Dare answered 
low. " It was a release for him, Princess," 

" Yes." She drew nearer, and her face was hidden 
from his gaze. " Did you know he was like that 
because he once tried to save his little child from 
being burnt to death ? " she asked. 

" No, I didn't," Dare replied simply. 

She shuddered. " Some day I think I shall be so 
afflicted," she whispered. " Oh, if ever I am, I pray 
that I may die at once." 

" Princess, you are not very consistent," Dare said. 
" You say you hate your looks, and yet your greatest 
fear is their loss." 
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Don't talk about it ! " she cried. " I know I am 
horrid, you need not tell me." 

"Are you still so hard up?" he asked gently. 
'' Forgive my asking, but I used to think sometimes 
your trouble was because you had to face the world 
alane^ and it hurt me, Princess." 

Iris started. "I am as I was" she said. Then, 
after a short pause, " And now we must go ; see how 
dark it is." 

They turned and skated back in silence. Near the 
junction of the ponds she stopped once more and 
freed her hands. 

''This is my way," she said, pointing to a 
narrow path running round the edge of Castle 
Ireton. 

" May I come with you ? " he asked. 

Iris shook her head, and bent to unfasten her 
skates. 

Dare went down on his knees and took them off. 
Then, still kneeling, he looked up into her face, one 
hand resting across her arched instep. 

"Promise me that we shall meet again," he said 
earnestly. " Promise, Princess." 

" I promise," she said. 

" And soon ? " he pleaded. " How soon, Princess ? " 

She laid her hand on his shoulder, and her bending 
face was gravely sweet. 

** Perhaps too soon," she said. 

''It could not be for me," Dare answered low. 
Her soft touch thrilled him as he had never been 
thrilled before, not even when he had carried his bat 
out amidst deafening applause at Lord's. 

"Till then, good-night," she said softly. With a 
sudden move she drew back, and turning, ran up the 
steep Incline. She passed round the old tower and 
so out of sight. 
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Dare skated back, feeling strangely happy. No 
forebodings shadowed his strange, new-found joy. 

The house-party had left the ice and gone in. 
Dare followed with Lord Borrowdale and Cyril Stone. 
Most of the men had adjourned to the billiard*room 
for smoking and bridge. Cyril made up a four, and 
Dare played till dinner-time. 

The gong had sounded when he again entered the 
long drawing-room with Lord Wrenford. A buzz of 
conversation greeted them on the threshold. In the 
distance he saw Nita talking to a tall, slender girl in 
white. Dare steered his way over to them. Just as 
he came up the girl turned, and he found himself face 
to face with Miss Forbes, whom he had not seen since 
the autumn. She started with a quick, pleased flush, 
and held out her hand. 

''This is a pleasant surprise, Mr. Thorpe," she 
exclaimed. "I only arrived just before dinner. I 
suppose you have been skating ? " 

" Yes,'' Dare said, astonished at the warmth of her 
greeting. He did not know that he was the one 
person in the world Gwenda most wanted to be there. 
They stood facing the door hung with heavy blue 
velvet curtains. The rest of the room was old gold 
tapestry and white. There was a blaze of light, and 
a foreground of many lovely costumes ; but Dare's 
thoughts, as he answered Miss Forbes mechanically, 
were out in the clear night near the bridge under 
Craig Ireton, with a slender, white-faced girl. 

The butler announced dinner. Everyone made a 
move. Lord Wrenford, watch in hand, paused near 
Dare. ^ My daughter is late," he said. '' When she 
comes will you escort her, Thorpe ? " Then he spoke 
a few words to Miss Forbes and passed on. 

^ The kind fates have put us near each other," she 
said, turning to Dare. " Lord Stone is to take me in, 
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and we sit together, he says. I do wish Iris would 
come. I am ravenous." 

" She cannot be much longer now/' he began — then 
he said no more. For the heavy blue velvet had 
parted, and there on the threshold, with the blaze of 
light on her small face and the curtains furnishing a 
fitting background for the gold of her hair, stood 
the girl of bis dreams-^the Elf of the Woods — the 
Princess he had promised to protect and defend for 
ever. 

Lord Borrowdale and Captain Forde rose and 
moved forward 

She was pale as the snowdrops on her breast as 
she faced them all. Then she raised her head, and 
down the long room, past them all, her glance met 
Dare's, and he, standing white and quiet, understood 
at last His heart gave one great bound and then 
stood still as he realised it sdl. His Princess was 
bound to another man by the cruel decree of 
Fate. 

" There will never be a way out," she had said to 
him under the starlight, and now he knew that she 
had spoken truth. There was a soft rustle of silk. 
She was coming past the standing men straight to 
him down the long room. 

" Thorpe, I do not think you have met my sbter," 
Lord Stone said at his ear. 

Dare found Iris standing before him. 

*' I believe we are to go in together," she said very 
low. 

Stone had turned to Gwenda. 

Dare bowed and held out his arm. 

'^I have always heard so much about }rou," he 
b^an, and then stopped suddenly as her fingers fell 
upon his sleeve. His face was very white; he felt 
even to keep his promise to her he could not pre- 
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varicate. They were crossing the hall, and all at 
once she lifted her glorious eyes to his. 

"Is it too soon?" she asked him simply. "Tell 



me." 



Thorpe's face had grown strangely cold and hard. 
For the first time in lus life he .was suffering acutely. 
Then, as she still waited, he spoke almost harshly, 
but the eyes that met hers were dark with suppressed 
pain. " I am afraid it is too late^ Lady Iris," he said 
quietly. 



CHAPTER IX 

After dinner Lady Iris sang. 

Dare had never heard her before ; he had no idea 
a girl could have such a lovely voice. Borrowdale 
turned over the music, and Thorpe sat down near 
Nita and listened with his face screened by his hand. 
The words were Swinburne's : — 

** In the greenest erowth of the Maytime, 
I rode when Uie woods were wet; 
Between the dawn and the daytime. 
The spring was glad we met. 

There was something the season wanted, 
Though the ways and the woods were sweet ; 

The breath at your lips which panted, 
The pulse of the grass at your feet. 

Vou came and the sun came after, 

And the green grew golden above ; 
The flag-flowers shouted with laughter. 

And the meadow-sweet shook with love. 

And a bird overhead sang follow, 

And a bird to the east sang here, 
And the cups of the leaves were hollow. 

And the meaning of May was clear." 

Long years afterwards those words haunted Dare 
continually. 

When she had finished she left the piano and 
joined a group on the far sofa. Never once did her 
eyes seek Thorpe's in the long night that followed, 
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and he made no effort on his part to draw nearer. 
He was physically and mentally tired. He felt as if 
the next day would be a trial in spite of his love of 
sport. 

Towards the end of the evening Iris came across 
the room and stopped by Nita and Allan. 

" I have come to say good-night," she said gently. 
** Mother wishes me to go to bed now, on account of 
the ball to-morrow." 

Dare had risen at her approach. She turned and 
went nearer to him with a faint smile on her sweet 
lips. He thought that never before had he seen her 
look so beautiful as she held out her hand. " Good- 
night, Mr. Thorpe," she said, lifting clear cold eyes 
to his stem, tired face. ** Please don't judge me too 
hardly." She spoke quite simply, but her words and 
look choked Dare and sent the hot blood to his face. 

" God forbid," he said very low. 

Then their hands met in a close clasp, and without 
another word Iris turned and passed out of the room. 

She went upstairs in a dream, and allowed the 
maid to take off her things. Then when her long 
golden hair was brushed and plaited she sent her 
maid away and went to the window. A clear moon 
was shining over the tower. Down below, the lake 
lay in frozen stillness. Iris leant her arms on the 
sill and gazed with wide sad eyes into the night 
She wondered why she felt so oppressed. The fact 
tiiat on the morrow she would have to make her 
choice hardly weighed on her. She had grown 
accustomed to the fact She had decided to ask 
for the full time allotted to her before her decision. 
The meeting with Dare on the ice had been un- 
expected. Iris did not know, or care to know, half 
her nnother's guests. She had heard all about Dare 
Thorpe from Nita; she knew that Gwenda Forbes 
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had been staying at Bryan Court, and that Dare had 
saved her life. Iris did not know why, but the fact 
hurt her that Gwenda owed him more than she ever 
could; it had almost made her dislike Dare, and 
she hated Gwenda from that time forward Iris had 
seen the statue of Thorpe in the Academy, and, like 
Joan, had not cared for it It seemed to her as if 
it foreshadowed evil. 

The set look of aloofness on Dare's face had 
pained her. Strangely enough, Lord Wrenford had 
seen in it some likeness to an ancient masterpiece, 
and, for that reason, had bought it Thenceforth 
Renunciation stood in the wide landing of their house 
in Grosvenor Square. 

Iris knelt on by the window though she was 
chilled through. She was recalling once more the 
three happy days of her freedom, and wondering if 
Dare understood why she had not spoken of them, as 
he had evidently done to Gwenda. 

Then her thoughts wandered to the morrow with 
a sudden thrill of anticipation. After all it would be 
her first ball, and Dare would be there. She had 
been brought up so strictly that the thought of 
someone young who cared for her herself, delighted 
her. Then there would be the shooting and lunch 
in Wrenford Copse. She and Dare would be able 
to talk of old times together, and perhaps, after 
dark, they would skate hand-in-hand once more back 
into fairyland. 

Poor Princess 1 Little did she dream that at that 
moment Dare was registering a vow that he would 
avoid her to the best of his ability while a£ Stone 
Ireton. Until he was successful he decided it would 
be the act of a coward to make love to the girl, or 
win from her any promise that she might be unable 
to keep. 
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Dare knew he had set himself a hard task ; how hard 
he did not understand, because he had never cared 
for anyone before, but he had never doubted that 
he loved Iris from the moment that he realised 
she belonged to another. It was a fact that had to 
be faced. It could not be overlooked nor forgotten. 
Dare even then knew he was unchangeable. 

He determined to treat Iris as a child, and to find 
out from her in how far she considered herself bound 
to Captain Forde. The rest might be painful, and, 
if he were not successful, hopeless. But there was 
no alternative. Dare despised a man who whined. 
For the first time in his life he did not sleep well, 
and was down first next morning. 

Lady Wrenford always breakfasted in her room, 
so Iris was at the head of the long table. 

Dare was able to meet her with a bright, frank 
smile. ** Many happy returns. Princess," he said, 
pressing her fingers affectionately. 

She looked up at him gladly. '' To-day I want to 
be able to say that," she said. "Will you help to 
make it really happy, Mr. Thorpe ? '* 

The early morning sunlight flooded the big room 
and touchcKl Iris's hair into gold. 

Dare thought that it only needed the tattered sun- 
bonnet to make it perfect. Perhaps he was not aware 
how much his eyes said until the girl suddenly flushed 
warmly and looked away. Then, inwardly cursing 
himself, Dare withdrew his gaze and took up the paper. 
"Do you know the Wrenford coverts are going 
to be shot to-day?" she said presently, as she 
finished making tea. " We are to meet you there for 
luncheon. Do you remember the deer, and how 
angry I was witii you, Mr. Thorpe?" 
" Yes, I remember," he said gravely. 
"And all the nonsense I used to talk about my 
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life/' she went on quickly. "I often wonder you 
didn't give me a good shaking." 

He knew that her eyes were always on his face 
reading it He answered her without looking up, 
" I thought it was mostly make - believe, Lady 
Iris?" 

The girl bit her lip and sat up straight 

" It was not quite all nonsense," she said quietly. 
** But I promised I would tell you all about it ; I will 
do so to-night." 

Dare felt his heart beat It warned him. He 
stayed the impulsive words on his lips, the eager 
prayer for many dances, and merely nodded. 

Iris flushed. She thought he still resented her 
deceit ** Perhaps you will not have time then," she 
said stiffly. '' Another time will do as well." 

Thorpe turned away and walked to the window. 
As he looked down to the river his eyes were misty. 
He knew that he had hurt the girl by his silence on 
the day he most wished her to be happy. He 
wanted to go to her, and kneel before her, and lay 
all his life in her hands, but instead he stood straight 
and still gazing towards Craig Ireton. 

He was glad that the room had begun to fill when 
he came back to his place. 

Iris did not glance his way again. The little lady 
was mortally offended. Dare, with the crude wisdom 
of youth, had overdone his part 

Gwenda came in late, and sat down beside him. 
She, also, in the small hours of the night had deter- 
mined on her course of action. If only she could 
make Iris jealous of Dare she felt Lord Borrowdale 
would be hers. She had the most inordinate belief 
in the power of her own charms. Forde had been 
an easy capture, but then even she ought to have 
seen he was as variable as the wind. 



CHAPTER X 

At about one o'clock the ladies, ten in number, 
assembled in the hall of Castle Ireton. 

The morning had been dull without the men; nearly 
all of them had found letters to write, and passed the 
time in their rooms reading or resting. Nita and Iris 
had been for a long walk together. Miss Forbes had 
not been visible. They all stood round the waggonette 
now, talking gaily. Iris, in blue serge and a stole 
of white fox, with a navy motor-cap over her eyes, 
stood by a tiny trap drawn by the very pony which 
had driven her and Dare on the last day of their 
freedom. 

She and Nita started together. The snow was 
quite hard. The tyres passed over it noiselessly, and 
the bells on Taffy's head tinkled merrily. 

On either side of the drive were tracks of tiny 
feet, but in the frozen trees overhead no life 
moved. 

" It's like looking at a picture in a mirror," Nita 
said suddenly; ''your breath keeps blurring your 
sight What are you thinking of, Machree ? " 

"I was thinking it was very like fairyland," Iris 
answered, laughing. "Do you know, Nita, I am 
quite excited about to-night" 

**I am not overcome with surprise," Nita said. 
" It would be more strange if you weren't." 

Iris looked at her, still smiling. "Have you 
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forgotten, Nita, that to-day is the last day of my 
freedom ? " she asked. 

Nita put out her hand and laid it on the slender 
one holding the reins. 

** It needn't be yet, Iris," she said earnestly. 

Iris brought the whip lightly across the pony's 
quarters. 

" Why do you dislike poor Jack so ? " she asked. 

Nita flushed. ''I don't think he is half good 
enough for you," she said bravely. " If he were only 
more like — '* she paused. 

"Allan," Iris finished, breaking into soft laughter. 
" Oh, Nita, you dear quaint thing." 

Nita took the laughter with absolute good-humour. 
" Yes, more like Allan or Dare," she said stoutly. 

Iris turned her face away. 

*' Have you known Dare always ? " she asked. 

"We were children together," Nita said. "Dare 
was a queer boy." She smiled as if at some 
remembrance. 

Iris pulled the pony into a slow trot. They were 
nearing the wood-walk stile where she and Dare 
had first met Snow lay like a bar of white on 
the rustic fence. Iris's fairyland was wrapped in 
dazzling splendour. 

"Tell me about him," she said presently as they 
passed through Stone Ireton. ''Why was he 
strange, Nita ? " 

"It's hard to say why, Iris," Nita replied, "but 
ever since he was a tiny boy. Dare has been 
sufficient for himself. He never made friends like 
Allan, nor fell in love with girls as most boys do. 
Barring Joan Bryan he never speaks to a woman 
even now." 

"Joan Bryan," Iris repeated quickly. "What is 
she like, Nita?" 
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"Not exactly pretty, and yet she might be 
beautiful/' Nita said thoughtfully. ** She is dark and 
slender, with glorious grey eyes, and an inexhaustible 
belief in Dare." 

Iris flushed and was silent. Without glancing 
at her, Nita went on quickly. ''Dare looks upon 
her as a boy, I verily believe. He is one of 
the most impersonal people I have ever met. He 
would have made an excellent martyr in the 
early ages. There is a fund of obstinacy in him 
which could hold out against anything. That 
is what gave Allan the idea of Renunciation, 
I think." 

" I do not like it," Iris said frankly. 

^ Nor I," Nita agreed. " I should be sorry to see 
that look permanently on Dare's face." 

" Why do you say permanently ? Have you ever 
seen it there ? " Iris asked quickly. 

'' Once long ago, when he was about twelve, I did," 
Nita answered. ** You must know that their grand- 
father, Mr. O'Neill, though kind to the two boys was 
very strict One of his orders was that neither Allan 
nor Dare was to touch fire-arms without leave. 
They had a cousin sta}ang with them who also knew 
the rule, but he chose to disobey it Allan, who was 
in the room at the time, heard Dare tell Frank O'Neill 
not to touch the gun, as they had given their word 
they would not, and their grandfather always trusted 
them implicitly. Allan went to spend a few days at 
Clonbane with the Roches, and thought no more 
about it A few days afterwards Mr. O'Neill's pet 
terrier was badly wounded. A poor tenant who was 
under police survey was arrested and brought before 
the angry old man, who would have committed him 
had not Dare appeared suddenly and cleared the 
man by sa}dng he was innocent Mr. O'Neill then 
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asked if he had done it himself, and, on Dare's refusing 
to answer, he was promptly flogged." 

''What a cur &e cousin must have been!" Iris 
broke out, with a strange light in her blue eyes. 

" As a matter of fact he was rather a nice boy, only 
lamentably weak,** Nita said. " I remember asking 
Dare afterwards if he had given it to him, and he 
stared at me with his queer green eyes as if I were 
demented. * I didn't mention it, of course,' he said. 
' Frank had the chance of speaking without hurt to 
himself, for my grandfather would never have touched 
a guest. He wouldn't ; and I should have been pretty 
shoddy if I had let Dan Fox suffer.' 

" ' But, Dare, you suffered instead,' I said. Then it 
was I saw that look on his face, Iris, though he was 
only a little boy, and I not much older. It came into 
his eyes as a shadow creeps into a clear pool, crept 
and spread until the whole pupil was black in a sea 
of tears. 

*^ * I don't care about anything but Snap,' he said. 
' He was mother's dog, and I'd give anything in the 
world to tell grandfather I hadn't done it, but I can't 
SAi wouldn't wish it, you see, Nita.' After that he 
never mentioned the subject again. Dare is uncanny 
at times." 

Iris said nothing, her eyes were as misty as Dare's 
had been that bygone day. In her heart was a flood 
of warmth and sunshine. The little face was still 
bright with its inward thoughts when they arrived at 
the shooting lodge, where lunch was prepared. 

Outside on the snow the poor pheasants lay piled 
in their hundreds. The dogs sat behind with lolling 
tongues and panted. 

A few shots of the last-comers rang through the 
coverts. Most of the men were beaming ; all of them 
hungry. 
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In the low, flagged room a long table was spread* 
Soon the clatter of knives and fotics and gay talk 
filled the silence. Iris was one of the merriest there. 
Her clear laughter rang through the room. Thorpe 
remembered their first days in the wood and felt 
glad. 

Just before they started after luncheon he met 
her eyes, and, compelled by their glancCi went over 
to her side. 

" You do not like this slaughter ? " he said. 

She still looked at him almost appealingly, then 
he saw that Borrowdale was advancing. A sudden 
wave of jealousy swept over him as the man came 
swinging up in all his good-looking assurance. 

Dare did not see why he should spoil both their 
pleasure for an idea. He turned quickly to Iris and 
spoke low. " Princess, you will come with me ? " he 
said. She gave a soft sigh of relief and followed him 
out on to the snow without speaking. 

Presently he was helping her over the uneven 
ground to an upper ride. It reminded them both 
of the first time they had wandered over the same 
place hand in hand. 

'* Did you think my request very presumptuous ? " 
he asked her once, low. 

She looked up at him swiftly. ''If you had not 
made it I should have gone home/' she said. ** That 
is why I brought the trap." 

"Why, Princess?" The birds were foigotten. 
Thorpe stood close to the girl and swept her face 
with his eyes. His whole soul was in tumult at the 
thought that she was to be sold to Forde. 

"Why?" he asked again. 

"I wouldn't walk through Wrenford Copse with 
anyone else," she said simply, quite unaware of his 
agitation. " Oh, Mr. Thorpe, don't you remember ? " 
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He did not answer, and lifting her face in surprise 
she met such a look in his eyes that her heart almost 
ceased to beat For a moment she lost her balance. 
Then Dare had caught her by the arm and averted 
his gaze. 

"If I had only lived long ago/' he said, "when a 
man might be a man." 

A shot rang out in the silence. Another and 
another. Overhead was the whirr of passing wings. 
Dare's loader came up at a run. He looked with 
surprise at his unfired gun. Dare drew Iris behind 
him, brought down one bird and missed another. 
After that there was no time for speech. The woods 
were full of shots and the shouts of beaters, the dull 
thud of falling birds, and scattered snow. It was an 
hour later, when dusk had fallen and Thorpe had 
relinquished his gun, that Iris asked him for an 
explanation of his words. 

"Long ago it was only a question of strength, 
Lady Iris," he said, as they passed down under the 
bare trees. " The weakest went to the wall." 

" So they do now," she said. 

"I meant with regard to men," he explained 
gently. "Long ago if a man stood in your way, 
you called him out and killed him. Then you 
took what was yours by right of sword. Those were 
good days." 

She looked at his set face curiously. They were 
standing close to the spot from which they had 
watched the deer in the summer days of their 
wandering. It seemed as if the spirit of the place 
filled Dare with a desire to kill. 

"But supposing you put an end to the man the 
girl liked best?" she hazarded. 

"I would have killed Borrowdale," he said in a 
low tone. 
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There was a moment's pause. Then Iris laughed 
suddenly. 

^ You might have saved yourself the trouble then," 
she said. ** And if he had killed you what would Miss 
Forbes say ? " 

They were moving slowly along the steep, slippery 
path. Half-way up Dare turned and waited. 

Could it be possible, he was wondering, that Iris 
had not seen the real state of the case ? 

''What should Miss Forbes say?" he asked 
gravely, 

** Much, since she owes you her life," Iris answered. 

Dare laughed. 

^ Miss Forbes took out a mare she couldn't manage," 
he said, "because Mr. Bryan said you could. She 
ended by nearly killing herself and me. Not very 
commendable. Princess. I hope you will never do 
anything so silly." 

He held out his hand and pulled her over the 
uneven ground to his side. 

"It was here I first showed you the Wren," she 
said, glancing down the valley. 

He turned and looked back. Iris stood above 
him, with one hand resting on hb shoulder. When 
he turned again their eyes were on a level. She 
smiled. 

"I wonder if you remember the first time we 
met?" she said. 

"When a certain little lady was running away 
from a tramp?" he asked teasingly. 

Iris shook her head. "That was not the first 
time," she said demurely. 

He looked m}^tified. Iris laughed and clapped 
her hands gledTuUy, forgetful of her precarious 
footing. 

*' Don't you remember the day you won the 
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Oxford match at Lord's ? " she said. "* There was a 
block at the gate, and you were thrust up against 
me and Captain Forde. Oh, I often feared you 
would remember." 

He did at last. His eyes filled with sudden 
laughter. '' I remember/' he said, " you were object- 
ing to kissing, weren't you ? and I tiiought it was a 
pity." 

She turned swiftly, and in so doing slipped. Dare 
caught her gently, laughing. 

" Never mind, Princess," he said softly, " I am not 
Lord Borrowdale." 

After that they went on in silence. Dare clasped 
the little hand tightly in his, and from time to time 
he lifted her over a rough bit. At a large fallen 
tree covered with snow they paused. 

"Why, it's the deodar under which we had our 
strawberries," Dare said. 

** Poor old tree," she whispered regretfully, looking 
down on its broken roots. ** I hope it isn't an omen 
of our friendship, Mr. Thorpe." 

*' As far as I am concerned it will not be," he said 
simply. 

She turned her face aside. " Let us go on and get 
the pony-trap," she said. " I ordered it to be left at 
the old shed. Will you drive me back, Mr. Thorpe ? " 

** The chariot with the white ponies and red velvet ? " 
he asked whimsically. Then he bent and picked a 
piece off the fallen fir. " In memory of a very happy 
day," he said simply, and put it into his pocket-book. 

Iris walked beside him with flaming cheeks to the 
gate, where the man waited with the pony and trap. 
Dare helped her in, and then took the reins. They 
sped away quickly over the white land. Overhead 
the stars were beginning to come out The air was 
quite still and warm. 
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Thorpe, looking at the perfect face beside him, bent 
down suddenly. 

"Have you been happy to-day, Princess?" he 
asked. 

** Very," she said simply. 

Dare threw discretion to the winds. "And to- 
night, may I have some dances?" he whispered. 

Once again she answered without raising her eyes. 
" How many do you want ? " she asked. 

" I might want them, all, little girl," he said un- 
steadily, " but I have not the right." 

" Not the right of might ? " she asked quickly. 

He smiled, always looking down at her with grave, 
tender glance. " I have not killed two people yet," 
he said 

Her face grew troubled under his keen glance. 
Dare saw it, and touched her hand gently. " Little 
girl," he said, "you know that I am only a poor 
penniless fellow at present, but just for auld lang 
sync I want you to explain a few things to me 
to-night, will you ? " 

" I shall be glad to," she answered gravely. " But 
hadn't we better hurry on now, Mr. Thorpe ? " 

" I forgot the pony wasn't lame," he said, smiling. 

She met his glance, and her eyes filled with sudden 
tears. " I wish it were," she broke out " And that 
this was just the old cart with the load of hay — and — 
and — " Ail at once her voice failed and died away. 

Thorpe gave her one quick look, then closed his 
lips tightly. A minute after the whip descended 
sharply on Taify. Neither of them dared to speak 
again until they reached the door of Castle Ireton. 

Everyone was having tea in the hall when they 
entered. There was a sudden lull in the con- 
versation, then Gwenda Forbes smiled, and said 
something to Lord Borrowdale. Captain Forde 
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rose at once and came forward to claim his 
cousin. 

As for Borrowdale, he did not trouble to answer 
Thorpe when he spoke to him, and his glance never 
rested on Iris. It was evident that something a 
good deal above the ordinary had put him out. 
Thorpe, seeing it, felt strangely glad. 



CHAPTER XI 

Dare was only twenty-five. The feeling of elation 
was still with him as he donned his pink coat that 
night. It remained with him all through dinner, 
though he had to take in one of the Fentons, who 
were the stupidest girls near Stone Ireton. 

From time to time he caught Iris's eye across the 
table and smiled. 

Borrowdale, who had to escort an old Lady 
Mayne blazing in jewels, looked haughty and cross. 
Forde, on the other side of Gwenda Forbes, tried to 
annov Iris by a renewed and hot flirtation. Dare, 
who knew Iris better than them all, felt an utter and 
absolute contempt for him. Borrowdale at least was 
open and honest in his anger and resentment. Dare 
felt his respect for the man increasing in spite of his 
own jealousy. He realised Borrowdale might be a 
dangerous rival. Lord Borrowdale also did Thorpe 
the honour to be afraid of him. He both admired 
and liked the young cricketer, and had it not been 
for the woman in the case, would have made advances 
of friendship. To his credit be it said here, that even 
at the end, when he might have benefited thereby, 
he never did a mean or underhand action. Perhaps 
if his mother had not been one of the fastest women 
in London, Borrowdale might have been a good 
man. He had an innate worship of purity, which 
was totally at variance with his own character. 
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Dare, on the other hand, though warm-hearted and 
good-natured, had a touch of a Scotch grandmother 
in him which made him unemotional except when his 
intimate feelings were concerned. He had also an 
extraordinary power of self-control which Borrowdale 
would have considered quite unnecessary. Both men 
were passionate, but in a totally different way. It 
seemed as if God had made Dare, and Borrowdale 
had been created by the devil. When the men left 
the smoking-room the guests had b^^n to arrive. 

Lady Wrenford received them in a small ante-room, 
through the looped-up curtains of which the wide 
ballroom could be seen. Great baskets of pink roses 
were suspended from the blue-and-gold ceiling; 
festoons of the same flowers hung in graceful curves 
round the walls covered with flying Cupids and clouds. 
The stands before the long mirrors were banked up 
with palms and rare azaleas. Every electric light 
was a cluster of pink roses. 

Iris, in white chiffon over silver gauze, stood by the 
Countess. Pearls were entwined in her fair hair, a 
rope of the same encircled her neck. She carried a 
bouquet of snow-white irises, and wore a cluster of 
the same flowers on her breast. 

They had come to her among many others, only 
without a card; Dare had guessed truly that they 
would speak for themselves. 

Some of the house-party stood behind her, talking 
and laughing. And as the county people began 
to arrive. Lady Iris was surrounded by partners. 
Thorpe leant against the door and waited; when 
at last he went up to her she was looking absolutely 
radiant. 

He could only hold his programme and gaze at 
her. She was like a beautiful statue come to 
life. 
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"What may I have?" he asked quietly. 

Her eyes were black with excitement She laid 
her prc^amme in his hand and smiled. He noticed 
that a line had been drawn opposite four, the two 
supper dances and one before and after. 

He asked no questions, but filled them in; then 
with a long glance, and bowing slightly, he left her 
as Captain Forde came up. 

The floor was perfect. The string band had 
been supplied by the raiment then quartered at 
Wrenford. 

Dare danced everything, and enjoyed himself. For 
the first time in his life he was alive and thoroughly 
happy. Borrowdale, on the other hand, was miserable. 
Iris had only given him one square dance, she had 
also discarded his flowers for someone else's. 

Gwenda Forbes was radiant in a dress of green 
sequins on net, which made her look like some 
beautiful snake as she turned in the dance. 

Once in the long corridor she met Borrowdale. 

" Aren't you going to ask me to dance, Eric ? " she 
said. 

He flushed and fumbled for his card. " What can 
you spare me? " he asked. 

** The first supper," she said, smiling, and passed on 
with Sir Claude Vardel, a good-looking, very up-to- 
date young man. 

Borrowdale went into the bridge-room and played 
heavily for an hour. He could not bear to look upon 
Iris's triumph, though he himself had predicted it 
The man who generally found everything at his 
feet for the asking was baflled and mad with 
jealousy. 

Meanwhile Forde had claimed Iris. She was glad 
he came up early in the evening, because she wanted 
to get him out of the way and be happy afterwards. 
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" Come into the conservatory, will you ? " he said 
awkwardly, " I have something to say, Iris." 

She followed him at once, and sat down in a large 
wicker-chair. Then as he still hesitated she took £e 
matter into her own hands. 

"Please don't be worried, Jack,*' she said simply. 
*' Of course I know what you have to say, and I 
expect you don't want to say it any more than I 
want to hear it Still the situation has to be faced, 
though I was in hopes you had found a way out/' 

He looked at her and coloured. ''How do you 
mean. Iris ? " he asked nervously. 

" At one time I knew you cared for Gwenda," she 
said gently. "Jack, let us be quite straight with 
each other. Because a man long since dead has 
placed us under an intolerable burden, there is no 
reason why we should bear it a moment longer than 
is necessary. I am not afraid of poverty, are you ? " 

" You need not be," he said bitterly. 

Iris paled. " Why not, more than you ? " she asked. 

" There is Borrowdale and others," he said low. 

She looked straight before her. "We are not 
discussing others," she said quietly. "Please say 
what you want to. Jack ; the dance is nearly over." 

He rose and paced backwards and forwards, 
gnawing at his moustache. Suddenly he paused 
before her and spoke^ " Supposing^ I said I did not 
care for the money a rap either. Iris, that I cared for 
nothing but you ? " he asked. " What then ? " 

She sat up quickly, and her hand ceased to move 
her fan. 

" I should say I was sorry," she said simply. '* But 
I don't think it would be very serious, Jack." She 
laughed, as if amused at some recollection, and the 
colour came slowly back to her cheeks. Her eyes 
still sparkled. 
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The young man lost his head. The girl's beauty 
and indiflerence maddened him. With a sudden 
movement he bent down and caught both her hands, 
crushing them in his clasp. His fierceness drew her 
to her feet, her bouquet fell on the floor between 
them. With a little cry she bent to pick it up, but 
he was too quick for her, with a savage kick he sent 
it flying under a stand of palms crushed and broken, 

« D n the flowers," he said. 

Iris had gone white, lips and all; she stood 
absolutely rigid, facing him, and her eyes were clear 
and cold with contempt. At that moment she hated 
him as she had never done before. 

"When you have released my hands will you 
kindly pick up my flowers ? " she said quietly. 

" Iris, I love you ! my God, how I love you ! " he 
cried almost wildly. 

She still stood white and silent. He dropped her 
fingers and went and gathered up the dying irises. 
She took them from him without a word and clasped 
them to her breast She hardly seemed to breathe in 
her great anger. 

'* Please take me back," was all she said. 

Forde paused, looking at her with twitching lips. 
"Iris, forgive me," he said suddenly. "Everything 
shall be as you wish about the beastly afiair, only I 
can't give you up. If you refuse to marry me to- 
morrow I shall refuse the money." 

" You are not very generous," she broke out 

He came nearer, breathing quickly. " And you are 
cruel," he said. " Don't you see I can't put a price on 
you ? Oh, Iris, my darling, my darling 1 " 

She snatched her arm from his touch. 

"Once you loved Miss Forbes," she answered, 
periiaps not very generously. "Let me at least 
forget that fact, first, Jack, before I have to listen to 
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any fresh protestations. You knew the contents of 
the will. I have no desire to marry you. I am 
ready to forfeit the money. Your refusing it will 
more or less force me to marry you. But at least I 
claim until I am twenty-one. That is three years 
from now, and both of us are free. If you marry 
first, the money is mine to do as I please with, 
and I promise you shall not suffer. If I marry 
first, it is jrours. Is there anything more to be 
said?" 

" I think you have left very little to be desired," he 
said stiffly, and gave her his arm. 

At the ballroom door they found Thorpe waiting. 
He looked at Iris with sudden wonder as she paus^ 
beside him. 

** What is the matter with my princess ? ^ he asked 
low as Forde moved away. 

** Anger, hatred, and all unrighteousness," she said, 
smiling. 

" Let us dance, Mr. Thorpe, and forget." 

" Forget what ? " he asked. 

The arm he had slipped round her held her closely 
for a moment Dare remembered how once he had 
touched the soft hair with his lips, and longed to do 
so again. ^ What ? " he asked once more. 

" That would not be forgetting," she said softly, and 
without another word Dare swung her in amongst 
the dancers. 

Thorpe waltzed, as he skated, perfectly. Iris felt as 
if they were floating through space. It hardly seemed 
as if the floor was under her feet When at last Dare 
stopped by an open door leading into the library, she 
was still quite cool. 

" You can dance," she said. 

He looked pleased. " You liked the flowers ?" he 
asked, glancing at them. 
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She looked straight before her, but there was a 
faint sweet smile on her lips which gave Dare his 
answer even before she spoke. 

" I chose them out of a dozen," she said softly. As 
they stood side by side within the door a couple 
paused outside. It was Lord Stone and Lady 
Dormer, a well-known London hostess. 

** The best-looking man in the room is that young 
Thorpe," she was saying. " His brother is a clever 
man, but his statue is a libel. I have never seen such 
a perfect face and figure as your friend's, Cyril. You 
must introduce me to him." 

' Iris laughed softly as Dare, in crimson confusion, 
tried to draw her away. She looked at the cropped 
bronze curls and perfect profile, smiling. " It must be 
embarrassing to be the rival of your own statue," she 
said mischievously, as he drew up a chair behind a 
screen and put her into it. 

" It's always embarrassing to be anybody's rival," 
he answered quietly. His eyes were dangerous. 

Iris, playing with her flowers, was silent. 

Dare sat and gazed straight before him. He had a 
great deal to ask the girl at his side, and did not know 
where to b^n. He picked up the ribbon <^ her 
bouquet and wound it round his fingers. When he 
reached the end he bent and smelt tiie flowers, then 
he glanced up and met her eyes. 

" Princess, we are friends, aren't we ? " he asked. 

" I hope so," she said softly. 

''And once long ago you were kind enough to 
do me the honour of confiding in me. May I ask 
you something now?" he went on. His eyes were 
gravely quiet like the old Dare's used to be. And 
Iris answered as the child Iris would have done. 

'' Anything you ask I am sure I may answer," she 
said gently. 
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Dare took the little white-gloved hand and raised 
it to his lips. 

''Thank you," he said simply, and then sat still 
again, more touched than he cared to show. 

" Princess," he said presently, when he could trust 
his voice, "is it true that you are to marry your 
cousin, Captain Forde?" 

" I am afraid that I shall have to," she said. 

" Will you tell me why ? " he went on gently ; " for, 
pardon me, but I know you don't love him. Don't 
answer if you would rather not, but if you will I shall 
be so grateful to you. Lady Iris." 

Iris sat up, she did not glance at the motionless 
figure beside her, or grave earnest face, her own was 
set and white. 

"I suppose you know that there is a will which 
binds me on my eighteenth birthday to give a direct 
answer to my cousin's suit?" she said. " Unless he 
does not wish to press it, of course. If I refuse I for- 
feit all my fortune; if he does, it comes to me. I 
think it was a cruel, selfish will to make affect- 
ing unfortunate people who didn't even exist 
then, to gratify one's own whim; don't you, Mr. 
Thorpe?" 

"And may I ask your decision?" Dare put in 
quietly. 

For the first time she looked at him. 

" I should have been glad to repudiate the money, 
though it would have vexed my people," she said. 
" Only, unfortunately, my cousin wants to marry me 
and will not take the money." 

" And you. Princess ? " Dare whispered. 

" I have asked for the time I am allowed to make 
up my mind in," she said gently. " Perhaps before 
then he may have changed — again^ 

Dare shook his head. " Princess," he said suddenly. 
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" if a man who was poor now, but who loved you 
dearly, had made a name for himself at the end of 
that time, would you give up all for his sake if you 
cared for him ? Would you ? " 

" 7/* I cared ? " she said. " Mr. Thorpe, will you tell 
me what you mean ? " 

She sat quite still, with a wonderful light in the eyes 
she still kept on his, but Dare did not go on. H« 
suddenly covered his face with his hands and 
remained silent. The unutterable hopelessness of it 
all had gripped him just then. 

''Nothing," he said unsteadily, ''nothing; I was 
only wondering." 

He rose up and took her back to the ballroom then, 
but the gladness of the evening was gone. He 
wanted only to be with her again. His eyes followed 
her continually. 

After supper he led her into the old tower-room 
and pointed down towards Craig Ireton. 

" That was our kingdom," he said, standing behind 
her as they gazed out over the snow-bound world. 
" Do you remember your old craving for freedom. 
Princess ? Wouldn't you like to wing your way now 
over the whiteness ? " 

She looked back at him dreamily. 

*' O hark, O hear 1 how thin and dear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet, and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland fidntly blowing !" 

she quoted softly. " Wouldn't it be cold out there, 
Mr. Thorpe?" 

"Not if one flew into the sunshine," he said 
gently. 

"You are going abroad soon, aren't you?" she 
asked presently. 
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'^Yes, Allan and I are going to the Riviera/' he 
said. ^He wants change. We are leaving here 
to-morrow." 

She started, and the fingers that she had laid on his 
red sleeve tightened suddenly. '* I am sorry/' she 
said simply. 

" But we shall meet again, Princess," he went on 
low. '' I have to work and work hard, even though I 
gain nothing in the end, even though my life is left 
unto me desolate. Still, bn't it worth while ' that a 
man should strive and agonise, and taste the veriest 
Hell on Earth for the hope of such a prize ' ? " He 
paused, looking down tenderly on the soft golden 
head, almost misty in the moonlight, and in his eyes 
was a great tenderness and love. '' And if it is not 
for me," he went on low — 

** * Surely though it live or die, 
Your ftice was worth 
All that a man may think to give, 

On Earth?"* 

She looked up at him suddenly and caught her 
breath. 

Then he drew her hand softly through his arm 
and led her into the conservatory. Just at the door 
his foot struck against some withered irises. His 
face hardened. Iris felt his arm stiffen and was 
frightened. A blaze of anger swept into his eyes 
and tightened his lips. 

'* How did these get here ? " he asked coldly. 

The girl was silent. She could not explain to 
him the scene to which her cousin had treated 
her. 

** My bouquet fell and someone trod on it," she said 
quickly. " It was not my fault." 

He took the bunch from her and scanned the 
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drooping leaves. ''It is not fit for you to carry now/* 
he said shortly, and tossed it into a chair. He knew 
that he was making a fool of himself, but he couldn't 
help it A hard, cruel something, arising from bitter 
hurt at her disregard for his flowers, was blotting out 
all his natural good-nature and kindliness. 

Iris leant back against the door and looked at him 
in troubled wonder. 

" Of all the flowers I wore yours," she said un- 
steadily. '' I told you what happened. If you won't 
trust or believe me, Mr. Thorpe, I am sorry. No 
doubt I deserve your suspicion." 

He turned and looked at her then, and the anger 
died. Shame took its place. He led her to the chair 
and picked up the bouquet, when she sat down he laid 
it in her lap. 

*' I am a savage," he said huskily. " Forgive me." 

Her eyes were full of tears, she gathered up the 
flowers and held them to her lips. For the first time 
that night she felt tired. 

Dare bent forward and laid his hand on hers, 
drawing the nerveless fingers into his clasp. 

" I was a brute," he broke out again. ** Dear little 
Princess, forgive me." 

She lifted her eyes at last and looked at him. 

" I was angrier than you," she said, trembling. " I 
was even rude." 

Dare forgot all his fine intentions then, foi^ot 
everything but that his Princess was lying back 
beside him like a broken flower because of his own 
harshness and brutality. He caught her other hand 
and bent until his lips were almost on her hair. 

** 1 shall never forgive myself," he said low in her 
ear. '' I think I was mad, child. But life is some- 
times hard, little Princess, so hard that one can 
scarcely bear the burden of it in silence. Some day 
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I hope and pray I may come into my kingdom, and 
then perhaps " 

" Yes ? " she lifted her face so suddenly as she spoke 
that his lips brushed her cheek. 

Thorpe sat back as if he had been shot and 
clenched his teeth. He did not dare to look in her 
eyes. In that moment he laid hold of himself and 
crushed down his manhood by the force of his will. 
He was quite white and tired-looking when he 
answered. 

''If you will listen to me then, Princess, I will tell 
you all my story," he said. " God knows if that time 
will ever come." 

She did not answer, and at that moment Gwenda 
Forbes and Lord Borrowdale entered. The former 
paused with a little smile. Dare' rose. There was a 
curious greyness on Borrowdale's face, but he made 
no outward sign as Iris passed him followed by her 
partner. 

When they had gone Gwenda turned to him and 
broke into mocking laughter. 

** If more women were like Lady Iris Ireton men 
would be better, wouldn't they, Eric?" she said 
tauntingly. 

He merely bowed. 

She came close up to him under the palms and 
looked into his face. " They say no creature smarts 
so little as a fool," she went on scornfully. ''Isn't 
that true ? " 

"I don't know," he answered coldly. "Do you 
find it so?" 

She moved back as if he had struck her, and a 
sullen wave of red swept over her from neck to brow. 

" Don't you see, then, that that child is infatuated 
with Mr Thorpe," she said viciously, "and he 
worships her?" 
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" And if it is as you say, how does it concern you 
or me ? " he asked quickly. 

''Only in so far that it proves I was right," she 
said triumphantly. "Your beautiful cold angel has 
been deceiving you all this time. 

Hb eyes flashed suddenly. " How ? "^ he asked. 

"Lady Iris met Dare Thorpe long ago when he 
was at Stone Ireton/' she said. "They used to 
spend whole days together when you were holding 
her up to me as an example and shining li|^t 
And yet she allowed her brother in my presence 
to introduce her to him as a stranger two days 
ago. 

" And if so, what then ? " Borrowdale asked. He 
was furiously angry really, but he would not allow 
Gwenda Forbes to see it 

" Nothing," she said sweetly. " Only, bad as I am, 
it didn't seem quite straight, evin to me. We had an 
argument about it at dinner the other night, and you 
were rash enough to say you knew Lady Iris hated 
deceit," she laughed. 

Borrowdale turned and looked at her as one might 
look at something one utterly despised. His lips 
and eyes even smiled faintly. 

" I am afraid I still say it," he drawled quietly. 
"I believe Iris Ireton to be devoid of most of the 
mean, petty things you call womatUy failings. Miss 
Forbes." 

" I see. Then when she has amused herself to the 
top of her bent with Dare Thorpe, and her cousin 
won't have her, you will marry her gladly ? " she broke 
out passionately. 

He straightened himself suddenly. 

•* The matter rests entirely with Lady Iris Ireton," 
he said haughtily, though he was white with sup- 
pressed fury. 
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Gwenda spread out her hands and dropped him a 
low, mocking courtesy. 

** Congratulations, my lord/' she said. 

And so left him standing alone, with a very devil 
of jealousy and hatred in his heart. 



CHAPTER XII 

Next morning most of the men went off to some 
distant coverts to shoot Only Dare and Allan 
returned early, as they had to leave by the four 
o'clock train from Stone Ireton. 

Forde had been with the Earl and his lawyers all 
the morning. 

Borrowdale, who had complained of headache from 
his gun-fire, had accompanied the ladies on to the ice 
in the morning, but he had spent all his time apart 
practising figures by himself. 

Iris could hardly believe in her luck. She, Nita, 
and Pat ran races and had a real good time of it till 
after luncheon, when Borrowdale suddenly appeared 
at her side and offered to put on her skates. She had 
to submit, and also to accept his hands when he 
offered to do the outside edge round the lake with 
her. 

There was a certain hardness in his manner 
which puzzled Iris as they glided over the smooth 
surface. 

It was almost as if he had lost his respect for her. 
Like Thorpe, Iris admired him as a man, and did not 
care to lose his esteem, though she would gladly have 
done without his affection. 

" Arc you angry with me, Lord Borrowdale ? " she 
asked presently, as they swung into the middle, still 
pursued by Pat 
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He looked at her keenly. '' Do you know of any 
reason why I should be ? " he asked guardedly. 

" No, or I would hardly have asked you/' she said. 

** Lady Iris, I wonder if you know how much I 
have believed in you/' he said suddenly after a 
lengthened pause, as they flew swiftly towards the 
hole where the swans bathed. ''If I ever found I 
had been mistaken in you I think I should chuck 
everything/' 

" I don't think you would show much sense in 
doing that/' she said, smiling. "Wouldn't it be 
rather unfair to make me suffer for your sins as well 
as my own ? " 

** If you do wrong you must bear the consequences," 
he said shortly ** It doesn't only aflect yourself/' 

Iris laughed. ''But, Lord Borrowdale, this is all 
Greek to me," she exclaimed. " Why do I deserve 
this lecture ? What are my great sins ? " 

His hands tightened* on hers almost cruelly. 

" Did you know young Thorpe before you met him 
here ? " he asked harshly. 

It had come, once again Iris recc^^ised Gwenda's 
hand and her inexhaustible spite. 

" Since you know I did, why do you ask ? " she 
said proudly. 

Borrowdale went white. "And yet you allowed 
C3nil to believe you had never met him before/' 
he broke out furiously. "Oh, you women, you 
women " 

"Hushl" she said imperatively. She snatched 
her hands away and faced him, trembling. " When 
I met Mr. Thorpe two years ago," she said quickly, 
"he had no idea who I was. He saved me from 
that poor idiot who was annoying me. I was tired 
of adulation— of you. He took me for an ordinary 
child, and was kind to me in a way jrou could not 
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understand In return I deceived him. I knew 
he was in the drawing-room that night, that is why 
I would not sing for you. If there was any deceit, 
it was practised towards Mr. Thorpe, who would 
not even have known my name if my brother had 
not spoken it that night'' « 

" Why did you never tell me oi-him ? " he asked. 

" Why should I ? " she said. << I was a child, the 
mystery pleased me. After that I went abroad. Mr. 
Thorpe and I were practically strangers when we met 
again here. I am aware who your informant was/' 
she went on scornfully. '* Mr. Thorpe told me he had 
told Miss Forbes of his meeting with me when she 
was in Ireland. Evidently he thought there was 
nothing to conceal, or he would not have proclaimed 
it on the housetops. She tried to be unpleasant 
about it the other night, and I told her then, as I 
might have told you now, Lord Borrowdale, ' That it 
was none of her business.' " Iris's face was flaming, 
she turned shortly and skated away. Borrowdale over- 
took her and bent to look into her angry face. 

** I told her I did not believe her," he said. 

Iris made no reply. With chin uplifted she skated 
on before him. *' I wish to be alone," was all she said. 

Borrowdale had to laugh even when she most 
angered him, her airs of childish dignity amused him 
in spite of himself. 

"What can I do to be forgiven?" he asked 
humbly. 

'* I have asked you to leave me," she repeated 
coldly. It hurt her more than she cared to own that 
her and Dare's secret had been blazoned abroad. 
She was glad he was leaving Stone Ireton if Borrow- 
dale stayed on. 

Suddenly she felt his hand on her shoulder. He 
was beside her, his face very white and determined. 
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** Iris/' he said, " I cannot prove to you my belief 
in you better than by asking you to be my wife. 
Will you many me?" 

It seemed to the girl as if the ice had swayed up 
suddenly and the landscape become blurred. She 
caught his arm to steady herself. When the stunned 
feelmg had passed she found herself standing opposite 
the young man, still clutching his hand. In the other 
he held lus cap. It seemed as if he could not do her 
too much honour. 

The gentle l^^ht in his eyes, and the quiet deference 
of his manner, touched Iris to the quick. It pained 
her to have to hurt him. 

He repeated his question in a low voice. Iris knew 
he spoke low to keep it steady, she £plt the man 
meant what he said. 

" There is no need to say * I love you,' " he went on 
gravely, ^ You have known that, I think, for a long 
time." 

" There is no need to say any more, is there? " she 
faltered. '' Until I am twenty-one I am more or less 
bound by my grandfather's mil. Lord Borrowdale." 

" But, Iris, if you married me now the money would 
go to him," he persisted gently. '* I have more than 
enough for us both. Your people would not object." 

''Oh, hushl" she said quickly. ''You make me 
ashamed with your great generosity. I do not wish 
to hurt you. Lord Borrowdale, but I cannot marry 
you." 

His face was grey. " I knew you would say that 
at first," he said huskily. " But, Iris, is there anyone 
else you care for ? " 

" I do not think so," she b^an truthfully, and then 
suddenly she saw Dare coming across the ice towards 
them, and stood still with a flame in her cheeks. 

Borrowdale followed her glance, and closed his 
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teeth sharply. *'I shall not be beaten/' he said 
fiercely. '* It you were sure, I would go ; but until 
you tell me straight you love another mani I shall 
persist" He left her then and skated away to join 
the others. 

Iris stood alone, waiting for Dare to come to her. 
He came with long swinging strides, his face glowing, 
the sunlight dancing in his eyes, making them clear 
mossy green. And suddenly as the girl met their 
gladness she knew why she could never marry 
Borrowdale. She wished he were not going. She 
felt lonely and sad. 

'* I have come to say good-bye, Princess," he said, 
bending down to stroke Pat " I hear we may meet 
abroad. Lady Wrenford speaks of going to the South 
of France shortly." 

" Not till next month," she said hopelessly. 

Dare stood up and looked at her sharply. He 
noticed how pale her face was, and how blue the 
shadows lay under her downcast eyes. 

" You oughtn't to stand about after dancing all night. 
Lady Iris," he said gently. ** Chills are nasty things." 

" I should not think you ever suiTered from one/' 
she said, half laughing. 

*' I don't remember ever being ill in my life," he 
answered ^ But because I am as strong as a horse 
it doesn't say 3^u must be so." 

She looked away past him to the snow dropping off 
the trees in rapid thaw. On the ice was a surface of 
water already. 

''When the frost goes the hunting will begin 
again/' she said. ''I wish you were here for it, 
though I suppose it would seem poor sport compared 
with Ireland." 

Dare's eyes were full of longings. " Perhaps some 
day you will come over and see us all," he said. "If 
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it wasn't for old Allan I'd go back now for one good 
gallop." 

Suddenly the face before him lost its lovely eager 
flush, and Iris grew white again. 

*^ 1 hope the last couple of days haven't been too 
awful /' she said coldly, and turned away. 

For a moment Dare stared, then he remembered the 
old argument in Wrenford Copse and broke into merry 
laughter. He was by her side in an instant. 

" Oh, Princess, how I should like to shake you," he 
said. "You silly little person, will you look me in 
the eyes and tell me you believe that ? " 

" I do not want to look at you at all," Iris said. 

Dare took her arm and pointed to the old plank 
bridge, gleaming like alabaster in the bright sunshine. 

"Do you remember, Princess," he said, "how 
somebody once was very cross with me long ago, and 
how when I had gone she sat down under ttuit tree 
and cried bitterly ? Child, if you send me away now 
I think you will be as sorry afterwards. I know I 
shall." There was a ring of deep feeling behind the 
raillery. Iris recognised it and looked at him. The 

Seen eyes were quite dark. They glistened as she 
Dked. 

She put out her hand with her old impulsive- 
ness. "I am sorry now," she said quickly. "And 
some day I hope I shall see your Ireland." 

The flash in his eyes was worth seeing. Iris held 
her breath and stood spellbound. 

Allan's voice came ringing impatiently over the ice. 
Thorpe turned ; they were under the trees, close to the 
swans' hole where the ice was thin. As he relinquished 
her hand Cora Vanbeer and Cyril came skating up, 
hand-in-hand, followed by Gwenda Forbes. Pat, who 
had the strongest antipathy for the latter, darted out 
from behind Iris and rushed straight at her, barking. 
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Gwenda gave a scream and swung round. Cyril 
loosened his hold on Cora and tried to kick the dog 
out of the way. In so doing he lost his balance, 
staggered back, and fell sprawling with his head and 
shoulders over the hole. There was a nasty scrunching 
crack as he tried to sit up. Dare shouted to him to 
lie still, but even as he did so the ice gave and Lord 
Stone was shot backwards head downwards into the 
lake. In an instant Thorpe realised that when he 
rose his head would be under the ice, and the other 
side was over an inch thick. Dare flung off his coat 
and overcoat, and lowered himself quickly over the 
edge. His feet were caught in reeds, but he could 
find no sure footing until at length he struck a dead 
tree almost up to Ae surface. Taking a secure hold 
of it, and thanking Grod for his great strength, Dare 
dived under tiie water. In a minute he ha^ caught 
Cyril, who was luckily already unconscious, and was 
dragging him towards the opening. In that time he 
lived years. The horror of the black ice above shutting 
them in like a tomb, the dead weight dragging him 
down, the possibility of «the branch breaking, and the 
awful breathlessness, would have drowned a weaker 
man, but Dare rose to the surface in safety and lifted 
Cyril with his free arm. 

Many hands were there to help^ Borrowdale took 
the young Viscount from Dare's clasp. Half a dozen 
other men pulled him out and patted him on the 
back. 

Iris, kneeling by Cyril and Cora Vanbeer, who was 
helping to restore him, looked at Dare with all her 
grateful heart in her tear-filled eyes. 

Dare shook the wet from his clothes and picked up 
his overcoat He suddenly remembered Allan would 
be waiting for him. He slmmk from missing his train 
and from the thanks of the Wrenfords. Without a 
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word he turned and ran as hard as he could across 
the ice. Most of the men who saw him go thought 
he had gone to change. 

Dare stopped the trap at the turn of the avenue, 
and sprang up behind. His long coat hid the wet of 
his clothes. 

" I thought you would be late, so I drove down to 
pick you up," Allan remarked shortly. 

'* Sorry, old chap," Dare said, but he made no 
reference to the accident 

The winter's evening was fast closing in, and Allan 
noticed nothing. Dare sat very silent in the train, 
gazing out on the flying landscape while Allan read 
and smoked. He believed his flannel shirt and long 
woollen stockings would save him from cold ; he had 
intended to change on the way up, but every carriage 
was crowded. During the hour's journey he was 
chilled to the bone, but his heart was too warm to make 
him mind. 

On their arrival at the Metropole he was so stiff* 
that he could hardly stand ; his teeth chattered when 
he tried to speak. 

Allan, seeing him suddenly in the glare of electric 
light, stared. "Good God, Darei" he said quickly, 
" are you ill ? " 

Dare shook all over, darts of fire and ice seemed to 
be running down his spine. He tried to answer Allan, 
but the sluiking seemed to have spread to his heart 
and choked him. He sat down in the nearest chair. 
Allan emptied half of his flask into the cup and 
forced it down hb throat. 

Then for the first time he noticed that Dare was 
soaked to the skin. 
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PART III 

CHAPTER XIII 

** I MUST say the Riviera is most becoming." 

Lord Borrowdale had just come up the path from 
the sea in a short blue yachting jacket, white ducks 
and peaked cloth cap, which he lifted as he joined 
Lady Wrenford and Iris. 

It was a picture day, perfectly still, with bright 
sunshine and inky shadows making a stage effect 
A broad, red-barked Scotch fir spread pleading arms 
to the Mediterranean, as if to show off the iniquity of 
the red roses which had festooned along its branches* 
Some of them almost touched Iris's head as she sat 
hatless, in a plain white muslin dress with some 
wistaria at her breast 

Lady Wrenford was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, which consisted of a hand-painted mauve chiffon 
dress, and hat entirely composed of pink roses. 
Monte Carlo was writ large upon her brow as 
she buttoned her cream-coloured gloves lined with 
rose. 

''The Riviera forces one to be particular," she 
said, smiling as she shook hands. "If it gives of its 
best it also demands the best from us. It is the 
most trying light I know. Perfectly fresh things at 
home look deplorable here." 
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Iris laughed. ''Nature trying to counteract the 
people/' she said. 

Borrowdale glanced at her as he leant up against 
the tree. 

" They don't please )rou, Lady Iris ? " he asked 

''No, Lord borrowdale, they do not," she said 
decidedly. 

" But, my dear Iris, who would ? " Lady Wrenford 
broke in impatiently. " After all, the people are no 
worse here llian anywhere else." 

" Only the climate doesn't give them a chance, it 
isn't charitable," Lord Borrowdale said mockingly. 

Iris smiled and sat up. 

" I should have thought the sunshine wo^ld have 
made them feel better, she said. ." As far as I am 
concerned I just want to sit still all day and dream of 
lovely things." 

" Misleading if they are not likriy to come true," 
Borrowdale put in quickly. 

Iris looked up at him, still smiling. 

" They do not mislead anyone else," she said calmly. 
She had not yet forgiven Borrowdale for doubting 
her truth. Lady Wrenford had been looking towards 
the Villa. 

" I do wish Cyril would come," she broke out. " I 
promised Lady Adare to be at the Metropole for 
dijeHneK It's after eleven now. What did he say 
last night, Eric ? " 

" I heard him telling Thorpe he would bring him 
over about eleven," Borrowdale answered. "Allan 
Thorpe was going to play golf, so perhaps he has 
run them on to La Bocca. Aren't you going to 
Monte, Lady Iris ? " 

"No; I like it at night," Iris said. "The day- 
time there has no charms for me. I hate the glare 
and dust and pigeon shooting." 
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"T am sorry," Borrowdale said. '*I was going 
to have asked you to come and see me shooting 
there one day. If you could get over your dislike 
to the killing, I think the rest would amuse you." 
" Lady Wrenford rose. " I shall go and collect my 
things/* she said. " Iris, look after Lord Borrowdale," 
she smiled, and rustled away with a jingle of golden 
charms, leaving a faint perfume of white rose behind. 

Borrowdale sapk into her chair, and sat leaning 
forward with his hands between his knees. 

" We met Miss Vanbeer at Monte yesterday," he 
remarked. "She is staying here at the Prince de 
Galle." 

Iris laughed. ** Then my jnother may give up all 
hope of seeing Cyjril from this out," she said. 

There was a long silence, which the man broke 
again. 

" I ran against •Dare Thorpe and his brother also 
at Nice," he said. "He must have had a pretty 
sharp bout of rheumatic fever after his ducking at 
Stoae Ireton ? " 

" Yes," she said low. " There was a time when we 
all thought he would never get better ; I think it was 
chiefly pwing to his brother's unceasing care that he 
did. Cyril is bringing them both over here to-day. 
They are staying at Mont Boron." 

"Thorpe looks awfully ill still," Borrowdale went 
on, always keeping his eyes on the sea. " Don't let 
him see you think so. Lady Iris." 

She looked at him almost gently. "Thank you 
for warning me," she said softly. " I shall remember." 

Borrowdale flushed, and his brows drew together. 
."Sometimes I wonder if science hasn't gone too 
far," he said. "Thorpe gives you a shock. He 
looks as if he had been dragged back against God's 
will and had left the best part of himself behind" 
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" Perhaps he is meant to do something great," Iris 
said gently. Her blue eyes were full of tears. 

Borrowdale still looked towards the sea. 

'* I wonder/' he drawled slowly, '' if I were Thorpe 
I should feel cheated." 

They both fell silent after that Iris was wondering 
how she would have felt if Dare had gone out of her 
life. Whether, if he was never^ to be ansrthing more 
to her, it would not have been better for them both. 
And yet, perhaps, he did not care as much as she did. 
He had never told her how he loved her. She 
remembered the three xiays of their freedom, and 
knew that, in spite of the beauty around, her heart 
ached. Borrowdale was learning the lesson of 
patience hard in those days. Sometimes he went 
back to the old life and tried to forget But he only 
remembered afterwards to hate Umself. As they 
sat silent a motor swung through the gate at last and 
drew up before the door. 

''Here they are," Borrowdale remarked. 

Iris sat quite still, holding her breath. She made nq 
attempt to rise, because she felt suddenly that she could 
not stand. She was shaking all over. She saw her 
mother greet the two men with Cyril, and then point 
towards the terrace. Only one man turned and 
came towards them. Allan Thorpe still lingered 
with Stone and Lady Wrenford. 

Borrowdale rose suddenly and lifted his cap. '' I 
am going to ask your brother to take me also to 
Monaco," he said gently, and walked off. 

Iris was left alone in the sweet-scented shade. 
She saw Borrowdale greet Dare and pass on. She 
knew then that she had to face the hardest moment 
in her life. She had not seen Thorpe since Cyril's 
accident The man was very white, illness had 
robbed him of his self-control. He had not thought 
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he should ever feel anything again, but, as he paused 
before Iris, he knew tiiat he was near fainting. She 
read the distress on his face and rose hastily with 
outstretched hands. 

^l am so glad you are better, Mr. Thorpe,** she 
said. " You are nearly well now, aren't you ? " 

Then as she met his quiet glance she felt the 
falsest thing in all the beautiful garden. She had 
expected to see an invalid, but Dare was merely skin 
and bone, with the shadow of the past fight still heavy 
upon him. 

** He had not," as Borrowdale had said, ** yet come 
back." 

They stood for a moment hand in hand, then she 
pushed him gently towards a chair and sank into one 
herself. 

''I told the man we would have dijtAner out 
here," she said, trying to speak naturally. ^ I hate 
being indoors this weather, don't you ? " 

" I can't get enough of the sun," he said, and smiled. 

The smile nearly finished Iris. " Isn't this garden 
pretty ? " she went on quickly.^ " Look at those tiny 
'yellow trumpet-flowers through the grass under the 
peach tree, Mr. Thorpe; and that mass of yellow 
stone-crop and brown against the blue of the sea. 
By and by I will take you and show 3rou the wistaria 
walk, it's absolutely lovely, and the great hedges of 
heliotrope and camellias." 

^ You like flowers as much as ever," Dare said. 

"* I love them," she answered. " I should like to 
fill my arms with them and have them all round me 
always. I could cry ^en I see the headless masses 
at Grasse." 

The man came out with a table at that moment 
and Iris rose. 

*' Let us stroll along the terrace until dijeAner is 
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ready/' she said. " I would like to show you the 
funny mauve creeper along the walls on the sea 
front" 

He rose at once, and tc^ether they went down the 
grass lawn, and reached the gravel sweep which ran 
all along the balustrade, which was divided from the 
sea only by the railway and road. Near the end an 
iron bridge spanned both, and led on to the seashore 
and private landing-stage where Lord Borrowdale had 
left his boat Behind tiiem, under some mimosa trees, 
was a hedge of large, single, white dog-roses. Iris 
picked a couple of them and held them out " Farther 
on there is some honeysuckle," she said to the silent 
man at her side. " It reminds me of home." 

Dare smiled. " Strange, isn't it ? " he said, " that 
often when one is at a place one only appreciates it 
because it reminds one of something else." 

Iris laughed. "Not only that, Mr. Thorpe," she 
went on, " but often the place one is reminded of one 
thought unpleasant at the time. I often wonder if 
we ever appreciate things at their true value. What 
should we do without the laws of comparison ? " 

" To be able to grumble is a great luxury," Dare 
said. 

Iris glanced at him, amused The horrible stillness 
had left his eyes, they were full of light and laughter 
once more. 

" I think you are right," she said. " As a child, 
instead of plajring with dolls, I nursed a grievance. 
Now that I have looked it in the face, and even 
shaken it, I do not fear it so much, and so I find 
myself most uninteresting to myself A mere ordinary 
mortal, instead of a Queen of Romance, I can no 
longer sigh with Mariana, *My spirit is here alone. 
It walks forgotten and is forlorn.' " 

They were standing side by side looking over the 
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sea, and suddenly he put out one thin hand and 
clasped it over hers. 

"Oh, Princess, how I have wanted you/' he 
said 

After that there was a great silence, broken only 
by the hush of the sea and the crackle of the leaves 
in the blue gums overhead. 

Iris's hand still lay under his, and she made no 
effort to draw it away. In the stillness they drew 
very close together, and his eyes never left her face. 

"At the last,'' he said, speaking as one who is 
afraid of his own voice, " you held me back." 

She looked up then through tears, and saw his soul 
held in the chains of her own forging. 

** Perhaps it was because I had not ihanked you," 
she whispered low. " Words could not do it, but 
deeds may, Mr. Thorpe." 

" If you will but give me time, that is all I ask," he 
said. " Not deeds, not words. Princess. I want no 
payment" 

" How then can I serve you ? " she said low. 

He lifted her hand and laid it against his lips. 
"'Those also serve who only stand and wait,'" he 
quoted softly. 

" I am not going to wait merely standing still," she 
said, smiling. " I am going to enjoy the waiting with 
your help. One day I shall get Cyril to take us 
across to the Islands, and we must go to the Gorge 
de Loup and Napoule. Oh, I shall keep you busy, 
Mr. Thorpe." 

" I shall be only too happy to be kept so," he said, 
with a catch in his breath. 

Her eyes filled with tears. " You gave me Cyril's 
life," she said simply. " If I could give you all the 
world I would." 

" I do not want the world, Princess," he said. 
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Her cheeks flushed softly under his glance^ and she 
laughed with a little thrill in her voice. 

Dare had come back to life. 

They strolled over to the fir tree and found Cyril 
and Allan already there. The chauffeur had driven 
Lady Wrenford and Lord Borrowdale. The two 
young men were going to meet Miss Vanbeer and 
play tennis on the Beausite grounds after lunch. 

" Why don't you two drive down to Rumpelmayer's, 
later on, for tea ? " Cyril suggested. 

Dare glanced with sudden consternation at Iris. 
" I am quite happy here/' he said. 

Iris laughed. The idea of their preferring the glare 
and crowd of the Croisette, when they could he together 
in the Villa gardens, struck her as funny. 

** I suppose you will go to the Battle of Flowers ? " 
Allan said presently. 

" I want to take the motor, but Iris doesn't like it/' 
Cyril grumbled. ''What do you think about it, 
Thorpe ? you are an artist" 

<' I agree with Lady Iris/' Allan said. <* What do 
you say, Dare?" 

Dare knew what he thought, but he said nothing, 
merely watching Iris with deep contented eyes. 

The girl clapped her hands. ''Mr. Thoipe shall 
plan a carriage for me," she cried. " You can take 
mother if you like, Cyril. I shall have my own party 
and go in state." 

Allan smiled. " I will submit my ideas to your 
ladyship in a couple of days," he said, rising. " I 
suppose we had better be making tracks now, Stone. 
Au revoir. Lady Iris. You won't let Dare stay out 
during sunset, will you, if I am not back ? " 

Iris glanced at I^atre. " I shall bully him hcmibly " 
she said, smiling. 

They walked to the Villa gate with them, and 
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waved until they went in by the Esterelle Gate, a 
short-cut to the Beausite grounds. Then they loitered 
for a moment to watch some motors pass. A faint 
smell of orange flowers and pine trees was borne 
down from the hills above. 

** I like this place better than Nice/' Dare remarked. 

'' I love it/' Iris said. " It is like the ideal spring 
one expects at home but never gets. Out on the golf 
links the grass is green, and full of Star-of-Bethlehem 
flowers, wild violets, tiny orchids, and heartsease. 
Then the fruit trees round La Bocca are pink with 
blossoms. It's just a dream." 

'' Everything looks new washed," Dare re- 
marked. 

They had turned from the gate and were strolling 
by a stream to the grotto where gold and silver fish 
disported themselves. Iris turned away from it 
towards the sunshine. 

'' It's damp down there/' she said. Dare followed 
her, as he would have followed her to the world's 
end, without demur. Suddenly she paused, and 
he glanced up. They had entered a path shaded 
by great trees of wistaria in full bloom. They fell 
over and round them lik£ sheets of mauve rain. 
The air was laden with their scent and noisy with 
the hum of bees. 

Thorpe put out his hand and touched tiie branches. 
They were warm, like living things, from the glow of 
the sun. He glanced at and met Iris's eyes full of 
such pity as unmanned him. 

** Don't," he said quickly, and shielded his face with 

She came back to herself with a start and crimson 
flush of shame. Dare noticed how pale gold her hair 
looked against the mauve, and how dark her eyes. 
She went up to him quickly. 
10 
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''I hate to see you so thin and weak" she said 
unsteadily. ** Mr Thorpe, you must make haste and 
get wdl.'^ 

He laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

" I shall soon be strong again/' he assured her. ** It 
takes some time to pick up, that's all." 

She took his other hand and laid it upon her own 
tiny palm, spreading out the thin fingers. 

" They couldn't hold a pulling horse now," she said, 
trying to smile. 

He remained silent, looking down on her face 
always as she stroked his fingers. He was content 
so to stand there for ever and let the world go by. 
There was a strange sense of unreality about it alL 
The sunlight, the background and arch of purple 
glory, the blue sea and psdm trees beyond, the slender 
girl at his side holding his hand in hers. He lifted 
his free hand and touched her hair. It was soft as 
silk to his fingers. He brought them gently to her 
cheek and so on down to where the chin curved to 
the throat, and as they passed they left a flush of 
crimson. Suddenly Dare s fingers shook ; sometlung 
awoke in him and stirred as it had done that night at 
Stone Ireton. He saw only the girl and the Uue of 
her eyes and the maddening curve of her lips. His 
hand unconsciously tightenol on hers. H^ flung his 
other arm round her and drew her close up to where 
his heart beat and nearly suffocated him. 

"Iris," he said, and still more wildly, ^Iris, 
Iris." 

She lay against him, and suddenly she knew that 
his heart had ceased to pound against her cheek. 
The arms that held her were relaxing. 

She looked up, and then flung her arms around 
him. He was Ijdng back against the wistaria gasping 
for breath. She lowered him to the ground and 
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knelt beside him while he struggled with uncon« 
sciousness. 

Presently he opened his eyes and smiled 

''Don't be frightened/' he said gently. "I am a 
fool." 

She brushed the moisture off his brow with her 
handkerchief and her face was very grave. 

''I ought to have known better/' was all she 
said. 

The pain in his eyes grew. "You/' he said 
unsteadily, and so low that she had to bend down to 
hear. '' Ah, don't. It was I who was a coward and 
a fool, Princess. Will you help me to be strong ? " 

She understood at once that he thought himself a 
traitor for his words uttered in the madness of a 
moment. She looked deep and steadily into his 
eyes. 

'' What you say, or what you leave unsaid, makes 
no difference to me," she said quietly. " I will forget 
until you wish me to remember ; when you fail me, 
then it is time enough to accuse yourself." 

A shiver shook Um. "And if I fail, Princess?" 
he murmured. "If I fail — " He had risen, and, 
white and tired, was leaning back against a tree for 
support. 

She met his eyes with trust and love in her 
own. 

''You will not fail," she said, and led him back 
into the sunlight. 

They did not speak of intimate things again. 
Once when the sky was changing into rose over the 
Esterelles he turned to her ana spoke. 

" Princess, some day I want you to come with me. 
I have something to show you." 

"Where? "she asked. 

He pointed into the sunset and his lips smiled. 
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''Beyond those hilk/' he said. ''WiU you come, 
Princess ? " 

** Yes/' she answered, and shivered suddenly. 

The day was over. The chili of sunset had 
come. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Lady Wrenford was a woman of the world and a 
bom gambler. Iris was allowed to do as she pleased 
with 1^ days in the South of France. Lord Wrenford 
was still in Rome living amongst th^ ruins. ''It was 
a mercy for himi" his wife often averred, ''that he 
had not been bom six thousand years earlier, or 
he would not have known what to do with him- 
self." 

Lady Wrenford argued that there was a time for 
eveiything. The Thorpes were charming, well bom, 
and both were fairly well known. If Iris chose to 
amuse herself with die handsome young giant, Lady 
Wrenford had no objection, as long as it saved her 
the bother of having to look after the girl. Later on, 
when the time came, she could put down her foot. 
In the meanwhile she decided to let well alone. It 
enabled her to live at the tables, and repaid Dare 
Thorpe for saving Cyril's life. 

Iris often wondered at the amount of freedom she 
was allowed in those days. She realised with some 
surprise that her mother had no fear of Dare, and 
even encouraged him. 

Borrowdale looked on, and, like most onlookers, 
saw most of the game. Often in his heart he cursed 
the stupidity of die Countess, but he was powerless. 
He thought it would have been better if she had 
been crud at once, and so kinder in the end. 

140 
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Once on the terrace at Monte Carlo he spoke to 
Iris about it They were, as usual, waiting for her 
ladyship, pacing backwanls and forwards in the 
warm night air. 

"Thorpe seems much better," he remarked 
suddenly. 

Iris started slightly. ''Yes," she said, and 
waited. 

Borrowdale pulled at his cigar and stared out 
towards Cap Martin. " He's a good chap," he said 
suddenly. " Too good to be fooled." 

She made no answer, but a faint smile touched her 
lips. Borrowdale read it aright 

" You think I don't know everything, but I know 
that much, Lady Iris," he said wamingly. 

She paused by a cactus plant and touched one 
of the flowers. "Not pretty, are they?" she 
remarked. 

Borrowdale smiled ; a minute after he proposed to 
her for about the sixth time. And of cour^ Iris 
said " No." 

"Aren't you about tired of doing it?" she said, 
laughing. " I know I am tired of refusing." 

"I wish you were," he said, and relapsed into 
silence. 

Presently he began to argue. 

" After all, Forde isn't any better than I am when 
all is said and done," he remarked. " If you must 
marry him to give him the cash, why not marry 
me instead and let him have it ? " 

" If, as you acknowledge, there is no difference 
between you, I don't see what I gain by the 
exchange," Iris answered, laughing. 

Borrowdale had himself too well in hand those 
days to give hipiself away. Iris had lost all fear 
of a scene. 
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He threw away the end of his cigar, and stroked 
his moustache with a perfectly steady hand. 

"Not much/' he said. "Perhaps a more durable 
affection, that is all. It counts with some women." 

" Not if she doesn't care for the man/' the girl said 
gently. 

Bbrrowdale smiled grimly. " My dear child, when 
you know as much of the world as I do, or even a 
quarter as much," he drawled, " you won't stake your 
life on any human affection." 

Iris faced him gravely. 

" You are always telling me that men are as God 
made them," she said, "and can't help their faults. 
Well, God made me also, Lord Borrowdale, and I 
could never love a man who had cared for anyone 
but me— or — Oh, but I can't make you understand, 
I never could, but there it is /' 

" Men are different to women," Borrowdale answered. 

" Why should they be ? " she asked coldly. 

He shrug^^ed his shoulders and then laughed. 

" Lady Iris, how can I make you understand ? " he 
asked helplessly. 

Her lips curled disdainfully. " I do understand," 
she said quietly. " I know a good man when I see 
one. Lord Borrowdale." 

" And you wouldn't forgive a sinner ? " he said. 

She lifted clear eyes to his face. " Of course/' she 
answered gently. " How could you think I would 
dare to judge anyone I I only meant I personally was 
not big enough to love one." 

"Not big enough?" he said softly. "How, 
child?" 

"'To err is human/" she quoted, "*to forgive 
divine. ' " 

He passed his hand through her arm and drew her 
to his side. 
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" You littie white angel/' he whispered, and stood 
quite still in the starlight 

She took away her fingers quickly. 

^I know men have more temptations/' she went on. 
^ I know no one can do more than be really sorry, 
but — " she paused. 

** Before I met you I loved, or thought I loved, many,*" 
he said honestly. ** My mother never gave me much 
affection, Lady Iris. God help the men who have 
bad mothers." 

'' If I married a man I hated, some other man might 
say that of me," she said. 

He looked at the pure, unconscious face and his 
lips tremUed. 

'^I am not a good man," he broke out '^If I 
loved a woman I just wanted her for myself, and 
perhaps before two months were out I hated her. It 
wasn't love as I know it now ; I could be true to you, 
and even if I flirted with other women you could 
trust me utterly." 

*' Why need you flirt ? " she asked quietly. 

" Because you have to," Borrowdale said. '' Most 
women expect it They want to be told you 
love them, they lay themselves out to be 
charming; it's what Society expects. Even if 
I kissed a woman you might know I meant 
nothing." 

'' No," she said consideringly, " it wouldn't matter. 
I suppose other men would kiss me." 

" You 1 " he exclaimed sharply. '* Certainly not. I 
should expect my wife to be above reproach. It's 
different with men." 

She laughed out suddenly. 

" I know/' she said. ** But you forget the other 
men might want to kiss me. I shouldn't be married 
to them." 
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"Iris," he cried angrily, "you wouldn't like it. 
Then, more gravely, " You couldn't do it." 

Her face grew cold. " No," she said, " I should 
hate it, and if I found my husband doing it I might 
become a very .^cked woman. It would be a 
dangerous experiment. Lord Borrowdale. I have it 
in me to be a devil." 

" So have most women " he said. He was thinking 
of Gwenda Forbes. 

"Then you will ^^ree with me that, under the 
circumstances, we are better apart," she said mock- 
ingly. " I should not like to be wicked." 

Lady Wrenford, accompanied by Csnril and Miss 
Vanbeer, was coming towards them. He took the 
hand that hung down by her side and held it hard. 

"Keep clean, child," he whispered unsteadily. 
" Whatever happens, keep clean." 

He avoided her for many days after that, and Iris 
was happy. 

Dare, though no stouter, was much stronger. He 
had also regained some mastery over his feelings, 
though even still the least thing brought tears to his 
eyes. Cyril was nearly always with Miss Vanbeer, 
and often when Lady Wrenford fondly imagined he 
was chaperoning Iris he was off in his motor with her, 
tearing round the country. 

Iris and Dare began to think they had found the 
land they had so often dreamed of. 

"When are you coming over the hills with 
me?" he asked her one day about a week before 
the Battle of Flowers in Cannes, as they sat under 
the pine trees above the Esterelle Hotel. She had 
gathered a bunch of scarlet poppies and ox-eyed 
daisies. 

"Whenever you like," she said happily. "To- 
morrow afternoon ? " 
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** You must give me the whole da7, Prmcess/' he 
petitioned. 

^ Then let it be to-morrow/' she said. 

Her cheeks were flushed the colour of the blush- 
roses in the hedges. She wore a white-frilled baby 
hat low on her forehead, under which her eyes looked 
like soft purple violets. 

Dare, lying full length beside her, with his hat off, 
laid his lips suddenly on the little damp wrist half 
buried in the heather and larina flowers. 

'^ I am going to take you into fairyland. Princess," 
he whi^)ered. 

She met his upward glance and her face glowed. 
" Will it be better than this ? " she asked sc^y. 

His eyes brightened. ''Words couldn't describe 
it," he said simply. ''Long ago, before you came, 
when I could hardly drag myself about, I found it 
one day, and ever since I have dreamt of nothing 
else but taking you there." 

" Do tell me about it," she begged. 

He looked up, laughing. " Once upon a time I 
remember a little girl who wanted to peep into a 
basket of strawberries," he said teasingly. " Is it 
the same little girl, Princess ? " 

She thought it was a very different one and 
frowned. "To you, yes," she said, and paused. 

He laid his hand on hers, and they were hidden 
together in the undei^^rowth. 

"Why not the same 'all round'?" he asked 
gently. 

She met his eyes full, and her hand stirred in his. 
" I seem to see people differently," she said. 

He looked at her intently. "I thought you 
were happier and brighter than you used to be, 
child," he said. "You were a very morbid little 
girl once." 
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*'Then I only imagined horrors/' she remarked, 
smiling at him. ** Now I know them and can afford 
to ignore them." 

He sat up and looked into her eyes. . ''Some* 
times you look at me as if you were afraid of 
seeing something/' he said gently. ''What is it, 
Princess ? " 

Her fingers closed tightly on his ; a crimson flush 
stained her cheeks. " Sometimes/' she said, looking 
away, "I imagine all men are evil, and I am 
miserable until I see you again." 

His eyes grew misty. He sat quite still without 
moving. There had been times when he had felt 
sure of it himself, when he had pined and hankered 
fof a good gallop across the broad, fresh, clean bogs 
of his homeland to dispel the foul air that had well- 
nigh smothered him, and, after all, he was a man. 
What must it appear to the pure-minded child at his 
side if it looked so evil even to him ? It seemed to 
Dare that her soul was crying to him, as her lips 
had done that day on the ice, " Is there no 
way out, Mr. Thorpe ? Is there no way out ? " and 
in that cry was mingled the prayers of all good 
women to all men through all ages, and Dare 
knew if he could reach it there was a way. He 
sat quite still and pale, and presently Iris spoke 
again. 

"Need all men be wicked?" she asked wist- 
fully. 

He answered her gravely, looking into her troubled 
eyes, " No, Princess." 

"But they say all men are," she cried. "Oh, I 
do not want to believe it. Tell me — " She paused 
and her lips quivered. 

He passed his arm lightly round her shoulders 
"Tell you what?" he said gently. "I cannot tell 
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you very much, little girl, because evil does not 
appeal to me. I know there are men who are not 
over clean. Perhaps they are made that way. And 
there are some brutes whom all decent fellows shun. 
Personally, I think there should be the same law for 
men as there is for women. But then I never cared 
for anything but sport until *' 

^ Until what ? " she whispered 

His hand fell from her shoulder, and his eyes 
were very sweet and steady as he answered her 
gently, ''Until I went to Stone Ireton, Lady 
Iris." 

She had known what he was going to say even 
before he said it, but somehow she mshed to hear 
him put it into words. Borrowdale's remarks had 
hurt her cruelly, not because they threw an aspersion 
on himself, but because they laid a doubt on 
others. 

• •••••• 

Next day they started for Dare's fairyland. The 
groom drove them in the trap to the station of La 
Bocca, where they caught the Cannes train. Dare 
would have no food brought with them, only he took 
with him a large empty basket. The train sped on 
through the summer silence, past the golf links with 
its tiny red flags, past Napoule, straight on towards 
the red sandstone cliffs which hid the Mediterranean. 
Just in the shadow of them it stopped, and Dare 
helped Iris out. It was nearly twelve o'clock. Behind 
them lay fiat, tilled fields filled with olive trees sloping 
gently up to wooded hills above, before them a poor- 
looking ch&let standing on the edge of the sea. Dare 
led Lady Iris across the line and went round to the 
back of the house. They found themselves in a long 
low room with a wooden table and deal benches. A 
great white pot of jonquils stood in the centre on a 
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roug^ clean doth. A plate of sour-looking black 
bread lay near by. 

Dare shouted, and a fat man bound up in an apron, 
with hair divided in the middle and curling down on 
either side to meet his beard, presented himself, bowing 
and smiling. Dare explained what they required, 
and asked to be served quickly. 

**MaiSt out, monsieur, tout^-suite^* the fot man 
answered, and vanished in a bustle. 

Iris waited, feeling slightly doubtful for Dare's sake. 
But her fears soon vanished when, after a perfect 
omelette, a dish of steaming, pink-fleshed river-trout 
was put down before Dare. Then followed poulet, 
done in some delicious way, coflfee and cheese. 

Outside in tiie sunshine a Victoria waited, drawn by 
a fat three-year-old. Dare put Iris in, then followed 
more leisurely himself. **Au gorge** he said, and so 
they started. 

Their way lay through flat ground for about a mile. 
Then they began to ascend, leaving the plains behind. 
The road wound inland from the sea, which was soon 
lost to sight Great yellow and white butterflies 
winged their silent way over the rocks. The chirping 
of tile grasshoppers 6lled the silence ; now and then 
a locust flew across the carriage. Iris began to feel 
sleepy. Dare sat gazing before him. The horse 
jolted and ^ook thmi over the rough way. Suddenly 
they came to four cross-roads, and Iris woke up and 
'.be^n to look about. The road to the left, which the 
driver proceeded to take, was apparently up a steep 
hillside covered with pines and large sandstone rocks. 
Close beneath a mountain torrent dashed. In the 
distance were the hills of Grasse. The horse objected 
to the stream, and kept shying away from it, regard- 
less of the carriage or its occupants. Dare swore 
under his breath, then he bade the man stop and 
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wait for them at the restaurant at the cross-roads. 
The driveri nothing loth, pulled up, and Dare 
descended. 

"We can walk now/' he said. 

Iris got out Truth to tell, she was bq;inning 
to feel disappointed in Thorpe's fairyland The 
woods above Cannes were just as pretty, she 
thought 

He led the way swiftly up the hill. Just at the top 
he waited for her. 

" Shut your eyes tight now," he said, '* and don't 
open them till I say ' Look.' " 

He caught her hand and walked on. Iris followed 
obediently. Presently she knew that they had reached 
the summit and were descending. Then, still holding 
her hand, Dare spoke. ''Look," he said. ''This is 
your kingdom." 

She opened her eyes, and then she broke into a 
little cry of startled wonder. 

The scene before her, as Thorpe had said, was 
indescribable. The red road ran at the edge of the 
gorge, where far below the water dashed under the 
shadow of sweet-scented pines. Behind were range 
upon range of blue mountains with great sandstone 
rocks rising sheer against them, and from the road, 
away back to the holly trees and firs, away out of 
sight to the skyline, and beyond, in one stretching, 
gleaming caipet of royal purple, white and gold, grew 
Iris's name flower. They did not grow tall as they 
did in the Villa garden, but they grew thick and 
close, so that one could not move without walking on 
them. And all the air was full of their faint, cold 
perfume. The girl sat down on a rock and gazed at 
them spellbound. 

" If you had told me, I could not have ii 
it," she said. 
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He moved away, and presently came back carrying 
in his hands a few pure white blossoms with a 
spray of smilax, which he had twisted round the 
stalks. 

It reminded her of Stone Ireton, and she smiled as 
she thanked him. ^ I do not want to think of any- 
thing else now /' she said softly. '' If I can remember 
this, it will be enough." He gave her one quick look 
as he sat down beside her, a look in which love and 
pleasure were mingled. Neither of them spoke, the 
beauty of the scene claimed their silence. It spoke 
to them and for them. In that moment they both 
understood each other as they had never done before. 
Iris feasted her eyes on the colour, she steeped herself 
in its glory, and all the time her heart glowed at the 
subtle compliment Dare had paid her by bringing 
her there. Presently he rose up and held out his 
hand. 

" This is only the half of your kingdom," he said, 
smiling. ** You have not seen it all yet. Princess." 

She hesitated. " I can't walk on the flowers," she 
said. 

His face flushed, and a strange look came into his 
eyes. "You must," he said gently. "When the 
Queen comes into her own, her way is strewn with 
royal flowers. I have dreamt of it so often. Iris." 

She gave him one sweet upward glance, then she 
held out her hand simply, and together they passed 
through the trembling beauty of purple blooms. 

When they had reached the road he turned her 
gently round. ''Look back," he said. She looked, 
and saw that their steps had made no track in the 
great splendour of colour. She thanked him mutely 
for the thought 

They left the valley of flowers behind, and went 
onward into the heart of the wood. The air was 
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heavy with the scent of myrtle and honey-flower. 
Here and there a lai^ mimosa tree made a splash of 
yellow in the gloom. The scenery had, what is so 
uncommon abroad, all the beauty of English growth 
united with foreign atmosphere. As they pa^ed on 
down nearer the stream Iris noticed that the banks 
were covered with starry white flowers. She pointed 
them out to Thorpe, who merely smiled and left her 
side, as he had done before, returning presently with 
a great bunch of pheasant-eyed narcissi, which he laid 
in her arms. 

Iris remembered her wish about flowers, and 
flushed as she looked across them at him. When 
presently they came on stretches of white jonquils 
she felt no wonder. She was satiated with abund- 
ance. When Dare had nearly filled the basket he 
came and sat down by her. 

" Do you like your kingdom 7 " he asked gently. 

" It is beyond my dreams," she said softly. 

^ I often wonder whether everyone has a comer in 
this world," he went on. " If so, that hill clothed in 
purple is yours, Princess." 

"I should not have found my kingdom alone," 
she said, half laughing. ** Perhaps, at that rate, I 
shall help you to find yours, Mr. Thorpe." 

He turned and looked down at her with all his 
soul in his green-grey eyes. 

''I think I found my own when you led me 
through yours," he said low. ''Some day, please 
God, I will show it to you." 

Presently he spoke again. ''Princess, I have a 
iavour to ask of you," he remarked, as he lay back 
with his hands under his head. She waited without 
speaking. "Allan was designing you a gorgeous 
carriage for the Battle of Flowers," he went on, 
"but I stopped him. I want you to be in a boat 
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covered with irises and drawn by two white ponies. 
He has arranged it all, and if you approve I want 
you to promise me something else." 

'* Yes/' she said. She liked the idea. 

" I want you to wear a white dress/' he continued, 
''and a large sun-bonnet Will you?" His eyes 
said many ^ngs. 

She looked down and played with her flowers. 
** Must one string be eaten ? " she asked, and her lips 
quivered with laughter. 

''They must tK>th be there and fastened under 
your chin, if you please," he said sternly. She closed 
her lips together mutinously. He looked away 
quickly. "Don't shut your mouth like that," he 
said fiercely, "you madden me." There was an 
expression in his face that frightened her. For the 
first time in her life Iris feared him. Her very 
stillness recalled Thorpe to himself. He rose and 
walked up and down with pain in his eyes and on 
, his lips. Presently she called him to her, and, as he 
stood over her, she smiled up at him in forgiveness. 

" It's my turn now/' she said. " I want to ask you 
something." 

He st<x>d straight and stern before her till she 
rose up and stood beside him. 

"Ever since Pat upset Cyril, mother has hated 
him," she said. " When you return, may I send him 
to Ballymoyle to you ? " 

" Yes," he said low. " Need you ask ? " 

" I shall be lonely without him," she went on, " but 
I would rather he was with you than with anyone else." 

He looked at her and smiled. "You can trust 
me," he said gently, " and perhaps some day — " He 
did not finish, and Iris did not dare to glance at him. 
She was beginning to be afraid of Thorpe. 

They went back then up through the valley into 
tx 
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the purple and gold. Behind them the sky stretdied 
a sheet of rose, and before them, when they had left 
the land of flowers behind, lay the sea, like a streak 
of indigo, against the pale horizon. 

Iris remembered that day unto her life's end. 



CHAPTER XV 

They stood opposite one another on the private 
landing-stage at the bottom of the garden^ and Cyril, 
breathless, leant up against the steps. 

" I am awfully sorry, but I can't go/' he was saying. 
''When I promised I quite forgot I had another 
appointment ; but Thorpe can take you, Iris." 

Iris was flushed and angry. She diought Cyril 
ou^t to have shown more consideration for Dare 
and herself. He knew that Lady Wrenford had 
been angry about their day at Frejus, though she 
had given her permission, and thought nothing of 
it until Lord Borrowdale had made some unnecessary 
remarks. Iris was furious with him also. 

Cyril had promised to go with her and Dare to 
the Islands, and now, at the last moment, he refused, 
after keeping them waiting an hour. Lady Wren- 
ford was, as usual, at Monte Carlo. They were 
leaving Cannes in a couple of days, and she might 
not see Dare again for ages. The girl determined 
to take the matter into her own hands and go alone. 
What mattered the scolding, after all? It was 
C}rrirs fault, not hers. The boat rose up and down 
on the blue swell. The two Italian sailors in their 
navy jerseys and red ties stood waiting, cap in hand. 
Bqrond, in the sunshine, lay He St. MarguMte 
and Honorat 

Dare had made no movement or remonstrance. 

188 
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Iris thought he looked more weary than usual as he 
turned his back on the sea and looked at Cyril. 

''Then I suppose we had better dismiss these 
men/' he said quietly. 

Iris looked at C}rril. ''Why?" he asked awk- 
wardly. "Can't you take my sister? You needn't 
stay late." 

" Lady Wrenford — *' Thorpe was beginning, when 
Iris stepped forward. 

" Hand down the luncheon basket, Cyril/' she 
said shortly. "Since you have deserted us, the 
blame is yours. Come, Mr. Thorpe." 

Dare sprang into the boat and held out his hand. 
When he had settled Iris he sat down beside her 
and gave the word to go. 

A stiff breeze was blowing. The men put up 
the white sail. It flew out in the wind with a 
fluttering, flopping sound, and the boat heeled over, 
lying almost level with the blue waters, which 
foamed round her as she rushed through them. 

With the salt spray breaking in his face Dare 
turned to Iris. Her eyes seemed to have taken the 
blue of the sea, they sparkled like sapphires, and 
her hair seemed on fire. 

" Well ? " she said defiantly, " I know you don't 
approve, but it doesn't matter. I'll put you back, 
if you like, and go alone, but go I will." 

" I was only thinking of you," he answered gravely. 

" Then don't think of me any more if it makes 
you look so unpleasant," she said, with a flash of her 
eyes which she would not have indulged in if they 
had been alone. Dare knew it, and gave her such 
a look back that her cheeks took some time to 

cooL 

The very fact that she was defying her mother 
and Borrowdale made Iris enjoy herself the more. 
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She had greatly changed from the shrinking, sensitive 
child who had feared a word of rebuke. Perhaps 
Dare's love for her had taken away that fear. 
She hoped she would disgust Forde in the end and 
make him take the money. Then if Dare had 
enough, even if there was a fuss, once she was of 
age it would not matter. Honour alone bound her. 
If Forde persisted, she would be in a dilemma, but 
Iris knew him to be as unstable as water. She 
glanced back at the Villa l)ring in the distance, 
Cannes and the Croisette looking like a white streak 
on the edge of the blue. Then she fixed her eyes 
on the island which they were approaching rapidly. 

One of the boatmen leant forward. 

''Would monsieur and madame land at the pier 
or go first to St Honorat ? " he asked. 

Iris, with flaming cheeks, told him to run into St. 
Marguerite. ''You can sail round the island," she 
said hastily, " and we will walk across and meet you 
at the other side." 

They conferred together rapidly in some patois, 
half French, half Italian. Then they again appealed 
to Dare. 

" It would be safer to go straight to St Honorat " 
the man said. "The sky lookeid threatening and 
the Islands were dangerous." 

Iris looked up into the blue sky and laughed, but 
the boatman pointed to one or two white streaks on 
the western horizon. 

" The mistral is coming," he said. 

Iris stood up. " Let them go round," she said ; 
" they are simply scared. I believe a boat was lost 
here the other day. If it looks threatening we can 
return from the other side." 

Dare gave the orders, and together they went up 
the steep incline to the prison of the Iron Mask, 
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It was very hot after the breeze on the water. 
Lizards darted to and fro on the walls, tall hemlock 
and yellow-flags grew up against the grey stones 
covered with a sort of purple seawort The entrance 
to the barracks was bare and cheerless; a brown- 
faced sentry leant on his gun and looked at them 
sleepily in the hot sunshine. Farther on they met 
a fat woman who offered herself as guide round the 
prison. She talked volubly and rattled gigantic 
keys. They saw the dungeon where the unfortunate 
political prisoner had dragged out his dreary days, 
the grating in the chapel through which he had 
stared on his fellow-men, himself unseen, for thirty 
years. Standing by the rock over which Marshsd 
Bazaine had escaped, Iris wondered if the masked 
man, supposed to be the twin brother of Louis xiv., 
had grown to hate the land across the sea. She 
was glad when they left the prison and broke into 
the pine woods. It had oppressed her. 

" Think of living like that, shut up for ever/' she 
said as they pasxd down the aisle of trees and 
entered the blue gum walk beyond. 

Dare walked slowly beside her. The prison had 
tired him too. His head ached, and he had a dull 
pain in his back, which, being a strong man, he 
naturally resented. 

" I could imagine a worse fate," he said gravely. 

'' How ? " Iris asked. She looked up at the white 
bare stems round, with their dried fragments of bark 
hanging motionless in the stirless air. The atmo- 
sphere was laden with the scent of eucalyptus and 
wild myrtle. She gathered some of the conical 
berries off the ground and bruised them in her 
fingers. They gave out a pungent, raw smell. 

'' I was thinking that one's own thoughts keep one 
a prisoner more than anything else,*' the man said. 
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Iris smiled. *' ' Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage/" she quoted. "Still, as the 
American said, ' They make a real good imitation.' '' 

Dare laughed. "To my mind the monastery on 
the other island we are going to see could be just 
as great a {>rison as this," he said. " I could imagine 
being at peace here, and being out in the world yet 
in ' durance vile.' " 

"Perhaps you think I ought to be there now?" 
she said saucily. 

" I don't t/Unk^ I know that we ought both to be 
back in the Villa at this very moment," he said. 

She pouted and quickened her steps. Dare fol- 
lowed, feeling strangely tired. When he came up 
with her again she was leaning on the gate of the old 
villa, the only one on the island, with its quaint 
orange orchara. Great white waxy blooms gleamed 
under the stiff leaves amongst the golden fruit The 
scent was subtle, fascinating. Iris glanced back at 
Dare. 

"They won't let you pick the orange-blossom 
round Cannes," she said wistfully. 

He drew her away from the gate and went in. 
A young woman and some children had come to 
the door to stare at them. Thorpe made his request, 
lifting his cap. 

"Of course," the woman said. "The Count who 
owned the earden never sold the fruit Madame 
could pick what she pleased." 

" I, myself!" Iris cried in a flush of joy. 

Dare found himself smiling in sympathy. She 
stood under the trees and gathered the waxy 
blossoms. When her hands were full Dare gave 
the woman a franc. Then they left the old orchard 
and proceeded on their way down another pine 
walk which led to the sea and boat There they 
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had lunch. The ground was yellow with fir-needles 
beneath their feet, and the red of the tree-stems 
stood vividly out against the blue sea and white and 
ochre-colouied rocks. Not a breath stirred, *'no 
birds sang." 

Iris dropped some of her precious blossoms. Dare 
stooped and picked them up. As he laid them in 
her hands their eyes met She flushed involuntarily 
and stood still. His hand lay on hers ; it tightened 
suddenly, and he bent until his breath was on her 
cheek, tiien as quickly he straightened himself and 
stepped back again. His face was as white as the 
flowers in her keeping. 

" Mr. Thorpe," die said softly, and held out both 
hands. 

The orange-blossom fell unregarded to the ground. 

''I will go straight back now, if you like," she 
said, breathing quickly. ''I am sorry if you are 
angry with me." 

For he had covered his face with his hands. 

« It isn't that," he said brokenly. " It isn't you, 
child, it's myself I can't trust. I seem to have all 
gone to pieces since I was ill. Last night, when I 
remembered it would probably be our last day 
together, I thanked God Cyril was comii^;; and 
when he didn't, I was glad, but I was afraid. Don't 
you understand. Princess ? Don't you ? " 

I think she did then, as she faced him with all 
the disgust of his weakness and failure written large 
on his naggard young face. All that was good in 
her rose up to meet his despair. She went to him 
and caught his hands in hers, holding them fast. 

''And what if I wished for this day alone with 
you, without Cyril?" she said low. "What if I 
longed to hear the words you won't say. Dare — 
tempted you to say them and failed ? " 
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He looked at her with all his soul in his eyes, and 
the hands that lay in her clasp were burning. Over- 
head a sudden wind shook the dried gum bark, 
making it rattle. Neither of them heard the ominous 
sound. Their souls were in turmoil. Iris went on, 
looking at him always. 

'^Why should you be silent, Dare, when I am 
not?" she whispered. "Do you think we need 
words, you and I ? Have you forgotten that we 
walked through the purple and gold together into 
our kingdom? Then and under the wistaria your 
heart spoke to mine. Be silent now and for ever. 
Your continual absence would alone convince me of 
your indifference. ... Do you think me very con- 
ceited for saying that, Dare ? Ah, no. Unless Jack 
gives me up I am bound until I am twenty-one, but 
then, Dare, come to me, I shall be waiting." 

She ceased suddenly, and fear overcame her 
courage. Shame caught her in its grip and shook 
her fiercely. She turned from him blindly and 
would have fled, but he flung his arms round her and 
held her fast 

The tears were running down hb face. She stood 
silent and let him hold her. She saw by his weak- 
ness how ill he still was, how near death he must 
have been. He leant his cheek down against her 
hair, and great sobs shook him. 

Presently he released her, and flung himself upon 
the ground, hiding his face. She was frightened at 
the absolute loss of self-control in such a man, but 
she waited motionless until he came back looking 
white and tired. He gathered up the orange flowers 
and put them into her lap. Then he bent and kissed 
her nngers. She felt his tears on her hands as he 
turned and led the way down to the boat without 
speaking. The men grumbled at being kept waiting, 
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and looked at the sky, but Thorpe hardly heeded. 
He thought they were over-anxious. 

When they landed in the tiny port at St Honorat, 
Iris got out first, and walked a little ahead of him 
up the walk to the monastery, bordered on either 
side by its stately hedge of yew. Some monks were 
in the fields cutting the grass, their straw hats and 
white frocks giving a home-like look to the neat 
scene. After tasting the Larina liqueur, which is 
made out of the leaf of a tiny white flower which 
grows on the island, they took their way back to the 
port by the old castle. Two lay-brothers who were 
carting stones looked at them curiously. There was 
a great stillness over everything. 

"Selfish life," Dare remark^ as they neared the 
water. 

Iris nodded. '' I suppose it's something to be sure 
of your soul, after all, though," she said. ''The 
worst part of it seems to me to be the way they are 
cut off from their own people, and the horrible rules 
they have. When any relation of the monks dies I 
believe they are never informed of it. The abbot 
just gives out publicly that one of their dear brothers 
in love has been afflicted by the hand of God, and 
bids them pray for the departed. I suppose it cuts 
two ways, as, of course, you could always hope it was 
someone else's relation. In that way you wouldn't 
ever grieve much. Still I think I would rather sufier 
acutely if in the end I might be happy." 

He glanced at her quickly and smiled. The girl 
felt a sudden lump in her throat. 

The boatmen were waiting for them anxiously. 
They pointed to the west, where a strange livid line 
like a finger of fire tipped with dull grey lay athwart 
the horizon. The sea, the colour of steel, rose and 
fell in quick throbs. Dare noticed that the water in 
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the small harbour had risen to a level with the stone 
edge, which had been some four feet above it when 
they left. The boats groaned as they creaked to- 
gether on the swell. 

"The grey mistral is coming/' they said in awed 
tones, ** to face it meant death." 

Thorpe glanced at Iris, then turned to some old 
fishermen who had gathered near. They endorsed 
the sailors' opinion. " The week before a boat with 
two of the best men on the coast had been lost in a 
storm like the one that was coming," they said. 
" Only two days since the bodies had Ixien recovered 
beyond Golf Juan, a gentleman and a lady newly 
married, and Joseph and Pedro Orega. They were 
good sailors, but in such a storm I in such a boatl 
what would you ? " 

They shrugged their shoulders and spat 

Dare met Iris's eye. "We must get back," she 
said quickly. 

" Is there no place to put up at here ? " Dare asked 
in despair. There was a dull roar over the waters 
which alarmed him. 

'^He could put up in the monastery," they said, 
" but the lady would have to sleep outside." 

Then Thorpe saw that there was no alternative. 
"* Get out the boat," he said sharply. 

They broke into a torrent of expostulations, but 
he ordered them again so fiercely that with sullen 
looks they prepared to obey. Iris understood; of 
the two courses left to them death was preferable. 
The boat ground against the sides in the rising swelL 
They had to keep her off with poles. 

As Dare helped her into her place, Iris smiled. 
She was beyond fear, lifted out of herself with excite- 
ment. She had never been in danger before, and she 
had a sort of feeling that though they were making 
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ready to start out on the bleak grey water she would 
wake, as she had so often before done, to find it all 
a dream. 

Meanwhile the sky darkened, and a moaning 
screech came out of the west It churned the waves 
up as it came in a mountain of foam which flooded 
the harbour and left the water inches higher, so high 
that the blood-red light from the west caught the 
edge of their swell. 

Just as they were preparing to push out, a tall 
monk came hastily to the edge of the pier. His wide 
robe blew out behind him, and the evil light fell on 
his lined, anxious face. He called to the sailors and 
bade them not to go. He remonstrated with Dare, 
who only looked at Iris and shook his head. 

She laid her fingers on his. "Every minute we 
lose is precious," she said. " They say the storm 
won't pass before morning, and will get fiercer. 
Surely, then, the sooner we go the better." 

He clasped her hand close and gave the order. 
The monk expostulated once more, and then became 
silent I ris wondered whether he was pra3n[ng as he 
stood with folded arms looking towards the lurid 
glow. 

It was an eerie moment when they rose on the 
swell by the entrance of the harbour, and, propelled 
by oars on either side, shot suddenly into the sea. 
The boat rose and fell spasmodically, spun round and 
sprang gallantly over an advancing wave. Then it 
seemed to go down into the trough of grey rushing 
horror— down — down — down, while behind the water 
curled upright with a crest of blood-flecked foam and 
the noise of many thunders. It struck and stood still 
with a shudder. Then they were rising on a wave 
as before they had gone down. The man steered 
splendidly. Straight into the great black mountain 
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they drove with a deafening roar, and then Iris knew 
they were sinking again, as she struggled to get 
breath and dash the water out of her eyes. 

After that for twenty minutes it was like a g^antic 
see^saw. Suddenly Dare saw that the boat was 
rushing on great jagged rocks. He roared to the 
sailors and pointed wildly. They looked behind 
with set white faces and nodded grimly, 

"(2^1, monsieur^* they said, but they had to 
steer through them, it was the only way. Return 
to Cannes was impossible. They were making for 
Golf Juan. 

He said no more, but as Iris cowered against 
him he passed his arm round her and held her 
close. 

They were nearing the rocks, which barred the 
whole passage with sharp yellow peaks over which 
the waters foamed and churned. Thorpe knew that 
they were looking death in the face. He sat at the 
prow then and smiled. 

Suddenly Iris lifted her head and glanced back. 
*' Look, Dare," she said in a low voice, " it may be 
awful, but it's sublime. It's worth seeing." 

He could hardly tear his eyes from the rocks, but, 
with an eflfort, he succeeded, and did as she desired 
him. The sea behind them was blood red where 
it was not black. It rose up tier upon tier against 
the lurid sky, topped with yellow and inky gloom. 
Dare prayed that they might get through the 
danger ahead before the coming wave overtook 
them. 

There was a grating noise — a hiss of rushing foam 
— ^then they went down into the darkness. When 
they rose again Dare knew that the rocks were 
passed. Before them the sea was tipped with blue 
where it met the eastern skyline. Behind all was 
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darkness and thunder. For two hours they battled 
with death out on the heaving grey waters. Iris was 
soaked to the skin and chilled, and nearly choked 
with salt*water. When the big waves had broken 
over them, and Thorpe had seen she was losing her 
nerve, he had drawn her close to him and held her 
face against his breast After that the horrible fear 
of drowning left her. 

As suddenly as it had come the storm subsided. 
They were at the far end of the Islands, between 
Cannes and Golf Juan. Darkness was with them 
when the great strange lull came. 

*' Put up the sails and get to the Croisette," Dare 
said, speaking in a strained hoarse voice. 

One of the sailors laughed. *'We are becalmed, 
monsieur," he said. " We must only wait" 

The boat made no way, though they pulled 
hai-d. It rose and fell continually on the choppy 
swell 

" Can't we sail ? " Dare asked again, as Iris sat up 
and looked out on the uncanny grey stillness, with 
wide, frightened eyes. 

"Signor, we daren't," the steersman answered. 
''Any moment the mistral may return, and had 
we as much as an inch of the sail up we should 
perish. We must get out of the current and row to 
the Golf as fast as we can." 

Their faces looked grey and tired in the faint cold 
light. They rowed silently first one way and then 
another, always looking back, until they got out of 
the whirlpool and faced for port. 

The lull remained. Occasionally a wave caught 
them again, but they were getting less. Dare stroked 
the damp hair off Iris's face. 

"Tired, child? "he asked. 

She looked up at him and smiled. "Not very," 
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she answered. " I was frightened^ though. Are we 
nearly in ? " 

He glanced at the far-off red light and shook 
his head. '^ Nearly an hour yet, I am afraid/' he 
said. 

She twisted her fingers round his and looked 
soberly over the sea to the mainland. 

** It was all my fault/' she said low. 

He bent his face until it lay against hers^ wet and 
cold with salt spray. 

'' If you don't regret it/' he said under his breath, 
« I don't" 

The crushed orange-blossom in her dress gave out 
a faint sweet perfume. She moved in his clasp, and 
his breath swept her left cheek. She turned her face 
sharply aside, and in so doing brought her lips right 
under his. Her head lay back against his shoulder. 
Their peril had blotted out every other thought It 
was dark, but Dare felt the nearness of those lips 
in every fibre of his being. He bent suddenly and 
their mouths touched and clung together. He held 
her against his heart and kissed her again and again, 
on eyes and hair and lips. Neither of them spoke. 
She clung to him and hid her face on his breast, 
and he just folded his arms about her and thanked 
God for His goodness. So they drifted together 
over the sullen waters. . . . Just at the port she 
spoke again. 

*'I think I have found my kingdom, Dare/' she 
whispered. 

" We have been over the edge of the sea together," 
he whispered back. " Right out of the world." 

She clung to him and kissed his clasping hand. 
"How you remember my words," she said. "Oh, 
Dare, if God gives me my freedom we shall be very 
happy." 
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He caught her closer and closed her mouth with 
one long Uss. ^' When I make my fortune you can 
refuse him and the money/' he said lovingly. " Rich 
or poor, in life or death, you are mine, Iris, my love, 
my pretty one, — for ever." 

She pressed her cheek against his and laughed 
through tears. 

** Perhaps we shall meet at Naples," she said, ** and 
if not, I shall wait. Dare, until you come." 

**And if ever I am not there and you want me, 
child, just write ' Come,' " he said ; '' and if I don't, 
then you may doubt me." 

She leaned against him and her lips touched 
his cheek. He turned and took them on to his 
own. 

" Dear heart," he whispered, " dear heart, God love 
you." 

A moment after the boat shot round the pier and 
came up alongside. Thorpe lifted Iris out and paid 
the men well, speaking a few warm words of praise 
at their skill. They stood uncovered while Dare and 
Iris went up the landing-stage to the station. The 
last train was steaming out when they got there. 
They had a race for the electric tram, which they 
only just caught It was crowded, and they had a 
cold and miserable drive back to Cannes. At the 
Rue d'Antibes Iris begged Dare to leave her, but 
he merely shook his head and smiled. It was after 
ten o'clock when they drew up before the Villa. 

Dare helped Iris out and drew her hand through 
his arm. Then they rang the gate bell and 
waited. 

'*Is Madame la Comtesse in?" Dare asked 
quietly. 

''No^ madame had not yet returned," the porter 
said. 
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Dare walked on with Iris. Under the wistaria he 
caught her to him once more and kissed her. 
" Shall I tell Cyril ? " he said, " or would you rather 
I waited till to-morrow ? " 

She looked at him in sudden terror. 

" If you speak I shall be forced into marrying Jack 
at once/' she cried. " Oh, Dare, if you love me, be 
silent. I cannot marry you now, so take it as a 
refusal if you like. If you don't, mother will put her 
foot down and my life will be ruined." 

He looked down on her very earnestly. ''But, 
Iris, won't it seem like deceit on my part?" he 
began. 

"Not if we meet as friends only," she pleaded. 
''Oh, to-night couldn't be helped. Dare. Think of 
what we luive come through together. Wait, only 
wait, and be silent, and when I have the right I will 
claim it and you can speak." 

He knew she was right ; speech could avail them 
nothing. He must go back to the old ways and 
possess his soul in patience. 

He took her into his arms and kissed her very 
gently, again and again. 

"Good-bye, sweetheart, it shall be as you wish," 
be said, and so left her standing alone under the 
wistaria. She went into the Villa slowly, and 
cried. 

Meanwhile Dare, chilled as he was, hung about 
till he saw Cyril in his motor. He hailed him, and 
made him run him down to the station to catch his 
train. In a few words he told him about their peril. 
Cyril was terribly upset, and promised to take all 
blame. This, to his credit be it spoken, he did so 
effectually that Lady Wrenford was even brpught to 
believe that she owed Dare another vote of dianks 
for saving Iris. 
12 
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Borrowdale merely smiled grimly, and said ^ Good- 
bye.'' Then he went on board his yacht and sailed 
for Tangier. 

Iris got the Banner at the Battle of Flowers. The 
day after they started for Italian Riviera. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Late one night, about ten days afterwards, the 
Thorpes arrived in Naples and took rooms in the 
Hotel Bristol. Dare was disappointed in the town 
The scenery was perfect, but the atmosphere was 
revolting. Vesuvius was only discernible in the 
distance by a crimson stream of lava which ran down 
its sides. 

He went to bed and slept drea m lessly. 

Next day they were to ascend the crater. In the 

momii^ Allan was in a hurry, and Dare offered to go 

down to the bank and fetch the money they required 

for their trip. He also went into the Museum and 

took another look at the articles from Pompeii and 

Herculaneum. As he drew near the church some 

dreadful beggars arrested him, and recalled to his 

mind the tramp at Stone Ireton. One boy had no 

arms, and showed with pride where the jagged bones 

had been severed. A woman thrust under his nose 

an infant whose face was almost eaten away by 

some loathsome disease. A man with the legs of a 

child and abnormal arms shuffled over the ground 

whining. Dare felt overcome with a feeling of 

nausea and rage that such people should be allowed 

to hcg and expose their sores in a civilised country. 

As he reached the church door the leather curtain 

was still swinging. A wretched hunchback, with 

red cavities for eyes, leant against the stonework 

in 
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gibbering. Dare shuddered and, moved by some 
uncontrollable impulse, pushed aside the curtain and 
entered the sacred edifice. 

A slender white figure was standing in the empty 
gloom, with clasped luuids and a look of cold, horrible 
fear on her face. 

Dare sprang forward. " Iris I " he cried. " Child, 
how you tremble I '' 

She caught at his arm and hid her face against his 
shoulder, Juddering. '* Oh, Dare, I was so horribly 
frightened," she moaned. '^The man without legs 
followed me and tried to catch my dress. I thought 
my heart would stop beating. I can't go out again, 
Dare, I can't I " 

She was in an absolute frenzy of terror. 

Thorpe flung his arm round her. ''Iris," he said 
gravely, '' you haven't even said you are pleased to 
see me yet." 

She started, and a more natural look came into 
her eyes, but the hands that held his were still like 
ice. 

" Is that man there now ? " she whispered. 

Thorpe swore softly. He passed his arm through 
hers and led her up the aisle. A verger was lighting 
some candles. Dare asked him to let them out 
through the vestry. '' The lady has been frightened 
by the b^gars," he added. 

The man looked amused, but he pocketed the 
franc nevertheless and showed Dare and Iris into 
a side street, down which some goats were being 
driven on their milking rounds. From where they 
stood Naples looked very fair. Dare turned to Iris, 
who still clung to his arm. 

" Silly child," he said softly. " Aren't you safe 
with me ? " 

A faint colour had come back to her lips. " I 
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can't help it," she murmured. " You can fancy how 
it affects me, Dare, when I tell you that I didn't 
even realise at first that it was you." 

He was not much surprised at her abhorrence, 
though he still laughed at her. " What brought 3rou 
down here alone ? " he asked. 

"Marie was sent to the bank, and I went with 
her," Iris explained. "Then, while I was waiting 
outside, that horrible man came, and I ran away and 
just got in here in time. I suppose she will think I 
have returned, and, as we are going up Vesuvius, I 
had better hurry now." 

"Yes," Dare said shortly. Truth to tell, he vras 
too hurt by her manner to tell her that he and his 
brother were also making the ascent and would 
probably be of their party. She noticed his silence 
at once and spoke. 

"Don't despise me, Dare," she said pleadingly. 
" I simply can't help the terror that seizes me. 
Nothing on earth seems to exist but the horror 
while it is there." 

He looked at her with eyes full of love and pity. 
They were passing up the stony way between high 
white walls of irr^ular houses, in the yards of which 
sheets of macaroni were drying in the sun. Here 
and there a pink-blossomed peach tree or huge 
prickly pear shielded their eyes from the blue 
glare above. 

Down beneath them Naples lay like a crescent 
of alabaster set in lapis lazuli. Beyond, Vesuvius 
breathed out gusts of sulphurous air. Capri, looking 
like a great opal, lay on the edge of the indigo 
and purple water, and tiny brats with queer 
scooped sails rested on the bosom of the wide calm 
bay. 

They met Marie, panting and red-faced, at the 
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turn of the road, and Dare left Lady Iris in her 
charge, starting off at a run to meet Allan. 

Lady Wrenford and Iris were not at the station, 
but when they were mounting their horses at Terra 
del Grecco, she, Cyril, and Lady Iris came up. 
The lava had covered the road, so the whole party 
had to take to rough ponies. It was Dare's hands 
that put Iris into the saddle, and led her beast 
over the rough bits. Allan was attending to Lady 
Wrenford Cyril had found his American friend 
again. 

Their way lay through miles of vineyards, stretch- 
ing almost up to the summit. Dare, who rode beside 
Iris, pointed it out to her. 

**It's strange how one can become accustomed 
to anything," he remarked. ^ You'd think after the 
awful lessons these people have had this place would 
be a desert Yet here they live year after year, 
evidently quite happy in the shadow of death." 

The sun beat hotly in their faces off the black 
lava lying in contorted shapes at their feet Iris, 
watching Dare as he rode forward, noticed that 
he looked thinner and more tired in the morning 
glare. 

** How have you been ? " she asked him softly. 

He started, and brought his eyes from the snow- 
clad cap of the great mountain. 

'* Hungering for you," he said. 

The moment the words were out he would have 
recalled them, but she looked at him with tears in 
her eyes. 

'* You are not the only one," she said softly. 

His heart ached dully. ''Yet down there you 
did not even seem pleased to see me," he remarked, 
looking straight before him. 

''I was, Dare," she said. ''But I am the most 
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fearful coward on earth. I believe if my own mother 
was like that man I couldn't look at her." 

"Then if I lose an arm or a 1% I must not 
ask you for sympathy/' he said coldly. '*It isn't 
a cheerful prospect, Lady Iris. Accidents will 
happen." 

She looked at the grave, worn face and thin hands 
lying on the pony's neck, and her heart gripped her 
suddenly. She knew that he had a right to be 
hurt with her. She wanted to look into the cool 
green of his eyes, and see the purity of the soul 
reflected therein, the soul that she knew was far 
better than anybody's body, no matter how comely 
it might be. 

" Dare," she Wd imploringly, " forgive me." 

He turned on her then, and down in the depths 
of the eyes she loved lay anger and some stern- 
ness. 

''Does it never strike you when you show your 
terror how much you must hurt those poor people ? " 
he said gravely. **! should think they suffered 
enough without that." 

Her face flushed. '*I simply can't help it," she 
said brokenly. 

Dare looked at her still, and into his eyes came a 
great yearning. ''My little Princess," he said low, 
" I am not the one to preach self-control, am I ? " 

Then he rode away up the slope and joined Allan 
and her mother. He was there to help her off her 
pony, but he never once glanced into her face. 
His lips were set rather grimly, his face was pale. 
Iris thought he was still vexed, but in that she was 
mistaken. Dare was simply very tired. The con- 
tinual strain of keying a check upon his eyes and 
feelings had unnerved him. 

They had luncheon, and then went up to the 
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crater in the funicular railway. At the summit 
guides rushed upon them, demanding exorbitant 
prices which Lady Wrenford refused to pay. It 
was then Cora Vanbeer, Cyril's friend, came to 
the rescue. 

'*Say, Lord Stone, let's consolidate and go 
together," she remarked brightly. 

The guide grumbled, but presently was leading 
them over the snow to the great death-trap. 

*' It seems funny to think of Naples, and then be 
up here in the cold," Iris remarked. A minute after 
she caught Dare's hand. Right under their feet 
little jets of smoke were bursting through the sulphur. 
A hollow booming noise struck their ears. It grew 
like the roar of a wild beast, and then there was a 
sound as of a heavy body falling into the nethermost 
world, reverberating, weird, terrible. 

*' Supposing it erupted now, where should we all 
be, I wonder ? " Miss Vanbeer remarked, peering over 
the edge. 

''Consolidated with a vengeance, I should say," 
Lord Stone answered, laughing, as they turned away. 

They came down on the last car, and Iris stated 
her intention of going over to see the stream of 
liquid lava on the side of the mountain. Lady 
Wrenford was too tired, the American and Cyril 
cried off. Allan thought Dare . also looked too tired, 
but he came forward at once and offered to 
accompany the girl. 

"I should really like to go," he said, when she 
hesitated. 

As a matter of fact it was harder work than 
either of them had anticipated. Even with the help 
of two guides. Iris and Dare had their work cut out 
for them. The lava round the stream had not yet 
cooled. They had to spring from boulder to boulder 
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without a moment's delay, the guides and Dare 
holding the girl up. The stream itself looked merely 
as if a pot of red paint had been poured into the 
black gully. It moved with slow, sluggish cruelness. 
Looking down into it, with the blaze of it in her eyes, 
Iris shuddered. 

'* Fancy how they must have felt in Pompeii," she 
said low, " when they saw that awful stream sweeping 
down on them." 

''It must have been over pretty soon" Dare 
remarked. He had touched it with his stick, the 
brass top of which had instantly been charred oflf, 
while a little tongue of flame ran up the stem. 

It was too hot to linger. They turned and went 
back to join the others. Lady Wrenford had gone 
on with the rest of the party. Dare and Iris were 
practically alone in the blue dusk. The glow of 
sunset had faded from the sky as they took their 
way down over the black lava cinders. Dare walked 
beside Iris, drinking in the beauty of the night. In 
that hour they drew very near together as ttiey had 
done in Cannes. His arm half encircled her, his 
fingers lay close to hers on the bridle. As she bent 
towards him her breath was on his brow. 

Dai^ had sent on her pony boy to help to look 
after his horse, which had fallen lame in the 
morning. 

A golden moon had just risen in the sky. It 
lent an almost weird beauty to the scene. Dare's 
face looked marble white under its light, and the 
vineyards were as bright as day. You could almost 
see the green sheen on the sprouting leaves. A 
strange hush lay over everything as they wound 
their wslv down to the great blue bay with its 
circle ot lights. Iris turned and looked back. 
Vesuvius rose like a white dome behind them — 
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snowclad, awful — set apart. At her feet lay the 
black agony of the past, the promise of her 
future. 

" It looks like a big battlefield,'' Iris said suddenly. 
"If you watch long enough, Dare, you can almost 
imagine the bodies lying about twisted, contorted 
out of all shape and semblance of beauty." 

He stopped, and together they looked back at the 
Dread of Naples. 

The beauty of it all unnerved Thorpe. He raised 
his eyes to the girl's face and saw in it the wonder 
of the unknown. The glow that went up from the 
crater was in her eyes. He turned the pony round 
and went on. 

*' Such sights make one feel very small/' he said 
low. 

" No, Dare,** she said under her breath, '' it seems 
to me that we fear too much. It is easier to trust in 
God when we see what He can do." 

He bent suddenly and kissed her hand. *' Princess," 
he whispered, 'Mo you know what we have to do 
now ? " 

" No," she said, and tried to read his face. 

" I am glad if it will make it easier for you," he 
went on unsteadily. ^ In me it has raised such 
longing and rebellion I could almost 'curse God 
and die.'" 

She put out her hand and touched his shoulder. 

"What have we to do now, Dare," she asked 
gently, " that is so hard ? " 

He looked up at her, and his face was drawn and 
white in its anguish. 

" We have to say * Good-bye,' " he said. 

Her hand still lingered on his shoulder. She 
started at his words and looked away into the 
distant blue of the star-spangled sky. 
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^ Why is it harder now than it was before ? " she 
asked sadly. 

''I have been thinking since I saw you last/' he 
said, '* night and day, pretty hard. I feel that I 
have been a coward all through, and yet God knows 
how miserably weak I am. It wasn't so once, 
Princess. Not in the old days at Stone Ireton. I 
was a man then." 

Her lips quivered, but she made no sound. He 
went on speaking, staring straight bef(M« him into 
the night. 

** You thought then that you were bound to your 
cousin," he said, *'and though the whole business 
looks black in my eyes, yet it is still the same. 
Little girl, I am a pauper compared with you. I have 
also been a bit of a cad. Even out in the storm 
that day I should have remembered." 

'* Oh, hush, Dare I " she said. ^ When you blame 
yourself you blame me." 

His fingers tightened spasmodically on hers. *' No, 
but later on you might grow to hate me perhaps," 
he answered. " Love is like our life, it is bom and 
it dies. You can't explain it. Iris; it is like some 
beautiful fragile flower that withers in an adverse 
blast You can't take liberties with it. I don't 
want to kill yours, child." 

'^You have never once asked me if I did love 
you," she said low. 

'' No," he answered simply, and once again she 
saw his face harden in the white moonlight 

She laid her fingers on his. ** What is it, Dare ? " 
she asked. 

They had reached the end of the great lava 
stream. The last wave of black cinders was cut 
out like a cameo against the grey land beneath. 
The rest of the party looked like silhouettes moving 
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in the night They were going down through the 
vineyards back into the world. 

Iris stopped her pony. " One moment/' she said 
quickly. ''Don't let us go so fast Up here one 
seems to have left all worry behind. Look round, 
Dare. It is almost as beautiful as your purple 
valley." 

He leant against her saddle, and hand in hand 
they gazed out over the famous Italian bay. 

Dare broke the silence that followed. ''There 
are parts of Ireland just as lovely," he said. 
" Princess, if Nita asks you, will you come over some 
day and see it all ? It isn't so big, perhaps, but it's 
as perfect. Some of the wild parts of Kerry beat 
even this." 

"Oh, you Irishman I" she said, and there were 
tears in her eyes. "I will come, Dare," she went 
on, "if you will show me your land. I can trust 
your taste." 

He bent and kissed her fingers. 

" There is one spot in the Bawn woods where the 
bluebells grow in sheets," he said low, "white and 
blue." 

"And the sun comes through the leaves above," 
she said gently, " and makes little patches of dancing 
light I know. Dare, oh, I know." Her voice was 
full of longing. 

" My little lady," he said. 

After that there was a long silence. Then Dare 
put out his hand and took the pony's bridle gently 
to lead it over the lava. "Sit back. Princess," he 
said. 

He spoke none too soon. The pony stumbled 
badly and came down on its head. Dare's left arm 
saved the girl from falling. 

Iris noticed as he put her on her feet and pulled 
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the animal up that his face had gone white as death, 
and that he held out his right hand and peered at it 
in the light like a man who fears he is losing his 
reason. 

''What is it?" she said quickly. ''Did you hurt 
yourself? " 

He still stared at his fingers. Then he felt his 
wrist, and all the time a growing wonder lay in his 



" If you had fallen it would have been my fault," 
he said. " I let the reins go." 

She took his hand in hers. " But, Dare, you saved 
me," she said gently. 

She never forgot the look of doubt on his face. 

" I let the reins go," he repeated dully. " I meant 
to hold them, but my hand seemed to give. I never 
did such a thing before." 

Iris gave one quick little sob and snatched the 
refractory fingers to her lips. 

" How you do torture yourself. Dare ! " she cried. 
" Put me up now and don't think of it again. I also 
let the reins sGp, or the pony wouldn't have come 
down. It was my fault" 

He shook his head and smiled, then, still standing, 
he spoke. 

"What I have been trying to say all to-night is 
easier to do now you are nearer me," he said gently. 
" Iris, up to that day in the storm, I had been fairly 
straight. In that hour I forgot myself." 

" I think you are always forgetting yourself to help 
others," she put in softly. 

His eyes met hers straight and full of sweet- 
ness. 

"When I am with you I can only think of you," he 
said. " When I am away I live for you still. That is 
what I have to do now. Iris. Just b^use I happened 
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to pull your brother out of the lake, and Lady 
Wrenford has been kind to me, it doesn't say I ought 
to take advantage of her kindness, does it 7 * I may 
do all things that become a man, who dares do more 
is none.' iris, in your eyes I am selfish enough to 
want to be the only man in the world." 

** Yon are that now," she whispered. 

He never took his gaze from her face though his 
eyes grew dim. 

"My beautiful little girl," he said unsteadily, 
'Mf I never succeed, if I never come back after 
to-night, always, always believe that I love you, 
and, God helping me, some day I shall prove my 
words." 

She smiled at him through tears. He went on 
quickly. " After to-night I shall go out of your life 
for three years. As long as I see you I have not the 
strength to hold my tongue]; besides, if I stayed, I 
should have to tell Lady Wrenford. You do not 
wish that ? Then, Iris, I must go. I have no right 
to fix your mind or thoughts. If at the end I fail, as 
better men than I have done before now, it would 
make it all the harder." 

** You will not fail," she said gently. ^ Need you 
make such a hard thing of it. Dare? Mightn't we 
meet occasionally ? " 

*' Not ^M and /, Princess," he answered tenderly. 
" Two odier people quite different to us might, but I 
want you as you are. If I deceived once, I might 
deceive again. Dear, I am right 'To thine own 
self be true, and then it follows^ as the night the 
day, thou canst not then be false to any man.' " 

''My true and loyal knight," she said unsteadily. 
In that moment both of them remembered the sunset 
on Craig Ireton, and a young man kneeling at the 
feet of a golden-haired child. 
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** Oh, Dare," she cried suddenly, ^ Dare, why aren't 
other men more like you ? " Her eyes were blinded 
with tears. 

Thorpe put out his hands and laid them on her 
Moulders. His face quivered in the clear light 

^ I shall not avoid you if we chance to meet/' he 
said, ^ but until I have something to offer you, and 
you are free to take it or leave it, I shall not speak 
one word of love to you s^iain. After all. Iris, you 
are only a child, but I want you to remember that if 
ever you need me at any time you have only to send 
for me, and even if I am at the end of the world I 
will come," 

"And after to-night," she cried, *' after to-night, 
must there be silence ? " 

He lifted her arms and laid them round his neck, 
gazing into her uplifted face. 

^ The silence will not be the worst," he said low. 
" Sometimes even the silence can speak to you and 
comfort you. It is when you stand and wait, Princess, 
wait in hopeless darkness for what may never come, 
while the very world seems to rock round you, 
that your heart turns sick. The waiting is the 
worst" 

She hid her face against his breast His arms fell 
and locked round her. She could hear his breath 
labouring as it had done under the wistaria in 
Cannes. 

Presently she lifted her eyes and looked up at him. 

" Well ? " he asked gently. 

"It shall be as you wish," she said. "After 
to-night we shall be apart; but remember, Dare, 
you have given me my kingdom. I can never 
forget that we went through the purple and gold 
tc^ether." He bent and took uie rest of her 
remembrances on to his lips. 
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^ Oh, my love/' he said, ** my love. May God 
guard you and keep you for ever ! " 

His tears fell on her face, but he kissed them off 
her eyes and lips mutely. 

Then he lifted her in the saddle and took the 
reins. They spoke no other words as they passed 
swiftly on down through the night to the station. 

Just at the turn of the road where they had their 
last wide view of Naples, the voices of the Italian 
singers were wafted up to them on the night air, 
clear, ringing, flute-like — 

''Come ae move 
La luna chiena 
Lu mare ride, 
L'aria k serena. 
Ah che halt, 
Miete alia via 
Santa LAcia, 
Santa Luda— " 

There was a haunting sadness in the last long- 
drawn notes. The spirit of Italy breathed forth, warm, 
tender, pulsating. Iris lifted up her voice and sang 
the refrain again, softly, passionately. Down below 
the guitars twanged. Then the wild, uncultivated 
voice, rich in its native beauty, rose once more and 
mingled with hers in the Neapolitan barcaroUi — 

"Ah che fiicite 
Miexe alia via, 
Santa Luda, 
Santo Lucia.'* 

The cobble-stones rang out under their horses' 
hoofs. The shouting of the pony boys and guides 
drowned the last clear refrain. 

The tiny station horn was sounding. 

Dare lifted Iris oflf and held her for a moment 
against his heart 
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** Oh, Santa Lucia, guide us/' he [whispered, ** and 
bring us back to paradise." 

''Amen/' she said softly, and tried to look into 
his face, but neither of tliem could see the other 
for the mist that obscured their eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Spring had come again to Ireland. 

One long day it rained and there was no lift in 
the grey clouds. The next, when Joan woke up the 
sun was shining, and some of the sycamores had 
burst into leaf. 

In Ballymoyle woods the bluebells and sorrel had 
bloomed unnoticed. The daffodils were over when 
the Thorpes returned. 

Allan was to be married in May, and Ballymoyle 
had been done up and papered in their absence. 

It was a warm April morning, with bright sunshine 
and sudden showers, when Joan first saw Dare again. 
She had been over to see Nita, and was resting 
on a fallen tree outside Ballymoyle woods when a 
step came up the path behind her and Thorpe 
greeted her afler an absence of five months. 

The moment the girl turned and laid her hand in 
his she knew that the bolt had fallen. She took her 
knock without apparently flinching. A boy had left 
her in the cold October dusk, a man greeted her in 
the spring sunshine, standing knee-deep in the yellow 
gorse. Dare looked taller than of old, and his 
foce was brown from the foreign sun, but the eyes 
that smiled at Joan had lost Uieir summer look of 
gladness. They were deeper, and seemed larger in 
the thinness of his face, for Dare was even thinner 
than when he had parted with Lady Iris at 

IM 
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Naples. There were lines of suffering under his 
eyes an<i on his brow, and cut deep round his lips. 
The face was the face of a man of thirty instead of 
twenty-six. 

"You have come back, Dare," she said simply, 
and stood still watching his face. 

So they looked at one another, and each knew 
that a gulf lay between. 

"Yes, I have come back/' he answered lightly. 
" I suppose it seems no time to you since we left." 

She sat down again suddenly and looked away. 
" It has seemed longer than that," she said quietly. 
"And how have you been, Dare? You are not 
a good correspondent." 

*'How do I seem to you?" he asked, leaning 
forward, his hands clasped loosely, and one foot 
resting on the log of wood. 

" I think you look ill and tired," she said gently, 
"but I suppose you have been overdoing it as 
usual." 

He was looking away down Glenbawn, where the 
leaves were beginning to show feathery green against 
the purple hills. 

" I have been working," he said presently, " and 
so far, Joan, I have done well. The magazines have 
taken quite a number of my short stories. I am 
going to start my book after Allan is married." 

" I am so glad," she said simply. 

They were both silent then again, following their 
own thoughts. Joan, watching Dare, saw the first 
gladness of greeting leave his face, and a settled 
sadness and gloom creep over it that made her 
heart ache. 

" Were you vary ill. Dare ? " she asked suddenly. 

" For a time, yes," he said, " but old Allan pulled 
me through. Nita has a prize there, Jo." 
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^Yes^" Ae answered. **How I wish I were a 
man, Dare, and could make a name for myself 
like he has done." 

He looked at her keenly. ''Why should you?" 
he said. 

** My dear Dare, need you ask ? " Joan cried. ** A 
boy has every chance in this world and we have 
none. Who wouldn't be a man?" 

''A man has a good many responsibilities," he 
said quietly. 

'* He need only have what he takes upon himself," 
Joan retorted. "Even then he can leave them 
when he wants to, and do what he likes. It is not 
like having a house or a baby." She stopped 
suddenly. 

He sat down beside her, picking some bark off 
the tree absent-mindedly. 

^ And the result ? " he asked, quietly aiming them 
at a lai^ mossy stone nestling amongst some cat- 
kins and gorse near by. 

** How do you mean ? " Joan asked. 

The face he turned to hers was so unlike the boy 
Dare's that she started. It was grave and old, with 
a strange haunted look in the eyes. 

^You've got to answer somehow," he said curtly, 
''sooner or later, man or woman. You can't take 
liberties with God." 

She sat quite still and gazed at him. There was 
a certain bitter ring in the words which hurt her. 

"What is it, Dare?" she asked. "What have 
you done?" 

He started and looked at her quickly. " Nothing," 
he said, "only you were talking nonsense. We 
must all face life, and each of us must live his own 
alone. No one can help, it's rubbish to suppose 
they can. One must bear one's own burdens here. 
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Haven't you ever felt how little you really know of 
anybody and how little they know of you ? Every- 
one is outside your suffering. You have no right to 
drag them into it, Joan." 

" But, Dare, others might help/' she said. 

" Help I " he repeated shortly, and laughed. ^ No 
help in heaven or earth, Joan, once the machinery 
has been set going. No way out, no matter how you 
try. Just the straight road and the burden until you 
run down and the bill is wiped out." 

" But, Dare, surely women pay the most ? " she said. 

He drew in his breath hard, and a grey shade crept 
over his skin. " One can't think of the women," he 
said quickly. '' One can only hope that a man will 
pull it off as well as he can and not disgrace himself 
— and her." 

"How could he disgrace himself," she asked, 
" unless by drink or wrong-doing ? and that is hardly 
the sort of man you were speaking of." 

'' No," he said gravely ; " I was thinking of a chap 
I knew at Oxford who was gdng to be married to a 
girl this month. He fell, out hunting, the last day of 
the season and injured his spine. He was a useless 
log, but she loved him and wanted to marry him still. 
He couldn't face it, so he took poison." 

'' But was that so wrong. Dare ? " Joan asked. 

" I don't know," he said ; " I wish I did. After all 
he would have only been a cripple, there are worse 
fates." He paused suddenly and shivered. ''No 
more hunting, no more cricket, no more sport" He 
went on, speaking in low uneven tones. " It would 
have been a bit hard to face, I suppose. Still, he 
went out and left the girl alone. But then, you say 
the girl always suffers." 

In his eyes was the same strange wounded look. 
Joan stared at him, puzzled. 
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''Some girls don't care, of course," she said 
" Those like Gwenda Forbes don't, but those like 
Nita or Lady Iris Ireton would most awfully." 

"'They would most awfully/ you say," he said, 
gazing straight before him as if he had seen a ghost 
" Then you think it would have been pluckier to have 
faced the music, Jo ? " 

" Yes," she answered ; " I suppose so " 

" If you had been that chap you would have waited 
until she got tired of you ? " he said. 

" Dear Dare," she said, " perhaps she would never 
have got tired of him." 

He laughed suddenly. " No, of course not," he 
answered. " He would never have been really awful^ 
not deformed, I mean. Poor chap, poor Ledibridge. 
He was a wretched bowler." 

He fell silent for a while, and Joan sought to 
change the conversation. She thought Lethbridge's 
death had got on Dare's mind and upset him 
greatly. 

"Shall you play much cricket this year?" she 
asked. 

" I shall not play at all," he said quietly. " I shall 
be far too busy." 

" Oh, but. Dare, you must ! " she cried. " You can't 
chuck it like that" 

He remained perfectly impassive. 

" I shan't risk it this year in any case," he said. 
" Don't feel up to it" 

Joan felt angry with herself for making such a 
blunder. She had heard Dare's heart was still weak 
from his illness. 

" Well, you can amuse yourself trying some of the 
three-year-olds," she began. " Ryan thinks there is no 
one on earth so good on a young horse as you are, 
Dare." 
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" Yes, but I shan't have much time for that sort of 
thing either, Joan, I am afraid," he said, smiling. " I 
am a man of letters now." 

"But, Dare, you won't give up all your sport?" 
she exclaimed blankly. " You couldn't" 

His face went white. '' I shall still try and hunt 
a little," he said, smiling ; " but you must remember 
Allan is getting married, and my illness cost some- 
thing. A sculptor doesn't make much by his big 
things, he is even out of pocket over them, as you 
know, Joan. I shall have to work hard and try and 
pay Allan back. Writing takes time. I shouldn't 
wonder if, later on, I shut myself up altogether." 

" Would the making of money be worth that ? " 
Joan asked scornfully. " You usen't to think so once. 
Dare." 

" I didn't think at all once, Joan," he said quietly. 
•• That was the difference." 

" I liked you better then," she said shortly. 

He wincod. " I am sorry," he said quietly. 

** But, Dare, surely, surely you couldn't bear to know 
the woods were full of game," she cried, " and grouse 
on the moor, and never touch a gun ? Fancy seeing 
the hounds streaming past in full cry and let them go. 
Ah, surely you are joking. Just think of the race- 
course. Father has it perfect now, and was counting 
on you to try the Sweetcurd filly over it Oh, it's 
horrible. You simply can't mean it. Be a pauper 
always. Dare, but be a man. We were all so proud 
of you once." 

Thorpe screened his face with his hand, but made 
no answer. He sat so still that she thought he was 
vexed, and presently touched his arm with her hand. 
He turned at once and smiled at her gently. 

''Debt seems to me more disgraceful for a man 
than merely ceasing to follow his own pleasures for 
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a while/' he said gravely. '' Besides, there are better 
things in life even than a good run/' 

Joan flushed hotly. '' You wouldn't have said that 
before you went away," she broke out '' Are you going 
to turn into a carpet-knight, Dare ? " 

He looked at her good-temperedly. ** I told you 
I was going to become a hermit," he said, '* after 
Allan's marriage. Until then I want to keep my 
limbs whole if possible." 

** Won't you ride at all ? " she asked wistfully. 

He made no answer at first Then he turned with 
a quick little sigh. '' I will ride to-morrow morning 
with you if you like," he said. " But, really, I can't 
stand much yet, Joan, and I would rather Allan 
didn't notice. As it is, he is always bothering me to 
go to a specialist" 

Joan flushed again. " Oh, Dare, if you aren't up to 
it, don't go," she cried. " Forgive me, but oughtn't 
you to see someone and get a good tonic ? " 

He had risen, and now held out his hand, — such a 
poor thin hand. 

'* Strength is all I want," he said tiredly, ^ and 
patience, Joan. I do chafe sometimes at my help- 
lessness, but I don't want Allan to see. He took me 
abroad and gm^ me a ripping time. A time, what- 
ever happens, I shall always remember." 

There was a light in his eyes now which wiped out 
the gloom. Joan felt the same dull ache at her heart 
she had felt on the day he had stopped Sidh^g 
in the meadow and fainted. In that moment she 
realised what she had dreaded had come to pass. 
Dare was with her again, but the heart and soul of 
the man were absent. She sat very still in the warm 
spring air, thinking. When at last she looked up at 
him again her grey eyes were full of quiet acceptance. 

" I shall say nothing, even if Allan asks me," she 
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said simply, giving him her hand. ** Don't forget 
to-morrow, Dare. Let us go early, when the dew is 
on the grass." 

He nodded, and lifting his cap went on his way 
without speaking. Joan remained sitting whoie he had 
left her, and all the world seemed grey and blurred. 
She brought her hands together and wrung them hard. 

'' You mustn't," she said, in a low, fierce, admonish- 
ing voice. ''You mustn't Don't be a fool, Joan 
Bryan." 

True to his word, next morning Dare rode up to 
the door of Bryan Court early. 

Joan met him in her old habit, on Zero, a swarm 
of dogs at her heels. 

Together they passed under the opening trees and 
out on to the course where Gwenda Forbes had so 
nearly ended her mischievous career. A brilliant 
April sunshine poured down on the dew-laden grass. 
Rain lay like a mist on the distant hills and on the 
young green of the larch trees down in Glenbawn. 
The arc of a rainbow, orange, purple and green, still 
lingered against a sombre cloud which lay dark 
behind Slieve-na-mon. Dare felt life stir in him 
strongly again. Ryan, on a good-looking bay, was 
walking round and round inspecting two or three 
young horses whose rugs were being removed and 
saddles adjusted. 

" I wish you would have a gallop on the new colt " 
Joan said wistfully. 

But Dare only shook his head. He knew his own 
capabilities too well to risk other people's property 
unnecessarily. 

They rode on slowly over the gorse and dead 
heather above the Bawn. The rainbow still glowed 
vividly against the mountains. 

** Is it your heart. Dare ? " Joan asked presently. 
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He laid the reins down on Wildfire's neck and 
drew out a cigarette. *' General debility," he re- 
sponded shortly, through a cloud of smoke. '* Isn't 
that mist on the hills pretty, Jo ? " 

She understood at once, and followed his lead. 
'' Let us go down to the glen and get primroses," she 
said brightly. '' We haven't been &ere since we were 
kids. Dare." 

They tied their horses to a tree, and climbed down 
the steep side which was one sheet of blue and yellow 
under their feet As Dare gathered the flowers he 
remembered the day when he and Iris had passed 
into their kingdom together. He laid down his 
bunch and sank down on the bank tiredly, watching 
Joan. At the moment he felt as if life might he 
harder than death. 

Joan came back presently and sat down on a 
fallen stump, spilling the flowers on the ground 
between them. 

•* A shower of gold," she said, laughing. " Aren't 
they lovely, Dare ? " 

** Beautiful, old girl," he said absently. 

She looked up, startled at the pain in his voice. 
He was sitting forward gazing down towards Bally- 
moyle with tightly-closed lips. The iris of his eye 
had spread and darkened all the pupil. His face was 
white and still. She leant forward and touched his 
arm. 

"What is it, Dare?" she said gently. "What 
troubles you ? Can't I help ? " 

His hand clenched suddenly, and he drew his breath 
hard. 

" Would you call me a coward, Joan ? " he asked 
quickly. 

She looked at him in wonder. " Need you ask 
that. Dare ? " she said simply. 
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He moved his lips as if they were dry. ** Well, I 
am/' he said quietly. *' The sooner you know it, the 
better, Jo. I feel that whatever happens you will 
stand by me, and I wish to conceal nothing from 
you." 

Her eyes filled with tears. '' I shall never know 
that, Dare," she answered. " But what troubles you 
so?" 

He was silent for a moment. Then he spoke with 
the same look in his eyes that had startled her so 
before. There were moments when Dare wore on 
his face the expression of the Christ-head by Murillo, 
but this Joan did not know. 

''Supposing you were writing a book,'* he said, 
" and the girl in it had promised to marry a man she 
loved, but who was poor and had to work to make a 
fortune." He paused. 

" Yes," Joan said, and waited. 

" Supposing that she was very young," he went on, 
" and her moUier objected, so that at last they agreed 
never to see each o^er again unless he was successful. 
Then after years of waiting, and when he had at last 
made his fortune and was going to ofier it to her, he 
found out, by some chance, that his father had died 
mad and that the disease had been in the family for 
generations, — this is where I want your advice, Joan, — 
what ought he to do? The girl may have nearly 
forgotten him. Would it be better to explain, and so 
make her very unhappy, or simply let things sUde and 
allow her to believe him fickle ?" 

Joan sat very still, thinking deeply. 

''Dare, it's so difficult to say," she said ; "it would 
so much depend on the character of the girl. If she 
had no one else in the world but him, and no other 
joys in life, it would be wicked to make her doubt his 
truth. It might make her wicked also." 
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^ But if she had crowds of other friends, and every- 
thing in life worth having, how then, Jo 7 " he asked 
earnestly. 

** If it were I, Dare," she said, '* I would almost 
rather believe him false and happy. To think of him 
shut up and dragging out his life in misery would 
be worse than hell. . . ." Her voice quivered. ** It 
would be too horrible/' she said. 

" So I think," he agreed gravely. " The girl is 
young and might forget In any case time takes 
the edge off eveiything. She might suffer, but it 
would not be so bad as it would have been before 
they parted, would it, Joan ? " 

''I am sure it would be hard," Joan said, ''but 
pride would save her. It is he who would have to 
suffer most Why need you write such a story. 
Dare? It will be dreadfully sad" 

He laughed and glanced at her. 

''One can stand almost anything," he remarked 
quietly. " Now, I suppose we had better be moving, 
Joan. You have helped me more than I can say." 
He held out his hand, and Joan took it simply. 

Dare trotted all the way back. When he got to 
Ballymoyle there was no one in. He strolled 
through the hall and met the butler looking for 
him. 

" If you please, sir, there is a terrier dog just after 
comin' addressed to you," he said. " Mick brought it 
from the station in the carrier's cart." 

Dare was stiff* and tired, but he went down the 
stair two steps at a time. 

Brigid was giving a drink of milk to a soft brown 
mass of fur. 

" Pat," Dare cried. 

There was a howl and a whine. Then the yellow 
ball was in Dare's arms. He carried it away, going 
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slowly up the stairs into his own room, littered with 
whips and sporting gear, and shut the door. Then 
he seated himself in an old leather chair and looked 
into the dog^s brown eyes. He could see a world of 
white snow, with a blue sky above which was re- 
flected in the eyes of a slender, fair-haired girl, who 
held his hand and clung to him. 

^ There is no way out," she had said. 

The dark curly head went down until it was rest- 
ing on Pat's fur. The dog whined and licked the 
forehead under the curls. Through the stillness of 
the room a man's voice suddenly broke, agonised, 
low-stricken — 

^ Princess, Princess, my little love, I cannot bear it I 
God help me, my heart is breaking." 

Then in the silence that followed there was the 
awful sound of a man crying. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Allan's wedding-<lay was drawing near. Joan and 
Dare planned everything and worked tc^ther. The 
little church at Ballymoyle was to be a dream of 
beauty. Nita and Allan walked in paradise during 
those days. Dare had seemed more cheerful since 
the arrival of Pat, who trotted after him everywhere. 
About two days before the wedding everyone 
gathered at Ballymoyle for a sort of farewell tea. 
Young Wiley and Monty Roche had ridden over 
from Clonbane, and tea was laid in the long drawing- 
room. The windows stood open to let in the sun- 
shine and sweet May air laden with the scent of 
lilacs and syringa. Joan was at the tea-table ; Nita 
was not allowed to preside. She and Allan occupied 
the chairs of honour, and everyone waited on them 
and talked. 

*'It will seem funny when you are gone," Joan 
remarked. *' I shall never be able to think of you as 
married, Nita." 

Nita flushed a lovely red, and Monty Roche carried 
over a large sugar-cake and planted it on her knee. 

** First cut, ma'am," he said, and Nita promptly 
boxed his ears. 

Dare, sitting in the window-ledge, looked on and 
laughed "It will be jolly good for Allan," he 
remarked. " He wants a rest after slaving after me 
and the old statue." 
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Allan laid his hand caressingly on his shoulder in 
passing. ** Don't forget you have to sit for me after- 
wards," he said. " And that reminds me, Nita had a 
letter from Lady Iris. She says she wishes she could 
look in and see us all." 

The still, waiting look was on Dare's face. He 
turned away without speaking. Nita bent to pat the 
Irish terrier. ''She is coming later on. Dare," she 
said low. 

Young Wiley, who was helping Joan, looked round 
eagerly. "Lady Iris is a ripper," he said. "Don't 
you think so, Thorpe?" 

Dare laughed. ** I don't know that I would 
exactly describe her like that," he answered, "but 
she certainly is one of the nicest girls I ever 
met." 

Joan put down the teapot hastily, and Nita touched 
Dare's hand gratefully. 

He smiled back at her, and waited Until the others 
had moved away ; then he spoke again, holding Pat 
on his knee. 

" Nita," he said, " if you see her will you tell her I 
got this cur all right ? " 

" Haven't you written yourself, Dare ? " she asked, 
surprised. 

Dare lifted his head suddenly and looked at her. 
As their eyes met Nita understood a good deal that 
had hitherto been left unsaid. 

" I will tell her," she said low. " And, Dare, I do 
not think Iris will ever be forced into anything she 
dislikes." 

A great gladness leapt into his eyes, his face was 
grave but he looked his gratitude. Nita went on 
speaking with a lump in her throat. 

''If you work hard. Dare, and are successful," she 
said, " I don't see why you shouldn't win in the end. 
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Just think of it» Dare. It will be better than Allan 
and me. Think of it 1 " 

'^ I am thinking/' he said low, and his hands were 
clenched in Pat's fur. 

''And when I come back, Dare, I will ask her 
over/' Nita went on gladly. " She has promised to 
come. Fancy being able to show her over all jrour 
pet haunts that I ^ve so often told her about ; the 
waterfall at Glenbawn, and Bryan Court, and-^— " 

** The woods of Ballymoyle and Ardane," he went 
on, still looking at her with the light in his eyes, 
** How she would love them, Nita." 

She smiled at him throuc^ tears. 

"We have been very lucky, Dare," she said. 
"Everything has happened just as one wished. 
Allan made his fortune before we grew old and tired 
of waiting. I think long waiting would make one 
heart-sick, Dare, wouldn't it ? " 

'' Yes, heart-weary/' he answered gently. '* But you 
hadn't to wait, dear." 

'' No," she said gladly. '' Yet at one time, Dare, I 
thought that Allan didn't even love me, and that 
seemed worst of all." 

He started, but sat still waiting, and presently Nita 
went on, turning her teaspoon over in her hand and 
drawing patterns on the saucer with it ** And yet 
when 1^ said he loved me," she continued, ''and I 
knew we might have to wait for ev^, I sometimes 
was even wicked enough to wish he hadn't spoken, 
for I think, when I knew how he suffered too, it was 
worse." 

"Yes," Dare's voice was very gentle and kind. 
His eyes were always on Nita, deep and dark. 

" And then he suddenly became famous," she said, 
looking up at him. " And more, Daie, for I think 
Renunciation made me understand you also as I 
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never had done before. It is strange though, Dare, 
how joy mostly brings sorrow. The minute I really 
cared for you I began to fret about you. My 
greatest ambition was that you should meet Iris 
Ireton and so measure all other women by her 
standard. And you have, Dare." 

** Yes," he said again, lower this time, ** I have." 

"Do you remember our talk in the rose garden 
Dare ? " she went on. " And how I said some day you 
would count the world well lost for such a woman ? 
I was afraid for you then, even afraid of Gwenda 
Forbes." 

He smiled slightly. '' I fear Borrowdale more," he 
said gravely. " That's a man, Nita." 

'^Yes, perhaps, but not tAe man," she answered. 
" Dare, I know what you think of my little girl, and 
I know what she thinks of you. I hope and pray 
some day you will be as happy as Allan and I. 
It would be almost too much joy. Fancy you and 
Iris here." 

He lifted Pat up and hid his face against him. 
"Nita," he said unsteadily, "you mustn't talk like 
that Lady Iris is nothing to me." 

" But, Dare, she may be," she whispered. 

He rose up and stood over her, trembling. "If 
you care for me, do not speak of it again," he said 
quietly. ''Ah, Nita, little sister, be happy. I only 
want to see you and Allan so. Let me alone. I 
must, if needs be, dree my own weird out of the 
sunshine." 

"But I want you to be happy. Dare," she cried. 
" You, too." 

"'Only the heart knoweth its own bitterness,'" 
he quoted sadly. "But even I, too, may be some 
day, Nita, when I gain my freedom." 

She looked at him in wonder. In after days those 

14 
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words haunted her continually. ''Are you bound, 
Dare? " she asked, with a throb of fear in her voice. 

" Hand and foot," he said gravely. " Duty is a 
grim and hard taskmaster, Nita." 

''But the man who hasn't a sense of duty isn't 
much good, Dare," she rejoined quietly. 

He smiled. " A man who makes an outcry, under 
any unalterable circumstances, is a cur," he said simply. 

"But, Dare, we are all human — ^sometimes we 
must give in," she said. 

He looked down on her, still smiling. "As long 
as we are masters of our own wills we have no 
excuse for whining," he answered. " When we lose 
the control of ourselves, then we can only hope God 
will treat us mercifully and not make us more 
repulsive than is necessary." 

He left her then and went over to Joan. 

" Will you ride with me this evening, Jo ? " he said 
" I want to go and ask Lady Maine for all the white 
flowers she can spare." 

" Of course I will go," she said. 

The next day she met him at the church door 
with their spoils, a donkey-cart full of moss and 
greens and baskets of white flowers. 

"The church is full of helpers," Dare remarked, 
standing in the 'bright spring sunshine. "I forbade 
them to touch the east window or altar rails. Th^ 
can paint the rest of the place yellow, for all I care." 

They carried their baskets in and set to work. 
White lilac was Nita's favourite flower, and lily of 
the valley Allan's. They had robbed all the gardens 
in the country to get enough. Soon the long com- 
munion rails were one quivering mass of tiny bell- 
like blossoms amongst their own leaves, growing out 
of greenest fern-moss from Ballymoyle w<xxls. 

As Dare and Joan knelt on the wide steps under 
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the stained glass window they talked in low voices. 
Beyond the open door the quiet graveyard lay, and 
now and then a white butteHIy flew past in the sun. 
The drone of bees from a bush of aribas outside 
came fitfully in at the open window. 

** I am not sure that I like all white flowers/' Joan 
remarked, sitting back on her heels to survey her 
work. ^ What do you think, Dare ? " 

'*I should like ydlow better/' he said quietly, 
intent on a spray of lilac. ^ Yellow and purple/' 

" But you couldn't get flowers of that colour," Joan 
remarked laughingly. 

He bent his head over his work without speaking, 
and Joan went on. ''You could get broom and 
buttercups, of course, and heaps of yellow flowers, 
but not purple, Dare." 

''Perhaps not," he said. "What would you like, 
Joan of Arc ? " 

" I think I should like roses," she answered, " big 
pink roses. Dare." 

His thoughts flew back to the ball at Castle Ireton, 
and his face grew grave. He had determined not 
to allow himself to think of ansrthing sad until 
Allan was gone. Afterwards there would be time 
enough in the long years. 

"I wonder," Joan said suddenly, "for whom 
I shall next decorate this place. Perhaps for you. 
Dare. Then I will have to get all the dandelions 
in the country." 

" I do not think I shall ever trouble jrou so far," 
he said gravely. " It is much more probable I shall 
have to seek pink roses." 

They were silent awhile after that decorating. 
They were bending together over Dare's basket when 
he drew out a great bundi of white May and laid 
it on the mosaic 
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*' Where shall we put this, Joan ? '' he asked. <' I 
thought it so lovely I had to pick it" 

*'0h, Dare," was all Joan said in a low, scared 
vcnce. 

He looked up at her in wonder. The white 
flowers with Aeir tiny black centres gave out a fresh 
sweet smell, reminding one of new green grass and 
sweet-breathed cows. But Joan had grown quite 
whiter and there was a startled look in her wide 
grey eyes. Dare picked up the spray and moved 
with it up to the east window. The coloured glass 
flushed the flowers into blood red and blue. A 
sudden hum of voices arose from the body of 
the church. 

At that moment the old sexton came up the aisle 
with some water Joan had asked him for to fill the 
jars in the moss. He stood, can in hand, gazing 
at Dare. 

'' For God's sake, Master Daie," he said. 

Thorpe laughed. " What is it, Dennis ? " he asked. 
'' What is the matter with the May ? " 

Dennis laid down his can, and going to Dare 
wrenched the spray from his hand. His old face 
was red with anger and resentment 

" Is it what's wrong ? " he cried. " Is it Irish ye 
are, and ye ask that ? Miss Joan there will tell ye, 
but it isn't a bit of that weed I'll see in the church 
when Miss Fitzgerald is married to your broUier — 
no. 

He hobbled away through the patches of coloured 
light, and Dare turned to tihe silent girl. 

" What on earth is it ? " he asked. « Surely, Joan, 
you are above such idle superstitions ? " 

She looked at him quietly, and bending picked 
up a few broken bits, holding them out to Dare. 

''You can take them then," she said, ''since you 
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are so sceptical. I know it seems silly, but I have 
seen that flower bring ill luck before now, or, at 
least, it is mixed up with ill luck in my mind." 

''But, Joan, what ill luck does it bring?" he 
asked. He had taken the broken bits from her 
and held them in his hand. 

"They are the death flowers," she said simply. 
''You should never bring them into the house or 
give them to any person." 

He broke into sudden jarring laughter and held 
out his hands. 

"But, Joan, you have given them to me," he 
said. 

And the May flbwers lay in his clasp under the 
stained glass like drops of life-blood. 



CHAPTER XIX 

That night Dare and Allan were alone for the 
last time. Both felt the coming separation acutely. 
It was the first time they had been really parted 
since their mother died. 

Dinner passed in comparative silence. Dare 
looked pale and tired, Allan flushed and restless. 
Both avoided all reference to the morrow until they 
were alone in Dare's study, with the window open 
and the moonlight streaming down over Ballymoyle. 
Dare lay back in a chair and smoked with Pat on 
his knee. Allan paced up and down before the 
open window, pipe in hand, sedately followed by 
Derry, the fox-terrier. 

" It seems strange to think that this time to-morrow 
we shall be on the road to Paris," he said. *'You 
mustn't be lonely without us, Dare. Do you intend 
to play in the cricket matches next month f " 

'' No." Dare turned his eyes towards the distant 
hills. ** I have got a good lot of work to do," he 
went on presendy. " If ever I intend to succeed, 
Allan, I shall have to tackle to seriously." 

''But, my dear old fellow, it would be an awful 
pity to give up your games," Allan said. 

Dare smiled. "Well spoken, Allan," he said, 
"but the truth is I don't want to destroy my 
reputation, and I don't think I am fit enough so 
far to play in a match." 

tl4 
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He was lying back blowing rings of smoke over 
his head as he spoke. Allan paused and looked 
at him keenly, but Dare's face was in a shadow. 
" I do wish you would go to a specialist," he 
remarked. 

'' My dear old man, I have been," Dare answered 
almost impatiently. 

Allan resumed his walk with bent head. 

" The truth of it is you do too much," he said 
vexedly. " You don't give yourself a chance. Dare. 
You have been hard at work all day doing the 
church and arranging things for me." 

** I enjoyed it tiboroughly," Dare assured him, 
smiling. 

** But, Dare, if only for my sake you might get 
good advice," Allan persisted. "I can't ask you 
to stand for me if you are such a skeleton, and 
without you for a model where shall I be ? Promise 
me you will see someone." 

Dare shook his head, and rested it farther back 
till his eyes were on the stars. His face was 
strangely white under the moon's rays, his lips 
drawn as if in pain. He breathed quickly. 

" Does your head ache ? " Allan asked, watching him. 

''No," Dare said. He did not think it necessary 
to explain that his back was breaking with fatigue. 
After to-morrow he could rest and look his life in 
the face. After to-morrow he could cease from 
dissimulation, could let the veil drop, and face 
God in his nakedness. 

Allan nvust not know how he had struggled. 
Dare gripped himself together and looked up with 
a smile. "Don't fidget about me" he said gently. 
** When you come l^k, if I am not stronger I will 
do anything you like, old man. When do you 
expect to return ? " 
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Allan resumed his pacing. 

« About the end of June," he said. " What will 
you do with yourself all the time, Dare ? " 

Dare rose up and stood beside him. 

'' I shall go abroad again later," he replied. " You 
will want to be alone here at first, and I don't care to 
make a third, no matter how welcome I might be." 
He smiled slightly and then went on. "I shall 
remain here until you return ; then I shall get rooms 
in town, and perhaps go with Monty Roche to 
Norway. In any case I intend to go to Egypt in 
the autumn. I could come home for Christmas if 
you and Nita would have me, — that is, of course, 
unless some unforeseen circumstance should arise." 

** What could arise ? " Allan asked. 

Dare laid his hand round his neck in an unwonted 
caress. ''God knows," he said gently, ''but if you 
would rather be alone I could go away agsun after 
that Whatever you and Nita wish, old man, will be 
my law." 

"But, Dare, some day you will many yourself," 
Allan said, and wondered why Dare laughed. " Until 
then," he added, " consider Ballymoyle your home." 

" Thank you," Dare said simply, and so the matter 
dropped. 

Allan believed that Dare was going abroad to get 
material for his novel. He had already made a good 
deal out of short stories, but he was not yet strong 
enough to go to £he Bar. Rest and sunshine might 
do their work, and Allan was full of the good times 
they would have in the new days when Dare was 
strong again. They talked on till the clock chimed 
the small hours. Then, with a warm hand-clasp, 
they parted just as dawn was rolling up the sable 
flag of night, and in the woods round Ballymoyle the 
birds were waking to sing. 
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Dare paced his room until the sun had risen. The 
voices in the silence were clamouring. His heart 
ached for Iris and the Stone Ireton days. He could 
not yet say with truth — 

" It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill, 
I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assigned." 

Early next morning he was dressed in his riding 
kit and away on Wildfire to see that all was in order 
and readiness. As he passed the church door he 
noticed the branch of May lying neglected and 
withered amongst the graves. He smil^ grimly as 
he remembered old Dennis's words. 

"There is worse than death/' he said aloud, and 
galloped all the way back to Ballymoyle. Allan was 
waiting breakfast for him, and Dare showed no 
fatigue in spite of the dark lines under his eyes. He 
knew that his trial was nearly over. A few more 
hours and Allan and Nita would have started with- 
out a sad thought to mar their new joy. His nig^t 
vigil had not improved the pain in his back. It 
ached with a dull gnawing agony, but he made no 
sign. His face was the brightest in Ballymoyle that 
long summer day. It was he who labelled Allan's 
portmanteau "Not new," and filled Nita's parasol 
with rice. It was he who made the funniest speech 
that day and changed tears into laughter. No one 
had seen him before the ceremony as he dressed, 
leaning back upon his bed with clenched teeth and 
face like death, while beads of agony ran down his 
forehead, and Fat licked his twitching hands. " Pull 
yourself t(^ether," he kept saying, ** you contemptible, 
weak fool, pull yourself together." Then the great 
pain had passed, and gulping down a glass of whisky 
Dare had gone forth smiling to stand beside his 
brother in Ballymoyle Church. 
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Joan Bryan and Nora Fitzgerald were Mdesmaids, 
and all the golden vale was there. It was the very 
happiest wedding ever seen in Tipperary. 

Dare was the first to kbs Nita and clasp Allan's 
hand. Then came the luncheon at Ardane, and in 
the afternoon Allan and his bride left for France. 

" Don't be lonely, Dare," Nita whispered. " Write 
to us, and mind you come back home as often as 
you like." 

He wrung her hand without speaking, and so they 
drove away into their new life. 

Joan stood by Dare and blinked the tears from her 
eyes. "After all, the church did look nice," she 
said. ** I feel awfullv tired, don't you, Dare? " 

He went and got her a chair, bringing her tea and 
cake, but he touched nothing himself. He felt the 
strain had not been moved a moment too soon, he 
had come to the end of his tether at last He did 
not go back into the house when he had looked after 
Joan, but sent for his trap and drove straight to 
Ballymoyle. The hall door stood open* All was 
heat and silence. Everyone had gone to Ardane 
but the kitchenmaid. 

He whistled to Pat, and went slowly along the 
passage to his room, it was still and cool after the 
outside glare. Dare closed the door and proceeded 
to walk slowly up and down. The rooks in the elm 
trees outside cawed noisily ; in the distance a sheep- 
dog barked. 

Dare heard nothing. His face had lost all its 
youth and joy, he looked old and haggard beyond 
his years. From time to time he stretched out his 
right hand and closed it, staring down at his fingers. 
Then he sank into a chair and laid h\3 arms across 
the table. 

Over the mantelpiece hung the picture of a young 
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girl fn early Victorian dress. It was his mother 
taken before her marriage. 

Dare lifted his face and stared at it till his eyes 
grew dim. 

** Thank God, you will never know,** he said 
wildly. -Thank God!" 

He clasped his hands round a quaint old china 
jar full of pot-pourri, and drew it close, resting his 
burning cheek upon its coolness. 

The sun began to west. The grandfather clock 
in the comer ticked away the moments noisily. 
Dare sat Hke one in a dream. By and by he spoke, 
still staring at the picture in the sunset glow. 

"Is there no way out?" he cried, "no way out, 
littie mother?" 

Her eyes seemed to follow him in mute appeal. 
He stood up and broke into sudden laughter, as 
suddenly hushed. Then he looked about him as if 
he had heard another speak and feared to listen. 
And out of the darkness and silence the creeping 
horror came. He crouched down again, hiding his 
face, but it clutched him and twisted Um in its throes. 
It grew and grew until he could have shrieked 
aloud in his terror, like a child who is panic-stricken 
at a ghost. He tried to grasp his reason, tried to 
make believe it was but some fearful dream, but the 
horrible reality wiped out everything else. The 
truth in its awful grim nakedness rose up and stared 
at him out of the shadows. Dare knew that he had 
atrophy, and that it was incurable. As the horror 
of it came upon him he sobbed aloud and cursed in 
turns. Laughter and groans mingled. In that hour 
Dare Thorpe was practically mad. 

"Oh, God 1"^ he raved in the stillness, "why did 
you bring me back if it was for this ? What have 
I done that you should so torture me ? " And again, 
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as the soft dusk crept in and lay upon him, he cried, 
" Iris, my love, my love, I cannot bear it I Is there 
no way out ? Oh, my child, my child, may I not go 
the road ? " 

It was quite dark when he rose up and groped his 
way to the cupboard where he kept all his trophies. 
He opened the door and took out his gun. Then, 
holding it in his hand, he walked to the window and 
stood once more looking out over the darkening 
world. 

"They would think it was an accident," he said 
whisperingly, stroking the cold muzzle. ** It would 
save so much in the end. The lingering, awful 
agony. And Iris need never know." 

The old clock made a strange thudding noise. 
The pendulum was wrong. Dare started and looked 
round. His face was gluistly. Out of the shadows 
the eyes of his dead mother peered. Pat crouched 
at his feet and whined. 

Dare lifted the gun. It slipped through his hands 
and rung on the floor. Before him was a great 
dazzle of purple and gold. Once more he was going 
with Iris through the woods of La Frejus. 

Princess," he called softly, and still more softly, 
" Princess." 

It seemed to him she paused, but kept her face 
away, and in the silence he could hear her sobbing. 
He laid down the gun and crept back to his 
chair. 

"Don't," he said pleadingly, staring into the 
darkness with outstretched hands, " ah I don V 

But the sobbing went on and filled all his ears. 
It seemed to Dare as if the grief of all the world 
lay round him and above him and upon him. 

« It is unjust," he said. " Unjust.'^ 

The horror was coming on him again. He beat 
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his hands upon the table and cried aloud, until Pat 
crouched prostrate at his feet in terror. 

" I can't bear it, I cannot," he moaned. ** God, I 
am but a man. You ask too much. I cannot face 
it through the years. No more life, nothing but 
death in life until the end. And such an end I Oh, 
God, spare me that ! " 

Then he fell into sudden silence, until he began to 
wander again, laughing softly in the gloom. 

''Princess, little girl, can't you trust me?" he 
whispered. '' He shan't touch you, I promise. Poor 
foor 

He peered forward into the darkness, and suddenly 
he shrieked aloud. The idiot had turned his face 
towards him, and Dare had seen himself — twisted, 
shapeless, deformed. His tortured brain could bear 
no more; he slipped sideways and fell against the 
table in a dead faint 

• •••••• 

When he regained consciousness the moon had 
risen, and his brain was clear. He sat up and 
glanced at the gun, on which Pat lay resting his 
head. Then he looked at his mother's portrait His 
face was terribly sad as he stood up. 

" Thank God thaf s over," he said faintly. " Now 
let me gather myself tc^ether as best I can and face 
it out No more cricket, no more hunting, no more 
sport. I must just suffer and hide it as long as 
possible— and after that, — ^please God, she will never 
know." He picked up the gun, and unloading it 
restored it to its place. Then he walked over to the 
pot-pourri jar. 

" Last week I could lift it with my right hand," he 
said. " Let's see now." 

He bent over it and slipped his hand through one 
of the handles. It came up easily until Dare had 
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it neariy over his head, then suddenly all power left 
his fingers. His hand opened, and the costly jar, 
dead leaves and all, fell crashing to the floor in 
fragments. 

Then Dare knew that the terror creeping upon 
him out of the future was growing apace, clutching 
him, slithering up him with vile clasping arms that 
could not be repulsed. His face as he gazed down 
on the wreck at his feet was like the face of a wretch 
condemned to breaking on the wheel. 



CHAPTER XX 

So in the coming days the shadows lengthened. 
Dare stayed on at Ballymoyle working at his book 
until Allan wrote that they were coming back. Then 
he packed up his things and prepared to go. He 
knew that he could not shake off the dreadful fate 
that threatened him, but he determined to die game 
and fight it until the last came and he could fight no 
more. The thought of deformity troubled Dare most. 
He could even face the idea of the imbecility which 
was the finish of the awful creeping palsy with which 
he was afHicted. Sometimes he even wished that the 
last stage had come first, so that he might not have 
to see and dread the first 

Unknown to Allan he had on his return from Italy 
gone to two of the greatest specialists on nervous 
diseases in town. He had felt he was not r^aining 
his strength as he ought to have done, and the loss of 
power in the right hand had confirmed him in his 
sus^cion that there was something wrong, but he had 
no idea then of the terrible truth. Both doctors had 
looked grave, but neither of them had given any 
definite name to his illness until Dare had forced it 
from them. Then they spoke of a slight shrinking of 
the muscles, and said they feared he was threatened 
with atrophy. Dare had never heard the name 
before, but their grave faces and evasive answers put 
him on his mettle. He went straight to a young 
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doctor he had known at Oxford, and without mention- 
ing his own case asked for a diagnosis of the disease. 

Glen's words had been few and curt 

" It's one of the worst things we have to combat," 
he said. ''It is, in fact, practically incurable. It 
generally arises from an illness or chill, and is more 
commonly know by its old name of ' creeping palsy.' 
It is accompanied with pains in the back and head, and 
is usually first noticed in the right hand, the muscles 
of which waste under the ball of the thumb. By 
degrees the whole body becomes contorted. The 
sufferer grows emaciated and miserable. Death is 
sometimes rapid, and is generally preceded by 
imbecility." 

" Is there no cure ? " Dare had asked, too stunned 
to show his horror even. " M$ist the person become 
deformed ? " 

" It is inevitable," Glen had answered. " When you 
consider that the marrow in the bones becomes ossi- 
fied, it will hardly surprise you that the whole body 
shrinks also, and becomes twisted like a gnarled tree. 
The best to hope b that the brain may be touched 
quickly." 

''But it is an awful thing," Dare said; "a cruel, 
awful thing, Glen. Are vou sure of what you say ? " 

For answer Glen had pulled down a book and 
shown it to Dare in black and white, and Dare knew 
that he was doomed, that fortune or nothing could 
help him any more. He had left his paradise for 
ever on the shores of the Mediterranean. Never 
more might he think of Iris, never more see her 
coming to him through the purple and gold of her 
name-flower with the blue sky above. He would have, 
to hide it from her, and pray God that she would 
never find out and loathe him for it He remembered 
her horror of all deformity and shuddered. He had 
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lost all desire for life in those bitter hours. Then he 
called to mind that Allan had been good to him, and 
that if he knew the truth it would break his heart, 
so Dare hid the horror in his bosom and took up his 
burden without murmur. He had not even allowed 
himself to think in those first awful days of his 
knowledge. He ate little and slept less, often 
taking drugs to ensure a little rest from the pain 
which had begun constantly to rack him. After 
two months he had become almost inured to it, 
though his right hand had become nearly useless. 
Already the bones stood out at the joints gigantic- 
ally, and the fingers were wasted between. 

At times it had been hard to hide the nagging pain, 
for Dare's nerves were failing him also. Sometimes 
he would sit for hours in his room, with his hands 
loosely clasped and his eyes on the hills, thinking. 
His face took on the look of his thoughts in those 
days, and grew sad and bitter in the lonely waiting. 
Like a child that flies through the dark and springs 
into bed to avoid the ghostly hands from undemeadi, 
so Dare fled from the past that unmanned him. The 
thought of himself deformed and awful under Iris's 
eyes made him sick and faint He prayed daily that 
death might come and save him. He avoided everyone, 
and went long walks over the bogs round Ballymoyle 
where he had wandered as a boy after snipe and wild- 
fowl. He would lie for hours at a time amongst the 
long scutch grass and Ix^-cotton gazing into the sky, 
but the song of the lark brought back old days too 
vividly. He could forget sometimes till then; and 
then, as the clear soaring strain throbbed upwards, he 
would bury his face in his arms and wonder if it took 
long to break a strong man's heart. 

To Dare Thorpe in those days all was chaos. He 
stood in a sea of darkness, and the waves swept over 

IS 
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him and dra^;ed him down to the nethermost depths 
of woe. 

The twilight and the dawn were his worst hours. 
During the day he had to keep up appearances, but 
in the long first hours when sunrise broke over the 
Bawn hills, and again when the Angelus had sounded, 
Dare faced the King of Terrors. 

Joan thought he was over-working himself, and 
grew restless. 

''Dare, what would Allan say?" she ventured 
once. 

It was dusk, and they were sitting under the trees 
in the rose garden at Bryan Court Dare was l3ang 
back in a deck-chair, and his hands, painfully thin, 
were clasped behind his head. His face was raised 
to the soft grey sky above, his eyes wide and sad. 

"Allan won't see me yet awhile," he had 
answered. *' Perhaps by and by I shall be better, 
Jo." 

"But, Dare, you have given up everything you 
most care for," she said earnestly. " Surely, surely, 
if Allan thought it was to repay him he would be 
very vexed." 

At that moment a thrush on a yew tree near by 
had begun to sing, rich, rolling, guttural at first, then 
soaring upwards in trills and ecstasies. 

It brought back the Villa gardens and the pine- 
woods to Dare. The smell of the fresias and white 
lilac on the way to the Croisette, the harsh song 
of the frogs down by the fountain, the bent head of 
the Venus keeping lonely watch under the palm 
trees, and Iris, Iris with wide, glad eyes and beautiful 
sensitive face and a curtain of mauve wistaria over- 
head, and the sun and sea behind. Child Iris of 
the old Wrenford days, with his hekrt in her delicate 
hands and all the world at her feet. Dare's lips 
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shook and strained together, his throat swelled, and 
into his heart crept the horror of his desolation, the 
inexorableness of the inevitable. It reminded him 
of the far-off days of his childhood when he had 
borne his grandfather's beating mutely while his 
heart bled for hb mother's pet dog. How his heart 
ached for Iris, and he must bear &xl's chastisement 
in bitter silence. 

The thrush broke off, and the great warm silence 
enfolded the two sitting under the yellow gloire 
roses. Then it burst out again, sweet, clear, glorious, 
full of light and life and the joy of love, the eternal 
spirit of God, the unattainable. It seemed to Dare 
that all the grief of the world was pressing upon 
him, and that he alone was sad. His heart was 
twisted and wrung at the injustice. He tried to 
swallow, and it choked him. 

"Joan," he cried suddenly, wildly, "Joan, help 
me!" 

She rose up terrified, and stood looking down upon 
him as he lay white and still, with all the agony of 
his suppression in his face. His eyes were quite 
mad, his thin cheeks wet with tears. 

She went down before him and caught his shaking 
hands in hers. " Dare," she called, ** Dare, dear 
Dare^ what is it?'' 

His voice was choked with sobs. He pressed her 
fingers to his brow. 

" All the world is tottering," he said low. " Help 
me, Joan, help me. There is no God.'* 

She knelt, looking before her with wide dry eyes, 
while he hid his face against her shoulder and 
trembled. 

She knew then that something awful had come 
upon the man she loved. She bent over him and 
laid her hand on his tossed curly hair. ** God's in 
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His heaveiii Dare," she said. ''Oh, do not doubt 
it" 

He lifted his poor worn face and peered at her 
through the dusk. 

''There are certain things no decent man would 
do /' he whispered. " One could not willingly torture 
an animal when there was no need. I ask you, Joan, 
what have I done that I should be so blast^ ? " 

She cowered before him, holding on to his hands. 
He went on, forgetful in his agony how the girl would 
feel his words. 

*' Do you know, Joan, what He has doomed me to ? 
Your God," he said. 

She shook her head dumbly, crouching lower. 

''Atrophy," he said fiercely. "Creeping palsy. 
I, who loathed deformity, who cared only for the 
straight and clean, who believed in God, I shall be 
a wretched mass of contortion, and mad. Think of 
it, Joan, — a loathsome, mouthing maniac." 

" Oh no, no 1 " she moaned. " O God ! no. Dare." 

He thrust his hand vehemently before her. 

"Look," he said, "look at the bones and the 
skin. I cannot lift a stone-weight now ; I, who was 
one of the finest cricketers in England and one 
of the best athletes at Eton. I ask you, is there 
a God, a just, all-merciful God, who would allow 
it? I would kill you with my own hands, Joan, 
rather than let you suffer as I do." 

He rose up suddenly and lifted his arms above his 
head, raising his drawn, working face to the heavens. 
" Oh, thou all-sedng Administrator of Justice," he 
cried, " I, thy human tool, ask for an explanation, 
nay, rather, I demand it. I ask you, how dare you 
so blight a man ? I defy you ! I will not bear it. 
I will even take the life you have mocked and break 
it at your Feet." 
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Joan stood watching him silently. The lone, half- 
mad figure stretching appealing arms to the silent 
grey dusk ; and it seemed to her then, as afterwards, 
that there was nothing to be said. She could not 
prove to him that G<xi existed, though even then 
she did not realise the extent of Dale Thorpe's 
doom. 

Ever afterward she hated the scent of roses, 
and that twilight hour when she first looked upon 
a man's agony. 

"Joan," he went on presently, *'I have tried to 
keep it to m3^elf, tried to hide it all and the shame 
of it, but you see I am, as I said, only a coward." 

" Have you known this long. Dare ? " she asked 
with dry lips. She was thinking of the day in the 
church when she had given him Uie May. 

" Long before I came back," he answered drearily. 
''The thought has been my sole companion for 
months." 

" I wonder you are not niad now," she said low. 

** Mad," he repeated. " No, that comes later, Joan, 
a sort of 6im baucke — for the end." 

He turned from her and began pacing up and 
down, still speaking. ** I know I ought not to have 
told you, Jo," he said, ^ but somehow I couldn't bear 
it alone any more. I had to talk to someone, or do 
away with myself, and Allan wouldn't like that" 

Joan bent her white face on her hands. 

" What will Allan say ? " she cried. " Dare, it will 
be almost as hard for him." 

He clenched his teeth hard. " He need not know 
yet," he said desperately. •* I trust you not to tell, 
Joan, until it b necessary. But sometimes may I 
talk to you when my thoughts get more than I can 
bear? May I, Joan ? " 

He came over and stood beside her, bending 
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down in the half light She looked up into his tired 
eyes with a beautiful light in her own. 

" If ever you are weary, if ever you are heart-sick, 
come to me," she said clearly. ** There is nothing I 
mind. Dare, and nothing I will not do for you." 

He touched the dusky head with reverent fingers. 
^ Then until the end I can rely upon you," he said 
sadly. "God bless you, Joan." 

^'Oh, Dare," she cried, ''oh, Dare," and was 
still. 

There are things one cannot talk of, dare not 
touch on, even to our nearest friends, but Thorpe 
understood without words. 

So in the days that followed Joan's hand helped 
him over the rough places. 

Then came Allan's letter saying they were 
returning. Dare packed up his things sadly, know- 
ing full well that it would be long e'er he saw 
Bsdlymoyle again, not until there was nothing left 
for him anywhere else, so he vowed. 

Pat he was going to take with him, but the old 
red setters and horses had to be left behind. Dare 
was fond of the dogs, but the horses came first It 
was hardest to take leave of them for ever, to know 
that he would never more mount Wildfire or Janette, 
never more gallop on them across the wide stretch 
of pasture-land under the Knockmealdowns ; never 
more hear the excited music of the pack he loved so 
well open in the green gorse coverts ; never more ride 
at their stems as they passed like a flash of white 
and tan over the fences down the hillside, away, 
away to where the wooded hills stood out behind 
the old ruins of Cashel, and blue-grey peaks of 
the mountains tipped with snow. He went slowly 
across the yard and opened the door of the loose 
boxes, accompanied solemnly by Pat and two young 
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hounds they were exercising for the Master. Wild- 
fire neighed shrilly and turned loving eyes on him» 
while Janette, with uplifted upper lip, nibbled at his 
shoulder. Dare leant against her, and with one 
thin hand resting on her mane stood knee-deep in 
the straw, thinking. Janette sniffed at the ground, 
and then licked her master's hand with a low whinny. 
The sunlight streamed in and shone on her white fore- 
feet and pink inquisitive nose. 

Dare remembered his first hunt, when he was a lad 
of fourteen and his grandfather had put him up on 
one of his old hunters, the grand-dam of Janette. 
It was St. Stephen's day, and Uie world of Clonbane 
had been there. Down in the alders, where he had 
so often bird-nested, the hounds had found their fox. 
He had broken close by Dare, and the boy had felt 
his heart leap as he sat motionless watching the 
slender red animal whisk his brush with a flash of 
white and speed away towards Ardane. Then a 
man near Dare had given a halloo, and the Master 
had galloped down tiie steep incline doubling his 
horn. Hounds came to it at once, springing with 
feathering stems into the green. Then Dare for 
the first time heard them open on a line and rode 
with them into the hunter's paradise. They had 
given him the brush, and smeared the blood on his 
foce and hands to initiate him, and seldom had a 
prouder boy borne such marks as did little Dare Thorpe 
on that far-off, never-to-be-forgotten day. And now 
he would never more ride foremost in the chase, 
never more view the failing fox and help to beat 
hounds off its body. Dare hid his face against 
Janette's mane. ''Old girl, old girl," he said, "it 
is hard." 

He left the stables white and tired-looking, and 
went upstairs to see after his things. 
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Pat met him on the threshold of his room, whither 
he had preceded him, and Dare went in and shut 
the door. He knew tliat he would probably never 
return again. He had packed all his belongings and 
forward^ them to the rooms he had taken in town. 
He wished only to finish his work before he lost his 
reason. So in the early summer he left Ballymoyle, 
as he believed, for ever. 

• •••••• 

A year later Allan Thorpe received a letter from 
his brother written in Cairo. In it Dare told him 
all about himself and his sad affliction. He ended 
as simply as he had begun. ** I know what I tell 
you will grieve you very much," he said, "that is 
why I have kept it dark so long and stayed out 
here. Now I intend to return to rooms I have 
taken in town. My book is finished, and I vrish 
to put it into the hands of a publisher. Come and 
see me, but be prepared to find me looking ill; 
later on I shall be worse, but mercifully I sh^dl not 
know it as I shall then be out of my mind. In view 
of this probability I have written a paper with full 
directions for you. I do not wish to inflict myself 
on Nita. Joan knows, but I do not wish anyone 
else to be aware of my misfortune. I know I can 
absolutely depend on your silence. I wish to die 
in peace without the pity of my fellow-creatures." 
Dare did not then realise, as he did afterwards, when 
a London mob had mocked him and pelted him with 
dirt, that pity is only an expression of contempt that 
friends indulge in. 

"Do not think I suffer badly," he wrote in con- 
clusion. *' I have been out in the desert and faced 
everything. I should like, if it could be so, to die 
out here in the great clear wastes of sand, with the sun 
setting red and the call of the Faithful in my ears. 
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Out there I lost the bitterness of sorrow, I learnt 
the meaning of Fate. The sand of the desert is 
blown where the wind listeth. Out there I felt 
the littleness of my flesh, the greatness of my 
spirit I 

''Until we meet au revoir^ and remember when 
you grieve that I have passed out of the struggle, 
and that your sorrow will only be the more added 
to my burden. I am writing this by the side of 
the Sphinx, and the cries of the camels and donkey- 
boys are filling the silence. Behind the Pyramids 
the sky is blue-black ; soon it will change, and the 
greatest mystery of the mysterious land will rest 
upon them. — ^Yours always, Dare. 

'* P.S. — ^Will you sell my gees, or keep which you 
like for Nita?" 

It was those last words that hurt Allan most. 
Their very crudeness told him more than all the 
letter to what a pass his brother had come. 
Wildfire and Janette stayed on at Ball3rmoyle, and 
years afterwards Nita's boy, Constantine Thorpe, 
rode them over the pasture -land and bogs that 
Dare had loved. 
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PART IV 
FOUR YEARS LATER 

CHAPTER XXI 

** For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 
The ^x«s8hoi>per b silent in the grass : 
The lixud with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow, and the winds are dead. 
The purple flower droops : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 
My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 
My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim 
And I am all aweary of my life."— Tennyson. 

It was a hot May afternoon four years later. In the 
Wrenfords' house in Grosvenor Square the sunshades 
had been up all day. The back drawing-room alone 
was cool and quiet, with a subtle smell of lily of 
the valley and clove carnations. Lady Iris Ireton, 
dressed entirely in white, lay back in a lai^e arm-chair 
near the tea-table. An early Victorian bonnet 
trimmed with pink roses and long white tulle strings 
rested on her knees, her slender hand lay nervously 
along the arm of her chair. 

Her only companion was Lord Borrowdale. He 
sat slightly forward in a small chair, propping his 
face in his hand. His frock-coat swept die floor 
on either side, his elbows rested on his knees. He 
watched Iris from under frowning brows. 

tS7 
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Presently she spoke almost pettishly without raising 
her eyes. " I do wish you wouldn't stare so. Lord 
Borrowdale," she said. ^ Surely in all these years 
3rou must have seen enough of me ? " 

He looked away, flushing slightly. "Why don't 
you go down to Stone Ireton?" he asked brusquely. 
" You usen't to care for this treadmill." 

" No," she said. *^ Well, I have changed my mind. 
It's a woman's privilege, you know. I like the 
' treadmill,' as you call it — ^now." 

He rose and began to pace up and down with one 
hand in his pocket 

^ Lady Iris, is it worth it all ? " he asked suddenly. 
^'You tdwBya seemed to me far above this sort of 
thing." 

^ What I seemed to you and what I am, are two 
different things," she returned quietly, Terhaps 
I wish you to see the real me. Lord Borrowdale, 
at last" 

He came near and stood over her, biting his 
lips. 

"You used not to flirt," he said, and his voice 
trembled 

Iris tilted up her chair and laughed. 

" Do I now ? " she asked. " I thought you com- 
plained that I ignored you lately." 

" I was not thinking of myself," he said stiflly. 

She made a little face, putting up her hands in 
mock distress. " Then don t scold," sdie begged. 

His face softened wonderfully. "I don't want 
to," he said, "but lately, for nearly eight months 
now, you have got the name of being one of the 
fastest girls in town." 

« I feel flattered," she rejoined coldly. " • Whatever 
your hand findeth to do, do it with all your might' 
Isn't that right ? " 
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'* No/' he said soddenl)r. ^ It's wrong, all vilely 
wrong. I can't stand by and see you sully yourself 
so. Last night " 

"Yes?" she said quietly, and waited. "What 
about last night ? " 

''You sat out half the evening with Sir Claude 
Vardel, who is mixed up in the very latest divorce 
scandal," he answered shortly. 

She moved and turned her face away. 

" I thought he was a friend of yours," she said 
coldly. 

"A man's friends are not fit for a woman some- 
times," he answered. 

Iris laughed. "It seems to me that very few 
of the men in our set are fit for any woman," she 
said carelessly. "You see I am merely educating 
myself up to tiiem. Do sit down, Lord Borrowdale. 
You make me quite hot wandering up and down 
like that." 

He came over and leant against the mantelpiece, 
looking down on her with pained eyes. 

" Won't you many me. Iris ? " he asked. 

" Really, I don't want to," she said, and smiled. 

He passed his hand across his brow. " You are as 
hard as a stone," he said bitterly. 

" If I were your continual asking ought to have 
made some impression," she rejoined. "Can't we 
just be friends, Lord Borrowdale? I want friends 
badly." 

" I cannot be your ' friend," he said sadly, " un- 
less I am your husband. Don't you see that, 
dear?" 

" You mean — " She pausedt fixing wide blue eyes 
on his face — eyes in which a strange new sadness 
lay. 

" I mean that I also have not the best reputation," 
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he said clearly, though his lips were pale. ** People 
doubt my intentions. If you were my wife they 
could not do so, Iris." 

She looked at him with a faint mocking 
smile. 

"No," she said gravely, "they would then be 
talking about them in connection with other 
women. Have you forgotten our talk outside the 
Casino?" 

" No," he answered, *' but I have changed since then. 
I admit I was wrong. If I flirt, I give you leave to 
do so also, Lady Iris." 

She looked up again and laughed. 

"Thanks," she said wilfully, "but now I can do 
as I please without leave. Marriage doesn't appeal 
to me without love to help it along. So, until I 
succumb, I refuse to discuss the subject further. 
Cest tout, my lord." 

He sat quite still, gazing before him. "Once I 
thought I had a riv^," he said. "What became 
of Dare Thorpe, Lady Iris? Did you give him his 
cong^ too ? " 

She lifted up her hat and fanned herself slowly. 
''Mr. Thorpe and I were only friends," she said. 
" You forget he saved my brother's life." 

"No, I don't," he answered quickly. "And that 
reminds me, I saw the sculptor brother the other 
day. He told me Dare Thorpe had been most 
successful with his writings. He was a clever 
chap." 

''Yes." She dropped her lids over her eyes and 
sat impassively waiting. 

" Why doesn't he play cricket now ? " Borrowdale 
went on. 

"You had better ask his brother," she said 
coldly. "I haven't seen Dare Thorpe for nearly 
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five years" There was a strange uncertain ring 
in her voice that the man who had long feared 
Thorpe at once noticed. He resumed his restless 
pacing. 

. " Once, long ago, you told me you cared for no 
one/' he persisted. *' I told you at the time, if you 
'emember, that if you ever did I would never worry 
you again, Iris. Is that still true ? " 

She had gone slightly whiter as he spoke, and her 
eyes looked dark. 

''Since I do not care for you, Lord Borrowdale," 
she said haughtily, ''what does it matter about 
others ? " 

He came closer, and suddenly bending, laid his 
hand on hers. "Tell me," he said unsteadily, 
"tell me. Lady Iris. Don't play with me any 



more.'* 



Her face was as pale as his as she looked down 
on the nervous hand clasping hers. 

" There is no man on earth now I care for more 
than you," she said steadily. " You know how much 
that is worth." 

" Why are you so cold, so indifferent ? " he broke 
out passionately. "You were hard as a child, 
Iris, but not cruel. What can I do to win your 
love?" 

She broke into low, amused laughter. 

"If I had loved you all these years, you would 
be tired of me by now," she said. " I am afraid 
I do not believe in men very much, not enough 
to give up my freedom one moment before I ne^ 
do so. You forget. Lord Borrowdale, I see a great 
deal in our set that isn't to be desired. If I ever 
marry I should like to be a good woman." 

" You couldn't be otherwise," he said gently. 

"I suppose I shall end by marrying my cousin," 
16 
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she went on calmly. " At one time I hoped Gwenda 
Forbes would be a way of salvation, but unfortunately 
he imagines he cares for me now, and mother desires 
that or — ** She paused abruptly. 
" Or what ? " he asked coldly. 
She met his eyes full. "Need we discuss the 
matter further, Lord Borrowdale ? " she said wearily. 
"I like you too well to marry you, thinking as I 
do. Therefore, doubtless I shall marry my cousin, 
about whom I have no illusions, and be comfortably 
indifferent for the rest of my days." 
He came to her and caught her hands. 
" Don't do that, Iris," he pleaded unsteadily. " If 
you must experiment, experiment on me. Forde is 
too weak to stand playing with." 
She drew away her hands and rose. 
''You started by abusing me," she said, smiling, 
''you end, as usual, by proposing to me. Lord 
Borrowdale, if I could only persuade you to be 
indifferent to me I might even bring myself in time 

to care for you as much as " 

" As who ? " he asked, biting his lips hard. 
" Sir Claude Vardd," she said mischievously, and 
laughed at the relief on his face. 

He flung away from her as she stood fair and 
tall opposite him, with defiant blue eyes and quivering 
lips. 

•* D ^n ! " he said, and was going towards the door 

with angry strides when it was flung open and die 
footman announced loudly, " Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe." 

The laughter died on Iris's face. Into her eyes 
crept the look of fear and excitement Borrowdale 
had noticed before. 

She had not seen Nita since the summer after 
their honesrmoon, when Dare had beoi abroad. Nita 
came forward looking prettier than ever. Her face 
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had lost some of its childishness, but had gained 
in depth, and a sort of grave sadness when she 
was still. It was Allan's appearance that shocked 
Iris as he greeted hen He looked years older 
than his age, and on his face was a look of settled 
bitterness that had not been there in the old days. 
The girl felt as if she stood in the presence of some 
hidden grief too great to unveil. It made her shy 
and nervous, until Borrowdale came to her rescue 
and engaged Thorpe in conversation. 

Then Iris turned to his wife. 

" Where have you been all these years, Nita ? " she 
asked, drawing her old friend over to a cosy comer. 
" Why have you never been to see us ? " 

*' When we were in town you were abroad," Nita 
answered, '' and then I didn't like to leave little Stan 
when you asked us to Stone Ireton last year. He 
had such a nasty cold." 

" I saw Mr. Thorpe's statue of him in the Academy 
as 'Love,'" Iris said. "He looked sweet, Nita. 
When will you bring him to see me? I love baby 
boys." 

Nita laughed softly. "Stan is a very old baby 
now," she said. " Three years old. Iris, and far wiser 
than I am. He reminds me so much of—" She 
paused suddenly, and a crimson flush spread over 
her face. Iris noticed the pause and resented it 
bitterly. She did not wish Nita to know how Dare's 
silence had hurt her. 

"He reminded me of his uncle," she said quietly, 
" at least the statue was very like Mr. Dare Thorpe. 
I hear he has been most successful with his books, 
Nita." 

Nita's cheeks still burnt, her eyes were downcast. 
''Yes, he is like Dare," she said simply. "I am 
glad." 
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Then the two women looked at each other; Nita 
with loyal defiance in her eyes, Iris with proud 
indifierencey and the hearts of both were aching 
bitterly, but neither dared to stretch out friendly 
hands across the silent gulf of four years. Those 
years that had given Allan Thorpe his look of hard- 
earned resignation. 

"Have you read any of Dare's works?" Nita 
went on presently. "Some of them are very fine, 
I think." 

Iris looked at her gently, smiling. " I am afraid 
I shall incur lasting disgrace in your eyes, Nita," 
she said softly, " when I confess I do not even know 
the names of his books. I have little time for 
reading nowadays." 

'' Lord Stone told me he had read them all," Nita 
said in a low hurt tone ; '' but, of course, now tihat he 
is engaged to Miss Vanbeer, you see little of him, I 
suppose."^ 

"Yes. We sec Miss Forbes often, though," Iris 
remarked. She felt mad with herself for having 
hurt Nita to vent her own spite. 

Mrs. Thorpe looked up. ''She was at Bryan 
Court last summer," she said. ''I don't care 
for her, Iris. I think she is a mischievous 
woman." 

"Then you are most unfair," Iris laughed, "for 
she simply worships little Stan and is warm in her 
praises of you all." 

"Joan Bryan can't stand her," Nita said quietly, 
"and I would take Joan's opinion before all the 
world. I wish you knew her. Iris." 

Iris had gone very white. She put up her hand 
suddenly to her eyes and her lips quivered. " Some 
day I feel I shall meet your Joan," she said, and in 
her eyes was a look of deepest pain. 
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Perhaps it was a foresight of what was to 
be. 

When they had gone, the girl dismissed Borrowdale 
and sat alone in the sweet-scented silence. Her 
face was still strangely white, her eyes closed. 
From time to time she drew her breath in a half 
sob. 

Truly, as Dare had said, '* only the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness." Iris was dreaming of golden 
days when she had trusted in and almost worshipped 
a man whom now she knew to be merely the creation 
of her own imagination. 

Dare Thorpe for her no longer existed. 

When they had returned from the Riviera Lady 
Wrenford had put her foot down. There had 
been scenes and rows innumerable, in which both 
Borrowdale and Captain Forde had offended 
grievously by declining to abide by any decision 
save Iriss. 

The girl had gone through deep waters in those 
days for Dare's sake. Lady Wrenford almost hated 
her, and sooner or later Iris knew she would be 
driven forth against her will. She could not live 
with her mother much longer. 

But she had braved all and waited until she was 
twenty-one. Then the final dispute about the will 
had risen, in which the Earl had at last interfered, and 
Forde had been l^ally made possessor of the fortune 
he had refused to touch. It was before Lord 
Wrenford, appealed to by Cyril, had made his 
daughter an allowance that Iris, feeling desperate, 
had heard of Dare's success. She had not bought 
his book because she daily expected to hear from 
him herself. Eventually as the weeks went on she 
had appealed to him. 

** If I am at the other end of the world and you 
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need me, I will come/' he had said, and he had only 
been in Ireland 

''Dare, I want you/' she had written in round 
childish letters. "Won't you come to me now and 
help me ? I cannot bear the silence any more. Come 
quickly and save your little Princess/' And there 
had been nothing but silence, — cold, hopeless, con- 
vincing silence. Iris never received an answer to 
that letter. So in the days that followed her heart 
had grown hard and indiflferent until, as she had 
told Borrowdale, she cared for no man. Then 
Gwenda Forbes had come from Bryan Court with 
hints of how Dare Thorpe would see no one but 
Nita and Joan Bryan, how all Clonbane believed 
her cousin was engaged to young Thorpe and would 
be married shortly. And Iris believed it also. It 
was the only possible explanation. 

" You may have him now/' she would sob bitterly, 
'' but once he was mine. Try how you may he can 
never be to you what he was to me in Cannes. 
You will never walk with him as I did into our 
kingdom, never pass with him through the glory 
of purple and gold/' And then, remembering that 
day, Iris would believe in Dare still. 

She rose presently and went into the wide landing, 
where, on a great black stand of marble, the figure 
of Renunciation stood in all its hopeless self- 
sacrifice. 

She stood before it in the soft dusk with loosely 
clasped hands, gazing into the uplifted face, and 
suddenly her eyes filled with tears. The scent of 
the pine-woods and crushed orange-blossom was 
with her once more. 

She leant up against the cold stone and sobbed. 
"Oh, Dare, why didn't I love you as you are, not 
as I thought you were." 
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And far off in Ireland a useless cripple was pray- 
ing, " God grant she may never know me as I am 



now." 



And between them both, greater than the dis- 
tance, lay the shadow of that unbroken silence. 



CHAPTER XXII 

" This reminds me of Stone Ireton, doesn't it you, 
Iris?" Lord Stone asked, leaning across to his 
sister. 

A large party of them had come down from 
town to spend a few days on Mr. Varden's house- 
boat, near Cookham. Mr. Varden was the youngest 
son of a wealthy stockbroker, commonly called 
Dolly by his friends, probably because Us name 
was James. They were all having tea on deck, and 
the sun was beginning to sink behind the wide, 
peaceful woods of Cliveden. A warm rose-coloured 
glow lay on land and water. Two white swans 
floated near by. Iris lay back in a wicker -chair 
with a large Union Jack cushion behind her head. 
At her feet young Wiley lay, trying to work out 
the fox-and-goose puzzle with matches. Borrowdale 
and Sir Claude Vardel sat on either side of her, and 
just beyond, Cyril shared a long deck-chair with 
Cora Vanbeer. 

Mr. Varden leant over the side smoking and talk- 
ing to Gwenda Forbes, who looked younger and 
prettier than ever. Lady Wrenford talked languidly 
from time to time to Count Vemidi, who was 
supposed to be one of the best tenors in London. 
There were two Miss Von Altens also present, dark, 
affected girls, past their first youth, who played and 
sang well and were supposed to be half Dutch. They 
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talked pretty broken English that sounded natural. 
Iris had looked up as Cyril had addressed her, and 
nodded, smilingf. 

'' It's just like the part by the old moat/' she said. 
" Bob, have you done that puzzle yet ? " 

He sat up, balancing the matches on his fingers. 

" I can't do it," he said sentimentally — 

'* ' I can't think of nothing else but you. Lulu.' 

I shall wait until I am alone." 

He picked up a cushion, and, with a scowl at 
Borrowdale, propped himself up against Iris. She 
looked away over his head. 

" By and by," he went on plaintively, " I am going 
to get you some lovely yellow-flags I saw by the 
river brink ; at least, that is if you are very good to 
me and don't snub me at all." 

''If you bring me those flowers, I certainly shall," 
she said. '' I don't like irises. Bob." 

''You used to once," Borrowdale remarked 
suddenly. 

She glanced at him. " Once I liked dolls," she said 
quietly. " One outgrows things. Lord Borrowdale." 

" Simplicity, sweetness, and truth even ? " he asked 
bitterly. 

She made no answer. 

The words and the silence brought back Dare. 
She longed to escape from them all and go away 
into the greenness. The words of his favourite song 
returned and haunted her continually — 

"There was something the season wanted, 
Though the ways and the woods were sweet ; 
The breath at your lips that panted, 
The pulse of the grass at your feet. 



Vou came and the sun came after. 
And the green grew golden above 
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There it stopped. L)ring back in the silence Iris 
felt strangely tired. She was listening, without 
heeding, to what they were saying round her, until 
suddeiUy she was startled by hearing his name. 
Mr. Varden and Gwenda were discussing his 
books. 

''This last book has made quite a furore," 
Gwenda remarked. "Have you read it, Lord 
Stone ? " 

** No," he answered lazily, ** but I like all Thorpe's 
works. They are clever and they are clean, which 
is more than can be said of most of the present-day 
literature." 

''Women always write worse books than men," 
Borrowdale remarked. "Most men would be 
ashamed to think what some women axe proud 
to write." 

" I consider the woman who writes a questionable 
book as much unsexed as a model in the Quartier 
Latin," James Varden said. 

Lady Wrenford sighed. "Women are so un- 
necessarily minute," she murmured. "Men are just 
as realistic, but they are more suggestive. I do not 
mind a book if it is not blatant." 

"My dear lady," Varden remarked, "poison is 
none the less poison though the pill be gilded." 

" Some books are supposed to be written with an 
object, though," Gwenda remarked. 

"The making of money," Mr. Varden put in. 
"They never have ,a good sale until the libraries 
have refused them, therefore they do not run the 
risk of having them accepted." 

" If I wrote such a book I should be ashamed to 
put my name to it," Iris remarked. 

"If you could write such a book. Lady Iris. I 
do not think you would find such a word in your 
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vocabulary/' Varden said. ''There are some few 
works people call bad which I consider fine writing, 
if perhaps too plain. They leave you with an acute 
distaste for all sin. But there are others that should 
never have been printed, and the writers of which 
should be exorcised." 

''The other day I bought a book at a railway 
station/' Miss Vanbeer said. "When I got in the 
train I found that young Jack Assher in the carriage. 
He mentioned it, and we discussed it prettv freely. 
Well, when I looked into it afterwards I just had 
fits. I shall never be able to look that man in the 
face again as long as I live." 

" It's a disgrace that such a thing is possible," 
Varden said. "When I was a boy such a book 
would never have been left Isring about, much less 
written. They are a moral danger to society. Only 
the evil is made attractive in &em. Soon we shall 
be able to give our children Smollet and Fielding 
with impunity." 

"Women have insisted on their rights since you 
were young, Dolly," Borrowdale drawled. "They 
have taught us since, that, in spite of their declara- 
tion to the contrary, we have, up to now, been over- 
nice to them." 

" I do not think you need agitate yourself on that 
point," Iris remarked serenely. 

" / don't mind being slashed at," Bobbie hazarded 
cheerfully from out the cushions. " I think it is far 
more insulting for a woman to make allowances for 
a man/' 

Borrowdale bent over Iris. " Come out for a row," 
he whispered. 

She shook her head. " You and I aren't enough 
in accqrd," she said. " I want someone like Bobbie 
here when I go on the river. Lord Borrowdale." 
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** Come with me now," young Wiley pleaded. 

Iris laughed. ''If Mr. Vanien will lend us one 
of his boats, certainly/' she said. 

" We'll row close along and disturb all the lovers," 
Bobbie cried gleefully, springing to his feet and 
going to oflfer his petition to their host, who readily 
consented. 

Borrowdale stood by looking angry and hurt 
''Like a dying duck in a thunderstorm," Cora 
Vanbeer whispered to CyriL "Why doesn't your 
sister give him his ticket-of-leave right sharp?" 

" Borrowdale has been good to her, you see," the 
young Viscount explained. "Iris would have had 
a pretty bad time if it hadn't been for him. I rather 
wish she would marry him, Cora." 

"And how about Dare Thorpe?" the girl 
asked. 

Thorpe is the best chap I know," Stone said 
warmly, "but he hasn't entered the lists, you see, 
old giri." 

Miss Vanbeer looked at him in amazement 

"You'll tell me next you can't see the nose on 
your own face," she exclaimed scathingly ; and while 
everyone was asking for an explanation of Stone's 
density. Bob Wiley helped Iris into a small skiff 
and put more cushions behind her head. Then 
they shot out over the rose-tinted water on to 
the great sweep of the open Thames. 

"Thank the Lord we have got away from that 
crowd anyway I" Bob remarked presently, as they 
drifted on under a shade of hanging green. " I 
can't stand Borrowdale, and Gwenda Forbes gives 
me fits." 

Iris laughed softly. She too was glad they had 
escaped into the warm, sweet-scented night She 
turned large blue eyes on him and shook one slender 
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finger. ^Bobbie, remember the admonitions of his 
reverence, your father/' she said, amused, ''and 
respect your betters." 

6obbie let one oar fall with such a splash that 
a rain of silver spray shot up and fell like dew on 
the small laughing face opposite. 

" I will when I find them/ he retorted rudely. 

Iris nestled back amongst the cushions and 
laughed. As they passed on through the warm 
dusk the harsh voice of a corn-crake filled the 
silence. Now and then a cuckoo called over the 
far woods. 

''Sing to me," Bobbie pleaded presently. "One 
of your creepy songs, Iris." 

"What shall I sing?" she asked. "Tell me, 
Bobbie." 

" Sing that thing of Somerset's," he said. 

She lay back, gazing up at the clear sky where 
the evening star twinkled in the blue and the moon 
still look^ like a shadow of herself. Then she 
began to sing softly, clearly, as the oars fell, and 
presently Bobbie ceased to row altogether and 
they drifted on down the still dark waters silently. 

"Where'er you so the roses 
TxaU down before your feet. 
Content to shed their sweetness 
For one who is so sweeL 

• • • • * 

And when at last the end is, 
The path of life all trod, 
Christ have you in His keeping 
And bring you safe ... to God.*' 

Iris's voice fell, quivered, and died away. She lay 
still with her face in the cushions. Her lashes were 
wet with tears. " May God guard you and keep 
you for ever ! " a man's voice was calling to her 
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out of the night And then a strange thing 
happened, one of those things that only occur 
in real life. A boat shot suddenly out of the 
shadow with two men on board, and as they 
passed one was playing on a guitar. 

For a moment Iris did not catch the air. Then 
the other man b^an to sing it in a clear sympathetic 
voice — 

"Cume se move 
La luna chiena 
Ln mare ride, 
L'aria k serena. 
Ah che fiuate, 
Miese alia via, 
Santa Lacia, 
Santa Luda." 

The chorus rang out again and again and died away. 

Iris sat up and gazed back into 'the distance. It 
was as if a voice from the past had called to her 
and claimed her allegiance. 

For one mad moment she was resting against 
Dare's breast again, with his arms around her and 
his heart-beat against her cheek. "Oh, Santa 
Lucia, guide us Lack to paradise,'' she heard him 
saying. Then there was darkness once more and 
a silence. 

" Bobbie," she said presently, as they turned back, 
*' tell me about Ballymoyle, will you ? " 

" It's one of the nicest places I know," he answered 
readily. *'I like the Thorpes most awfully, and 
Miss Bryan is a ripper." 

Iris leant forward and gazed at him earnestly. 

" Why do you hate Miss Forbes so ? " she asked. 

Bobbie looked down at his oars and began to 
pull with long steady strokes. '* She was always 
poking and prying," he said reluctantly. *'She 
made Joan — Miss Bryan mad." 
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"How, Bobbie?" The clear tones were full of 
quiet interest 

Young Wiley looked at her suddenly and 
flushed. 

"She was always asking questions about Dare 
Thorpe/' he said, "trying to find out the mystery 
about him." 

"What mystery?** Iris asked quickly. "I did 
not know there was one." 

Bobbie moved uncomfortably in the dark. 

"Well, you see, he never goes about much," he 
explained. "At first people tried to make out he 
was mad. His books, of course, put a stop to that 
theory, but now they have— another." 

"And what may that be?" tlie girl asked 
mockingly. "Drink or leprosy, Bobbie, which?" 

There was a long silence. The young man looked 
straight before him and rowed steadily. He did 
not wish to talk about Dare Thorpe to Iris, for he, 
too, had been at Stone Ireton. 

"Out with it, Bobbie," she said presently, "or I 
shall ask Gwenda Forbes." 

"They say he drinks,** he said low, "but I do 
not believe it. Iris." 

She broke into sudden laughter. 

" Dare Thorpe 1 " she said. " Dare Thorpe ! Well, 
hardly, Bobbie." 

"Miss Forbes believes it," he said scornfully. 
" She also believes he is in hiding for something he 
did abroad. Bah I She makes me ill, Iris. One 
respects one's friends a little, and both Allan and 
Nita Thorpe hate his ways to be criticised. Surely 
he is at liberty to shut himself up if he pleases? 
His books are stunning." 

"I have never read one," she said simply. Her 
heart was beating strangely. She wondered why 
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Dare had turned his back on the world. Was he 
true to her after all, and coming back some day, 
some day out of the silence ? 

''Have you seen him, Bobbie?" she asked him 
suddenly. 

'*No/* he said quietly. "He never appears, but 
little Stan Thorpe simply worships him, so it can't 
be anything very bad. Iris." 

''No/' she said under her breath, "it can't be 
very bad." 

She was silent again then, and her thoughts went 
back over the years. Back to the old Stone Ireton 
days, and their happy wanderings together in the 
sunny South. Once more she was passing with Dare 
through the valley of flowers, and beyond were the 
white hills over urasse against the sunset gold, and 
away, behind the great rocks, the treacherous sea. 

"The little more, and bow much it is, 
The little less, uid what worlds away." 

Iris b^^n to wonder if she could bring herself to 
ask Nita all about Dare. 

They got back to the house-boat in time for 
supper. Some of the party were playing bridge. 
Count Vemidi had been singing to Miss Von Alten's 
accompaniment 

They were applauding him loudly when the 
truants appeared. The Italian turned towards Lady 
Iris with a low bow. " I, too, will applaud now that 
you have come back," he said. 

She acknowledged the compliment with a slight 
smile as she went over to Cyril and Miss 
Vanbeer. 

" Well, the Count may be an angel," Cora whispered 
in Iris's ear, " but with those teeth I guess he'll 
have to marry a girl with a concave' mouth." 
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Bob Wiley, who was near, broke into sudden irre- 
sistible laughter. 

" Yes, indeed," said the girl slowly. " Every time 
I look at him I feel real concerned about it, Mr. 
Wiley. That's a fact" 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

The next afternoon Gwenda Forbes asked Lord 
Borrowdale to take her for a row. She had hardly 
spoken to him during the past three years, and he 
assented at once with the grave, courteous smile 
which was so often on his lips now. That Gwenda 
harboured any malice against him, or still desired 
him for herself, he had no idea. The past did 
not exist for him any more. 

He made her comfortable, and then rowed out 
leisurely into the river^s thoroughfare. A merry 
crowd were disporting themselves on the water. 
Miss Forbes watched them curiously from under 
her Japanese parasol. She wore a red hat to match 
it and a white drill dress stitched with crimson. 

When they were under Cliveden woods she at 
last broke the silence which had fallen upon them. 

''Life seems to me so strange,'' she said quietly. 
'' Does it ever strike you, Eric, how we drift together 
and then drift apart as carelessly ? " 

" Not always," he answered gravely. " Sometimes 
the same current will bear you together to the 
sea." 

Her lips twitched suddenly. ''And then?" she 
asked. 

He looked at her and smiled. 

"That would be the end," he said, "the border 
of the Great Unknown." 
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She was silent again, thinking, but her face was 
inscrutable, her eyes downcast. 

"Once we were friends, Eric," she b^^n 
again. 

He rowed faster with bent head. 

" I hope we are still," he said gently. " Why do 
you say once, Gwenda?" 

*' Because you did not keep the compact," she 
answered bitterly. ''Sometimes I even think you 
hate me. I, who have only tried to save you from 
yourself." 

He leant on his oars and looked at her 
curiously. 

•* How ? " he asked her quietly. 

" Long ago," she said low, ^ I saw Iris Ireton did 
not care for you. I tried to warn you then, if you 
remember, to my own hurt, but it was for your 
sake, Eric Borrowdale." 

He looked at her gravely. 

"You were very right," he said quietly, and re- 
sumed his rowing. 

"I am going away to-morrow," she went on 
presently, "and probably we shall never meet 
again. . Before I left I wished you to know I was 
still your best friend. Oh, Eric, why did you ever 
waste yourself on that cold heedless child who 
flirts with all the fastest men she meets?" 

The man's face was flushed suddenly. He bit his 
lip. 

"Once you were good enough to number me 
amongst them," he said shortly. 

She bent her head. "Dare Thorpe had more 
sense," she went on. " He flirted with her and left 
her. Men don't marry those sorts of girls, Eric, 
wh^ they know them as well as he did Iris 
Ireton." 
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He clenched his hand on the oars and lifted cold 
eyes to her malicious face. 

" If we are not friends/' he said bitterly, ^ whose 
&ult is it? Dare Thorpe not marry Iris Iretoni 
Good God, woman, don't you know that he was wild 
about hor, wilder even than I am?" 

Her face flushed scarlet ^ Yet at thb moment he 
loves another," she said mockingly. ** Never fear, 
Lord Borrowdale, you will have her all to yourself 
without a rival." 

'' Who is the other woman ? " he asked jealously. 

She laughed. " I shall not mention names," she 
said, " but you may believe what I have told you is 
God's truth." 

** I can hardly say I don't believe it," be answered, 
" but words will not express what I feel." 

She looked at him long and steadily. 

**1 wish sometimes you would feel what you 
express," she said bitterly, and so fell into 
silence. 

They did not speak agdn. Gwenda had at last 
realised what a hold Iris had over Lord Borrowdale. 
From the moment of that discovery she hated him 
almost more than the girl. She determined that 
Iris should marry her cousin before two months were 
out, and she would live yet to laugh at the man who 
mocked her. She held the sword in her hand. Had 
Borrowdale shown her any kindness or relenting 
she would have spared him, but, as it was, she asked 
him to row her back and left him on the deck 
smiling. 

Later on. Iris, half asleep in a hammock swung 
across the boat, was startled by Gwenda's voice at her 
side. ''May I come and talk to you?" she said 
sweetly. ''Everyone else has gone out and I feel 
lonely." 
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The girl sat up and put her hair out of her 
eyes. 

" Certainly," she said. •' Do sit down." 

Gwenda threw herself into a deck-chair and looked 
at the fair pure face above her critically. 

"You are pretty, Iris," she said aidmiringly. "I 
would not compare my cousin, Joan Bryan, with you." 

''Who does?" she asked lazily, piling up tiie 
cushions behind her head. 

** No one exactly," Gwenda answered slowly. " I 
was just thinking. Bobbie admires her awfully." 

"Yes." The girl's voice sounded sleepy. Her 
hair rested like a halo against the blue silk pillows. 
She held to her lips some white clove pinks Count 
Vemidi had gathered for her. Their warm essence 
filled the ain 

" Aren't they nice ? " she said lazily. " Have one, 
Gwenda ? " 

" Thank you, dear," Miss Forbes answered. " This 
time last year I was picking them at Ballymoyle. 
Nita has a huge border of them there." 

There was silence in the hammock. Iris was 
waiting. 

"Stan is a duck. I wish you could see him," 
Gwenda went on. " Why don't you go over and stay 
there. Iris ? " 

" Perhaps I shall some day," the girl said gently. 

Gwenda smiled as she gazed through half-closed 
eyes into the distance. "You would enjoy it," she 
exclaimed. "And I feel sure you would love Joan, 
though she is a quaint, grumpy old thing at times." 

" I am sure I shall hate her soon if you all praise 
her so," Iris protested, laughing. " I hate paragons, 
Gwenda." 

"You won't hate this one," Miss Forbes assured 
her. 
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** Dare Thorpe doesn't, and your taste used always 
to be the same as his." 

Iris was whiter than the clove pinks now, though 
her voice was perfectly clear and unrufRed when 
she spoke. 

"Is Mr. Thorpe engaged to your cousin, then?" 
she asked. 

Gwenda was astonished at the girl's apparent 
indifference. She did not know how the small hands 
were crushing the flowers in their hold out of all 
semblance of life and beauty, or how dark the wide 
eyes had grown. 

''Some even go as far as to say that they have 
been secretly married for years," she said. ^I 
remember long ago before he flirted so with you at 
Stone Ireton he was always with Joan, and she was 
silly about him." 

Iris sat up and looked at Gwenda quietly. *^ And 
do you suppose he was married to her the time he 
saved your life ? " she asked. " 1 do not believe he 
was when he saved Cyril's. But whether he was or 
not, what right have we to discuss it, Gwenda— or 
him, when we owe him so much we can never repay ? 
If he is going to marry your cousin, I only hope he 
may be very happy." 

The brave voice faltered suddenly. Her face was 
full of anger and scorn. "I think Joan Brj^n is 
very lucky," she added, and turned away. 

"Do you?" Gwenda exclaimed. "Then I don't 
He has made her the talk of the place, a byword 
in the neighbourhood. She is always with him, and 
Nita tried to persuade me they were only friends, 
until one night as I was sitting in the arbour I heard 
an awful crash. I sprang up and ran round the box 
hedge, to find myself looking straight into his study 
window." 
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''Gwenda» hushT' Iris cried, putting her fingers 
into her ears, but the clear mocking tones penetrated 
through eveiything. 

** He was sitting in a chair by the table " she said, 
** and Joan was kneeling beside him, with her back 
to me, holding his hands. As I looked, he laid his 
head down on her shoulder, and she put her arms 
around him, that was all. If they are not married 
they ought to be.** 

''Have you quite finished?'' Iris asked stonily. 
Her hands had long since fallen, and now she stared 
at Gwenda across a grey rocking space which 
made her dizzy. ''Have you quite finished?" she 
said. 

Gwenda looked at the small white face and 
wild blue eyes, and for the first time fear assailed 
her. "What is it, Iris?" she cried, "What is 
it?" 

The girl's lips were grey. " ' Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,' " she said, " and they tell me that he risked 
his for yours long ago, Gwenda." 

She paused, and not one drop of blood seemed 
left in all the slender drooping body. "If Dare 
Thorpe was the vilest man on God's earth, instead 
of being one of the best," she went on unsteadily, 
"you ought to be grateful to him and not try and 
do him every hurt you can. When you speak of 
him again, remember that he saved my brother's life, 
and that I call him friend." 

She turned and walked proudly away, through 
the sunshine down the ladder to the towing paQi, 
and so on into the shadow of the woods. Once 
alone she paused uncertainly and raised her small 
face dumbly to the green and gold. 

" And she put her arms around him, that was all," 
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she whispered dolly. ^All— «1L Oh, Dare, it was 
too much." 

She flung herself downwards and hid her eyes in 
the cool sweet grass. Her hands were clenched in 
the moss and sorrel leaves. She was thinking, 
thinking, and her thoughts tore her heart She 
could not believe it, could not believe the man she 
had fought for, braved everything for, had been 
unworthy aU dirough, had never loved her even 
when she had lain against his breast The shame 
of it overcame her. She writhed and beat upon the 
ground, crying, ^ Don't let me think of it I O God, 
don't let me think of it I " 

She remembered how they had met in Stone 
Ireton woods, and how she had gone with him so 
thoughtlessly. She remembered her first ball and 
the days at Cannes, and, as she thought, the shame 
grew less, because she was a woman and knew that 
once Dare Thorpe had loved her, and knowing it, 
cruel jealousy caught her in its throes. The thought 
of another in his arms cut her like a knife, and lying 
face downward Iris cried as if her heart would break. 
Poor child 1 No one had ever been to her what Dare 
had been, no one would ever be again. She thought 
of how he had shielded her from the storm, and how 
he had kissed her then, and looking down over 
Naples. '^Oh, Dare," she sobbed forlornly, ''oh, 
Dare, I would rather we had died together in liie 
sea than that this should have happened." And 
always when she tried to think of Joan, Dare stood 
beside her and looked into her eyes with sorrow in 
his own. But Iris knew that Gwenda had spoken 
truth. Dare was lost to her for ever, and suddenly 
fierce anger at his baseness swept over her. Pride 
rose up in arms against the man who had so cruelly 
mocked her ; and yct^ even while she smarted, the 
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tears ran down her cheeks. It was so unlike Dare 
the Dare that she had loved. Gwenda Forbes believed 
she had paved the way splendidly for Captain Forde. 
She had even promised to help him, but Fate some- 
times plays us sorry tricks and turns our vengeance 
against ourselves. 

Iris was still sitting gazing before her when Lord 
Borrowdale came up the path to her side. He looked 
at her, and then caught her hands in his. 

'' Iris, my darling," he cried, " what has happened ? ** 
But he guessed almost before she answered. 

Her face was very white, her eyes heavy with tears 
as she looked up at him. 

« Nothing," she said hopelessly. " Why ? " 

''You look half dead," he whispered. ''Tell me^ 
Iris, who has hurt you? Tell me, my poor 
darling." 

"Do you really love me?" she asked suddenly. 
" Really and truly, Lord Borrowdale ? " 

She had risen and was staring at him strangely. 
His face was whiter than hers in ttie half glow. 

"You know it," he said. "Do not torture me, 
Iris." 

" I do not believe in love," she went on calmly, 
still watching him with her great blue eyes. " I do 
not believe in anything or anybody. Lord Borrow- 
dale, are you sure of yourself still ? " 

" Yes," he said low. 

She came nearer to him, peering into his face. 
"How can you be sure?" she asked, trembling. 
" How can you know ? Next week you might have 
changed-— or I might How can you be sure of 
anything?" 

She placed one hand upon his breast, pressing him 
back. Borrowdale stood still, but his arms trembled 
as they hung down. 
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« Iris," he said, « Iris, Iris." 

"Why do you say that?"^he asked. "Why do 
you call when I am here ? " 

She put up her hands suddenly and reeled slightly. 
He flung his arm out and held her gently. She lay 
white and still against his shoulder, with wide staring 
eyes. 

" Once I told you a lie," she said slowly. " Once 
I told you I cared for no man, but I did, and that 
is all, all. It is over now, and I am tired." 

** I know/' he said, with white lips. " I know, poor 
child." 

Presently she stood up and looked into his eyes. 
" Do you still want me ? " she asked, " now that you 
know ? " 

** I have always known," he said unsteadily. " It 
makes no diflerence, dear. I have known ever since 
that day on the ice. Iris, if you will marry me I 
will try to make you happy, and perhaps some 
day '' 

"No/' she said clearly, "do not think that, Lord 
Borrowdale. I have always been cold, I sliill go on 
being so for ever, but if you care to marry me I will 
be your wife." 

He bent and kissed her hand gently. 

" Wait till to-morrow," he said. " I will not take 
your promise now." 

"You will take it now or never," she answered 
quietly. " Which is it to be, Lord Borrowdale ? " 

He lifted his cap, and bending kissed her cheek. 
She flushed hotly, and then went as white, as he took 
her hand and drew it through his arm. So they 
passed out of the wood together, and Iris felt she 
hated Dare and had avenged herself. Borrowdale 
went straight to Lady Wrenford, and came away 
shortly leaving her vastly pleased. 
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After dinner they met Gwenda Forbes, who had 
spent her afternoon writing to Forde. She had no 
idea of the cruel blow Siat awaited her as she 
advanced, smiling, to meet them. 

" Isn't it a perfect night ? " she said. " Where are 
you going, Iris ? " 

"Out in a boat if we can get one," Borrow- 
dale answered for her. Then as Iris tripped over 
a rope he put out his hand and caught hers 
tenderly. 

" Mind, little girl," he said gently. 

Gwenda looked from one to the other, and in a 
flash she understood what she had done. In tiiat 
moment Iris had her revenge for all that came 
afterwards. 

" Am I to understand that I am to ccmgratulate 
you ? " she asked coldly, though she shook from head 
to foot and in her eyes was an unfathomable sea of 
hatred. 

Borrowdale stepped between her and the white- 
robed girl who clung to his arm. 

" I thiifk it is only right you should be the first to 
know," he said, looking her full in the face, "since 
we owe our happiness chiefly to your kind efibrts, 
Miss Forbes." 

He bowed with a faint ironic smile and turned 
away, leading Iris to the landing-stage. 

A minute afterwards they shot out into the river 
and were swallowed up in the night 

Iris made no efibrt to speak, the look on 
Gwenda's face had chilled her to the heart 
She lay watching the lights on the water 
drearily. 

By and by she shivered. 

"Cold, Iris?" Borrowdale asked, resting on his 
oars. He tied the boat to a tree and came over and 
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sat beside her in the stem, takii^ her hand into his 
keeping. 

** What is on your mind ? " he said gently. ** Tell 
me." 

She looked at him with a faint sweet smile. ^ You 
must be patient with me/' she said low, " and I will 
be msrself again soon, Eric You have been good to 
me, and I am gratefuJ." 

'' I do not want your gratitude," he said. ** I ask 
you for nothing, and if ever you can give me even a 
little, I know you will give freely." 

** Yes," she said gently, ** that I can promise." 

They were silent again for a long time, then he 
bent suddenly. 

''Iris, may I kiss you once?" he asked with 
slightly roughened voice. ** May I ? " 

The hand that held hers was hot and trembling. 
She shivered and turned deadly cold. 

** I am yours," she said simply. 

She remembered a scene in a storm when a man 
had clasped her close and known that there was no 
need to ask. Suddenly she knew that tears were 
running down her face. She hid them against 
Borrowdale's shoulder. He sat white and silent, 
holding her gently, but he made no further effort to 
kiss her for many days. He seemed to understand. 

When they were parting for the night she stayed 
him suddenly. " Eric, will you have our engagement 
put in the papers at once?" she asked feverishly. 
" I should like it" 

He bent his head so that she should not see the 
pain in his eyes. 

" It shall be put in to-morrow if you wish," he said 
quietly, and so left her. 

A few days later all the fashionable world of 
London was electrified by the announcement of 
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an engagement which it had at length regarded as 
impossible. 

''A marriage is arranged and will shortly take 
place," it ran, " between Lord Borrowdale and Lady 
Iris Ireton, only daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Wrenford." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The summer was going quickly. In August Lady 
Iris Ireton was to be married to Lord ^rrowdale. 
It was now late in July. All the fashionable world 
had long since left town, but Lady Wrenford had 
stayed on to get the girl's trousseau and make 
arrangements for the wedding. Cora Vanbeer 
was to be one of the bridesmaids, and Nita had 

Eromised that little Constantine Thorpe should 
e one of the train-bearers. Iris had lived in a 
whirl since her engagement She never allowed 
herself to think, and she never allowed herself to 
be alone with Borrowdale a moment if she could 
help it She was far too proud to hanker after a 
man who had treated her as cruelly as Dare Thorpe 
had done. If for one moment she remembered, 
the thought only acted like a spur to urge her 
on her course. The Wrenfords were delighted. 
The only people who were not overjoyed were 
Captain Forde and Miss Forbes. 

Iris just lived in the moment She went every-- 
where with Borrowdale, looking more lovely than 
ever she had done before, and people ceased to 
wonder that the philanderer had been caught at 
last. 

Borrowdale, the man most concerned, was the 
least happy at heart in those days. He loved Iris 
too deeply not to realise that, though always 
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sweet to him, she was also absolutely indiflerent. 
His past experiences now told against him, for by 
them he knew how strained and unnatural the 
girl's attitude was. 

He called one hot afternoon to take her down 
to Hurlingham in his motor, and found her lying 
back in her favourite chair looking pale and fagged. 
A bundle of silk patterns lay on her lap. She 
stretched out a slender hand, smiling faintly as he 
entered unannounced. 

''Eric, come and help me,** she cried. ''I am 
absolutely stupid." 

He picked up the patterns and tossed them on to 
the sofa. ** Get your hat on," he said, '' and come out. 
The motor is waiting. I will write a note to your 
mother saying we won't be back till late, and we can 
drive there. You want air." 

She drew her hand away and rose wearily. 

''Yes, I should like to go down to Stone Ireton 
and breathe again," she said wistfully. " Would you 
mind very much if I went alone for a week later on, 
Eric ? " 

" Certainly not," he answered. " Have you settled 
where you wish to go after the tenth yet ? " 

" No," she said hastily. " If you wait I will get my 
hat We can discuss that afterwards." 

She left him and went slowly upstairs, past the 
great white statue of Renunciation. In those days 
she was beginning to hate the silent iigure which was 
so unlike the Dare she had believed in. 

When she came down again Borrowdale met her 
at the foot of the stairs, and together they went 
out into the hot July sunshine. A moment after 
they were tearing down Piccadilly in his Mercedes on 
their way to Hurlingham. 

Polo was almost over when they got there, and 
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when thqr liad greeted nearly all their friends 
Borrowdaie tcx>k Iris to have tea under the trees on 
the smooth, well-kept lawn. Sir Claude Vardd came 
up presently and joined them. 

''Your brother and Miss Vanbeer are here," he 
said. " Have yon seen them, Lady Iris ? " 

''No," she said tiredly. Somehow the day 
reminded her of the last day of the Oxford and 
Cambridge cricket match at Lord's, when she had been 
but sixteen. 

Borrowdaie arrived back at that moment with the 
tea, and then Cyril came up with Cora. The girl 
came slowly across the grass, leading by the hand a 
little boy of three. She was dressed in soft blue, and 
wore a laige white hat trimmed with cherries. The 
child who clung to her hand was all in white, and 
under a great sailor-hat a tangle of golden curls 
gleamed. His little brown legs twinkled in and out, 
and his busy tongue was going even as they 
walked. 

Iris rose suddenly and went to meet them. There 
was no need to ask who the little lad was. Under 
straq^htest black lashes hazel-green eyes looked into 
hers, and the lips and open Imtow were the counter- 
part of Dare Thorpe's. 

** Is it little Stan ? " she asked, and held out her 
hands. He looked at her breathlessly, and then 
came to her smiling. 

''We've runned away from muwer," he began 
eagerly, " me and Cora. Do you think she will be 
crying? " he ended with a chuckle of joy. 

Iris laughed, though her lips quivered. The 
manner and smile were the manner and smile of 
Dare reproduced. It brought back to her vividly 
their h^ppy days at Craig Ireton. 

" I expect she will be terrified," she said. " Come 
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with me, Stam I have some big strawberries for 
you." 

She gathered him up and carried him over to 
where Borrowdale stood by the table. 

^This is Nita's little boy, Eric/' she said 
simply. 

Stan scrambled down, and with fat legs apart 
surveyed the tea-table. Then he looked up solemnly 
at Borrowdale. 

" What's your name ? ** he asked directly. 

** Lord Borrowdale/' the man answered, smiling. 

Stan opened lovely unbelieving eyes. ** Joan says 
the Lord's in heaven," he said gravely, *'and you 
haven't got a white robe or a golden crown or 
nothing. Story." 

Cyril and Cora broke into laughter. Even Iris 
glanced mischievously at the tall handsome man 
looking down on the small questioning child. 

" Poor Eric," Cora said. « Say, Cyril, isn't that 
real funny ? " 

Stan turned back to Iris. " What's your name ? " 
he asked. ** Are you an angel too ? " 

"No," she said gently; "you can call me Iris, 
dear." 

" Iris ! " he said quickly " why, thaf s Uncle Dare's 
favourite flower." 

There was a long pause. Borrowdale bit his lip 
and glanced at Iris. The girl's face had flushed 
suddenly. Cora picked Stan up hastily and put him 
on a chair. 

** You can have six strawberries, sonny," she said ; 
" so start right away." 

Stan nodded till his curls flew out in rings. 

« Six ? " he asked. « Is six a lot, Cora ? Will they 
make me sick, do you fink ? " 

" I should say most probably," Cyril remarked, 
18 
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laughing. " Be quick, old fdlow I I see your modier 
coming." 

Stan clutched at the dish with fat baby hands, and 
pulled it over on top of himself. The strawberries 
went flying into his face and lap, and lay gleaming 
in the grass at his feet His screams of joy made 
people turn and smile. Cora and Iris pickcxi them 
up» laughing. It reminded the girl of a &r-ofir day 
when she too had loved strawberries. She helped 
the little lad silently to sugar and cream. He held 
the fruit over his face, and made snatches at it with 
gleeful chuckles and snowy teeth. 

When they were all finished he blew out his 
cheeks and looked at Borrowdale. 

" Do you ever eat too much ? '* he asked seriously. 
" I do sometimes. I feel as if I should burst 
Uncle Dare says it is scandalous." 

Borrowdale laughed. ** How does it feel ? " he 
asked, much interested. 

Stan gazed at him consideringly. ''Like the 
garden roller at home," he said gravely. " All hardy 
and round, just here." He plac^ his hand low down 
on his little blouse and looked like an angel 

Iris bent and hid her laughter in his curls. 

*' Do you think muwer's crying still ? " he went on 
gleefully. " Do you know I gave Joan fits the other 
day. I sat down on her tummy hard when she was 
asleep in the hammock. Do you ever get bad like 
that, lord ? " 

''No, thank God, I don't," Borrowdale said 
devoutly. 

The others were laughing immoderately. '' Joan 
must have a really enjoyable time," he added. " Is 
she your nurse, young man ? " 

"No, muwer says she's just Uncle Dare's right 
hand," Stan answered sedately. "Do you know I 
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have a puppy at home? Dad gave it to me/' he 
went on cheerfully. '' If you squeeze it, it's apt to 
be sick— at times." 

He folded his hands and looked away into the 
shade with a beautiful pensive expression on his face. 
"I like being here best," he volunteered presently. 
"Brtgid is cross sometimes, and Hannah, at home 
Muwer won't let them be here. I sleep witii her. 
Sometimes Uncle Dare lets Pat sleep with me, but 
he snores. Do you snore ever ? " 

He looked up again at Borrowdale, vfhose lips were 
twitching. "Sometimes," he remarked, and looked 
wildly at Cora, but she was too much amused to 
interfere. Her punishment was swift. 

" Can you stand on your head ? " the child asked 
suddenly, clearly, turning to her. "I can. Shall 
I?" 

'^ No," said Cyril, scarlet in the face with laughter. 
*' I'm blessed if you do." 

Stan uprose and glared at him. ''You shouldn't 
curse," he said severely. "Dad says it's a rotten 
habit. God won't love you if you do. Uncle Dare 
doesn't, only when I washed his thrush with my 
tooth-brush under the tap and it wented to sleep. 
Then he did most awful. He called me a little 
devU." 

He looked round proudly, and helped himself to 
plum - cake, which he was never allowed to eat at 
home, but no one interfered. They were all reduced 
to silence, long silence, and everyone was glad when 
Nita and Allan came up. 

" Oh, Cora, he will be ill 1 " Nita cried, snatching the 
last piece of cake away. " Stan, you naughty little 
thing, you know you shouldn't have touched it" 

Then she turned to greet Iris, whom she had not 
seen since her engagement As their hands met 
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there was a look of almost anger in the Irish girl's 
eyes. Her heart and soul were with Dare at Bally- 
moyle. She could not forgive Iris for so darkening 
the remaining months of his life, for since the news of 
her engagement had come all desire to live had left 
the brave true heart Nita knew that Dare had 
given in at last, and was passing out on his long 
journey broken-hearted. He was thinner, sadder, 
quieter, and even little Stan tired him now. He had 
published his last book suddenly, and now he was 
making no effort to write another. 

^'I do not think it will ever be finished," he had 
said quietly when Nita had be^ed him to start again 
and not sit gazing by the hour out over Ballymoyle. 
And she had said no more. Dare's wish to her was 
sacred. Iris felt that there was something wrong, 
and a dull hurt feeling tore at her heart She 
thought that she, if anyone, ought to resent Dare's 
treatment, and she loved Nita too much to do so. 

" Won't you wish me well, Mr. Thorpe ? " she said 
wistfully to Allan as he held her hand and looked at 
her with quiet dark eyes. She thought that he 
looked sadder than ever and much older. 

"We both wish you every happiness," he said 
gently; and then he remembered Cannes and how 
Dare had loved Iris, and he turned away sick at 
heart and went to Stan. 

"Come, Pickles," he called. "Say good-bye, it's 
very late." 

So he and Nita bore the little urchin off, still 
talking, and Borrowdale and Iris were left alone in 
the still beauty of the summer dusk. 

" How awfully worried Thorpe looks," Borrowdale 
remarked presently, lighting a cigarette. " He has a 
sort of haunted look in his eyes." 

Iris nodded, and into her heart crept a vague fear. 
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Why had Bobbie said there was a mystery, and why 
did Allan look so awful if it was untrue ? 

''Eric/' she said suddenly, ''will you let me go 
to Stone Ireton to-morrow? I can't bear this any 
more." Her voice broke suddenly. "Oh, let me 
go," she said. Her face was very pale, her lips 
trembled. 

Borrowdale laid his hand gently on hers. " I will 
take you down myself," he said tenderly. " If we go 
by the first train in the afternoon I can be back in 
town by seven o'clock. Don't fret, my darling." 

She lifted tear-dimmed eyes to his face. 

"You are very good to me," she said, and was 
silent 

The next day she left London. 

Cyril came to see them off, and warn Borrowdale 
not to be late for the dinner they were both expected 
at that night 

He threw a bundle of magazines and papers into 
Iris's lap, and then handed her a volume bound in 
rich purple. "Thorpe's latest," he said. "It's 
splendidly reviewed. Good-bye, old girl. Mind you 
don't forget to-night, Eric." 

He st(xxl back, lifting his hat, and the train steamed 
slowly out of the station. Iris looked down with 
flushed cheeks at the volume in her hand, and turned 
it over nervously. Then she started violently and 
her eyes grew dark. The cover was purple, and 
through a perfect tangle of slender golden irises the 
name stared up at her in great black letters, TA^ 
Princess^ by Dare Thorpe, and on the frontispiece 
was written — 

"You came and the sun cune after, 
And the green grew golden above ; 
And the flag-flowers shouted with laughter, 
And the meadow-sweet shook with love." 
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It was as if one spoke from the dead. Iris laid 
it aside and talked to Borrowdale till they reached 
Wrenford. Then she bade him good-bye and drove 
through the winding green lanes to Stone Ireton. 
Every tree, every landmark was familiar. The rustic 
stile looked exactly the same as it had done five 
years before, when Iris had fled to it from the poor 
tramp. At the turn she called to* the man to stop, 
and got out Once more in the cool of a summer 
evening she passed up the wood -walk by the cdd 
backwater, and saw the towers reflected at her feet 
The tame swans sailed over to her and waited at her 
feet unnoticed. She passed on swiftly to where the 
old bridge crossed the stream, and there, on a fallen 
tree where she had cried because he left her in anger, 
she sat down four years later and read the message 
he had sent her through the silence, and as she reaid 
a strange wild fear took possession of her and her 
face grew paler and paler. It was the story of a 
young girl who would eventually be queen of a 
small foreign territ<My. An English nobleman met 
her and loved her, and told her of his love, not 
knowing the real facts of the case. Then one day 
she disappeared, and he sought her hig^ and low but 
could not find her. So the )rears went t>y and he 
loved her stilL The princess was strangely like Iris 
Ireton. Then the young man's father died, and on 
his deathbed he told the son of the family curse 
which always skipped a generation. Madness was 
the l^acy he left his boy, for, according to the 
legend, Darrel Dunmane was the next doomed. In 
the midst of his misery the young man received a 
letter from his lost princess b^;ging him to hasten to 
her and save her from an evil man she hated. Then 
it was that Darrel's curse hegsxi. . As Iris read it 
seemed to her that Dare came and stood beside her, 
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hollow-eyed and wild, and it was Dare Thorpe who 
spoke to her in the words of Darrel Dunmane. In 
the end Darrel met the princess again, and saved her 
from insult, be himself being mortally wounded in 
the fray. Iris read how be had told her of his awful 
doom, and explained to her why he had not obeyed 
her command. 

" Oh, Darrel," she had cried, " oh, Darrel, I fear 
me you are grievously hurt." 

And he had answered her out of the shadows 
which closed round him — 

" Thanks be to God, Princess, yes." 

And then came the end in the chill morning, with 
the girl kneeling by his side, holding his hand in hers, 
while he told her sdl. Told her of his love, and why 
he had been silent so long, and how the very horror 
creeping upon him was depriving him of his reason. 

'' God has saved me from that," he ended slowly. 
'' But believe that I loved you always, thought of you 
always in spite of my seeming neglect, and now I 
gladly die for you." 

"My beloved," the poor princess cried, "oh, my 
belov^, your death is on my soul." 

And then he had clasped her to his breast, and as 
the dawn broke spoken his last brave words. 

" Sweetheart," he said faintly, " I am dying now in 
peace, and in your arms, without stain. Had it been 
otherwise, think. In life you were my all, in death 
you saved me ignominy. God guard you, my 
Princess, and bring you to me in the end." So he 
died. 

It was dark when Iris rose up from beside the 
lake. Her face was white, and down her cheeks the 
tears ran incessantly. " Oh, Dare," she cried as she 
stumbled on towards Castle Ireton, " oh. Dare, my 
love, my love ! What have I done ? " 
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For out of the silence at last his words called to 
her, and in his agony of self-betrayal she understood. 
Dare Thorpe loved her still, but Dare Thorpe was 
dying. That night she wired to Borrowdale, '' Eric, 
forgive me, I cannot marry you." Then she sent 
another wire to Nita Thorpe at Ballymoyle, ''Am 
coming to you to-morrow. Iris." 



CHAPTER XXV 

Next morning when Cyril Stone entered his room 
for breakfast he found Lord Borrowdale standing by 
the window with white, set face and eyes full of the 
deepest pain. 

"Hello, Eric/' he said, holding out his hand, 
"what's up?" 

" Read that," Borrowdale said quietly. '* Perhaps you 
can enlighten me. I left Iris at four o'clock yesterday, 
and get this just now. I feel as if I should go mad." 

Cyril crumpled up the telegram and walked hastily 
to Uie table. Amongst his letters there was one 
from Iris written in pencil. He read it silently, and 
then handed it over to Borrowdale and turned away. 

"My dear Cyril," Iris had written, "In all the 
world I have no one to turn to but you in my trouble. 
No one to trust. I have wired to tell Eric I cannot 
marry him. Will you tell him why? He knows I 
do not love him, and have thought him far too good 
for me since I understood Once I was silly enough 
to hate him. Cyril, my dear, how I wish you were 
here to help me do what is right, for I am very, very 
lonely to-night. To-day, if you remember, you gave 
me Dare Thorpe's new book called The Princess. 
Oh, Cyril, did you know what you were doing ? You 
raised from my heart a burden so heavy that it had 
crushed out of it all feelings of pity and love. For 
two years I have been wicked, Cyril, wicked. To- 
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night I have wired to Eric, and now I write to you. 
Long ago, before Dare Thorpe saved your life, I loved 
him and he loved me. Oh, Cyril, thuik of Cora, and 
pity us. At Cannes you know how we lived only 
for each other, and the day we were nearly drowned 
Dare told me of his love. He wanted to tell you, 
but I knew if mother heard there would be trouble, 
and so I stopped him. Cyril, you know what I 
endured afterwards, how perfectly horrid mother was 
to me; but I bore it all for his sake, for he had 
promised if he were ever successful he would come 
back and claim me. So I watted and believed. 
When I heard of his fame I trembled with joy and 
counted the hours and days, but there was nothing 
but silence. He did not come, but still I loved him. 
And then, when I was most sorely worried about 
Jack, I wrote to him and asked for his help. He had 
once made me promise to do so; but I am your 
sister, Cyril, and when I got no answer my heart 
became stone. Then Gwenda told me he loved Joan 
Bryan. Cyril, I ask for no pity. I was mad. Eric 
met me, and you know the rest I was happy in my 
mean spite until you gave me his book. Cyril, have 
you read it? When I did I knew that Dare was 
speaking to me at last, but the message was farewdL 
Cyril, he is dyings and I, the girl he loved and trusted, 
have been false. Oh, may QoA have pity on me, for 
I am heart-broken ! I cannot stay here and wait ; I 
dare not face my mother, so I am going to Nita. Of 
all the world she alone loved me. Ask Eric to for- 
give me if he can. Oh, Cyril, dear-— dear brother, 
help me, and don't be angiy. I know what I have 
done,' aiid how poor a thing I am, and if you show this 
to Cora she will understand. I am starting for Ireland 
by to-morrow's mail. — ^Yours in great distress, 

"Iris Ireton." 
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Borrowdale folded the letter and laid it on the table. 
Cyril looked at him helplessly. His breakfast lay 
untouched. 

" Your sister is not to blame," tfie elder man said 
quietly. " I knew it all along, but I loved her." His 
voice grew suddenly uneven, he turned and walked 
back to the window. ''So Miss Forbes was at the 
bottom of all tlus/' he said. 

Cyril rose suddenly and poured out a cup of tea. 
When he had swallowed it he picked up his hat and 
Iris's letter. 

" I am going round to see Allan Thorpe," he said 
quietly. '* He doesn't go home till to-morrow. Will 
you wait here, or come with me, Eric ? *' 

** I will come with you/' Borrowdale answered. 

In silence the two descended the stairs together 
and drove to Allan's studio. He was in his private 
room, writing letters, when they were announced. He 
rose to greet them courteously. 

•• Well, Cyril," he said, " to what do I owe the 
honour of this visit ? " 

Cyril stood up straight and white. Then quite 
suddenly he held out his sister's letter. 

*' Will you please read this ? " he said. 

Allan took the letter and read it slowly. All at 
once his face flushed and a glad light sprang into his 
eyes. Near the end his face grew pale and shocked. 

''Cyril, you must follow your sister at once," he 
said quickly. '* You and Lord Borrowdale. There is 
no time to be lost. If this comes to my brother's ears 
it will kill him." 

" Is he then so ill ? " It was Borrowdale who 
spoke in quick hard tones, and his handsome face 
looked haggard and old. "Can you explain his 
silence, Mr. Thorpe ? " he went on coldly. " He does 
not seem to have behaved ^syour brother should." 
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Allan Thorpe's face was swept with sudden pcd, and 
in his usually quiet eyes was a perfect blaze of fury. 

^ My broker is the noblest man on God's earth,'* 
he said unsteadily. ''Lady Iris was honoured by 
such love." The lines about his mouth were full of 
pain. He turned sharply from the two men, and with 
folded arms began pacing up and down the long room 
with bent head. 

** Gentlemen," he said presently, '' my advice to you 
is to pack up some things and cross to Ireland with 
me to-night Lady Wrenford thinks her daughter is 
at Stone Ireton. You can bring her back &ere at 
once. Lady Iris is right about my brother's book. 
It is the last he will ever write." 

The deep sad voice was suddenly hushed. 

Cyril walked forward and laid his hand on Allan's 
bent shoulder. He remembered the day he had stood 
behind the sad-faced man at Lord's and cheered Dare 
on to victory. "Beauty Thorpe," one of the best 
cricketers in England, the hero of his boyhood's 
dreams. 

" Thorpe," he said, ** I am most awfully sorry. You 
know all I owe to Dare, and what I think of him. Is 
there no hope ? " 

Allan looked at him and smiled. " There is one," 
he said. " My brother grows steadily weaker. His 
heart is all wrong. My hope and prayer is that it 
may kill him sooner than we anticipate." He turned 
from them abruptly and began gathering up his 
papers, but Cyril stood by, still waiting. 

" We can't come if what you say is true, Thorpe," 
he broke out. " Under the circumstances it is quite 
out of the question, and when Iris finds it out she is 
sure to return. I will wire and meet her." 

Allan stood up, and his face grew ghastly. " She 
must never find it out," he said. "Stone, do you 
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know what my brother has suffered all these years to 
keep it from her ? Pain, ignominy, the charge of dis- 
honour, — and is it to be all for nothing ? My poor 
lad — my poor dear lad I " 

Suddenly the stem man broke down, and laying his 
arms along the table hid his face upon them. ** Oh, 
God," he said bitterly. " Oh, God." 

They waited, and Cyril's eyes were dim. Borrow- 
dale's face was ghastly. 

Presently Allan looked up. ''Cyril," he said 
brokenly, " you must come. I shall need your help. 
Ever since his wetting at Stone Ireton my brother 
has been very ill. He is now a hopeless cripple." 

" Dare I " Cyril cried, his eyes were dry and hot. 
Allan bent his head. 

'' Remembering Lady Iris's horror of all deformity, 
he has kept this hidden for years," he said harshly. 
" He preferred her to believe him fickle rather than 
she should know the real facts of the case. Since 
your engagement. Lord Borrowdale, he has failed 
visibly. My wife and I are thankful, though he 
suffers more, because we trust it may save him from 
the last awful stage of his illness — ^imbecility." 

''It is too horrible to contemplate," Borrowdale 
said in a low voice. 

Allan looked at him and laughed mirthlessly. "If 
it is horrible to conceive," he said quietly, " imagine 
watching it daily ; imagine seeing the boy you love 
more than yourself— the thing you are most proud of 
on earth — shrivel into agonised deformity before your 
eyes. And how he suffered in mind and body ! Cyril, 
if I had been God I should have been more merciful." 
And Borrowdale, remembering how Dare had looked 
at Cannes, wondered if Providence had not willed it 
otherwise. 

"He hid it from us at first," Allan went on 
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brokenly. ^ Then, when he returned from Egypt, be 
took rooms in town and lived there by himself. Hb 
one fetr then and always was that Lady Iris might 
know. As the disease crept on the bojrs in the 
streets used to hoot and jeer at him» and not only 
hoys but men and women also. I found him one day 
half-dead, lying in a chair coveted with mud and 
blood. They had stoned him» Cyril, stc»wd Dare 
Thorpe, one of the best men in England, one of the 
finest sportsmen that ever crossed a horse. After 
that he never went out except at night, and even then 
he went as one afraid. So at last he came home to 
Ballymoyle. There he has his own rooms, and writes 
without fear of detection. My little son loves him, 
and Joan and my wife wait on him and do all they 
can to lighten his doom. What my brother has en- 
dured without a murmur no man will ever know. 
He was glad, Lord Borrowdale, that you should have 
Lady Iris rather than her cousin Captain Forde." 

Borrowdale said nothing. Long ago he had 
admired Dare immensely. Now he could not even 
grudge him Iris's love. Whatever his faults were, he 
had never been small or mean. As he thoi^t of 
the londy sufferer his heart ached. 

'' Would it not be better to let Lady Iris be widi 
him to the end?"* he said gently. "Our wedding 
can be postponed, and aileiwards it can be as she 
wishes.'* 

'' Dare must decide that,** Allan said. *' Of course 
if he will let us tell Lady Iris it might make matters 
easier. I have no doubt with her peculiar ideas she 
would shrink from my brother in his present state." 
There was the first hint of a sneer in his low tones. 

^Perhaps . • ." Cyril said gravely; ^but, as you 
say, we are in your brother's hiands entirely, Thorpe. 
He knows my sister^s failing. Let him decide." 
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So they left the hotel and drove back to their 
rooms. 

Once only Borrowdale spoke. ^ That is a gallant 
fellow, Cyril," he said ^ I am glad Iris loves him." 

But Cyril, remembering Dare in all his proud 
youth and beauty, could not speak of it just then. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

It was dusk when Iris reached Ardane and found a trap 
from Balljrmoyle waiting for her. She had fled to Nita 
remembering the days of her childhood. She had no 
thought, however, that Dare might be at Ballymoyle. 
It was a glorious summer evening when Iris first 
saw the land she had heard so much of. Every step 
of it seemed familiar. Only the long Ix^ was strange 
with its pungent smell of myrtle and patches of 
scarlet dog-mx>d and white bog-cotton stretching 
for miles away into the blue distance. The purple 
peaks of the Knockmealdowns were reflected in the 
brackish water lying in the peaty holes along the 
roadside. After half an hour's drive they left the 
bc^4and behind and ascended into glens and wooded 
valleys, through which tiny waterfalls trickled unseen 
and mysterious. Now and then the trap bumped 
over a little culvert which ran across the rough road. 
A tangle of ripening blackberries crept over the 
rough grey rocks, and farther on, by the side of the 
Bawn, over slender oak trees, honeysuckle fell and 
clustered. The air was scented far and near with its 
perfume and the sweet clean smell of pines. Now 
and then a whifi" of burning peat was waited towards 
them as th^ jogged on past small thatched cottages 
and stretching fields of new-mown hay. The lime 
roads gleamed white and dusty underfoot A sort 
of airless, stirless stillness lay around over everything. 
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Iris began to fed frightened. She knew she had 
done a terrible thing, ^he had practically run away 
from home a week before her marrii^e. It was a 
scandal her mother would never forgive, and for 
which Borrowdale might rightly hate and scorn 
her. But the rush of the season had worn the 
girl out Sitting erect in the trap, driving through 
the summer dusk, Iris was glad she had come. 
She felt that death would be preferable to going 
back. She wondered now how she had ever brought 
herself to accept Borrowdale and doubt Dare's truth. 

It was after nine when the groom, who had been 
lost in wonder at Iris's persistent silence, pointed to 
a cluster of trees on a rising. 

<' That's Ballymoyle," he said. '< Ye'll see it better 
when we come round the bend of the road, miss." 

Five minutes after they were bowling under the 
stately row of beeches to the hall door. 

** There's the mistress herself," the man remarked. 

Nita stood on the steps in a simple white dress, 
with Deny at her side. Her face was very grave 
as Iris came to her, but she put her arms round the 
girl's neck and kissed her warmly. Nita was glad 
at heart that the old Iris had come back once more. 

''My dear, you must be veiy tired," she said. 
Paddy had carried in the girl's portmanteau, and now 
Nita led the way into the wide oak hall where Dare 
had waited for them all five years before. The same 
bowl stood on the old table, filled with roses now. 
On a chair hard by lay a pair of leather driving-gloves, 
and in a far comer a coloured ball. Nita took Iris 
straight into the dining-room, hung with the O'Neills 
of bygone days. One man in Cavalier costume, who 
had served with Charles il., stood hand on thigh 
looking down the long room with a faint smile on 
his lips. 

19 
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The bee was like Allan's, but the smile was Dare's. 

Ntta sent the butler away, and waited on Iris 
herself, not allowing her to speak a word until ^e 
had taken soup and fish. When she had finished 
she led her upstairs to her room, cool, fresh, and 
sweet, with its wide windows looking over the marsh- 
lands and alders to the far blue mountains. 

"You will find me on the terrace when you are 
ready," she said. " I have ordered coffee there." 

Then she went noiselessly away, and Iris stood 
in the middle of the great white room with its 
pattern of climbing pink roses, and cried with relief 
and fatigue. She little dreamt that at that very 
moment Dare Thorpe, not twenty yards away, was 
sitting in his study gazing out over Ardane and think- 
ing of her. She went to the basin and bathed her 
face. ''Come what may, I mil suffer everything 
now," she said quietly. ''Even if Dare had been 
false to me and had forgotten me I ought to have 
been true to myself. I will tell Nita all, and ask her 
about him." 

Presently when she joined Nita on the steps that 
led to the rose garden she could not speak. Nita 
saw how it was, and wisely let her alone. 

"See, Iris," she said softly, "that is the glimpse I 
used to tell you about long ago at Stone Ireton." 

The slender white figure trembled suddenly. Dare 
too had told Iris of tike old rosary at Cannes, and 
that one day he would stand widi her under the 
blooms and tiaim her as his own. 

" Oh, Nita," she cried suddenly, and the pride and 
pain of years fell away from her as she held out 
clinging, imploring hands. "Oh, Nita, be as you 
used to be, and love me as you did before I was 
wicked" 

The slender shoulders bent in a storm of sobs. 
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Iris cried as '^ her heart were broken. She could 
not control herself. Nita left her leaning against 
the steps, and poured out a cup of cofiee. This 
she brought to Iris, and forced her to swallow it. 
She saw that the girl was ill with worry and fatigue. 
When she grew calmer she made her sit down on a 
rustic bench under the arch covered with pink roses 
and Clematis montana. The white star-like flowers 
crept down and twisted on the girl's golden hair like 
fairy fingers. 

*' Nita/' she said suddenly, '' this is like heaven." 

" Then rest," Nita answered gently, " and by and 
by you shall tell me all that has happened." 

So they sat side by side, and the beauty and peace 
of the scene claimed Iris and soothed her wounded 
spirit. By and by she laid her face against Nita's 
shoulder and began to speak. « 

'' I think I am the most selfish girl in the world, 
Nita," she said. "When I can't bear my burdens 
any longer I put them upon the shoulders of others." 

^ What burden are you going to put on me now ? " 
Nita asked tenderly. '^I think I can bear it, dear, 
whatever it may be." 

A quick sigh shook the slender figure at her side. 

''I have run away from mother," Iris said low. 
" Nita, it is a long story. May I tell it to you ? " 

There was no answer, only Nita's hand, soft as a 
caress, rested upon the golden head. So Iris sat up 
and told her story, looking away toward Glenbawn. 

" When I was a child you remember how unhappy 
I was," she said. '* I think from the very first mother 
hated me. You see, if I had been a boy there would 
have been no question of the money leaving the 
family. The horrid will would have had to wait for 
Cyril's children. From the time I was twelve I was 
told I had to many my cousin Jack Forde. I never 
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cared for him, but my mother's will was law. Later 
on I realised 'what a fate was mine. Still I had not 
then seen anyone I cared for. I was a child until 
Dare Thorpe came to Stone Ireton." 

There was a long pause, then far away in the bog 
a night-jar began its weird buzzing cry, and Iris 
went on again, speaking as one in a dream. ** We 
met and became friends. He did not know who I 
was. I made him call me Princess, and I pretended 
it was fairyland. And so it was, Nita. The pre- 
tence became earnest. When Dare went away I knew, 
child as I was, that there was no man in the world 
like him. Afterwards, at the shoot at Stone Ireton, 
we met again. Even that night on the ice he did 
not know who I was, but we knew we loved one 
another. Afterwards when he found out who I was, 
and that I was bound to Jack by the will until I was 
twenty-one, he was angry, angry and hurt ; but next 
day in Wrenford Copse, where we had picnicked 
together when I was a child, we made it up again, 
and he told me he would find a way out Then 
came Cyril's accident, and after that we met at 
Cannes. Oh, Nita, he was so weak and ill. My 
very heart was at his feet We were always together 
— morning, noon, and night Mother was for ever at 
the tables and did not care. But in those days Dare 
and I found our heaven, and on the day we were 
nearly drowned he told me that he loved me. Later 
on he said that he had done wrong to speak, and 
that unless I let him tell Cyril he must go away 
until he had something to offer me. I begged him 
to be silent, and he went. I met him again at 
Naples. He came into an old church into which I 
had run to escape a horrible cripple. Dare knew 
how I hated such things, and, though he was angry, 
he followed me in and took me out another way. 
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We went up Vesuvius together, and at night we rode 
down side by side. It was moonlight, Nita, and 
once more, as we passed down through the vineyards, 
Dare told me of his love, and that he was going out 
of my life until he had earned tlie right to return. 
I promised to be true to him, and just before we 
parted he said, ' Iris, if ever you want me you have 
but to send for me, and even if I am at the other end 
of the world I will come.' Nita, from that day to 
this I have never seen Dare. When I came home 
my martyrdom began. Mother seemed <o think I 
was merely made to be her slave, to do with as sihe 
pleased. She ordered me either to marry my cousin 
or Lord Borrowdale. I cannot tell you how miser- 
able she made my life until the great scene when 
I was twenty-one, and father, urged by Cyril, inter- 
fered. He said we were not in the Middle Ages 
now, and the money was made over to Jack, who 
still refused to take it. However, he could not go 
against the law. Mother was furious, but Eric 
Borrowdale still remained. Nita, I once hated that 
man. Now I respect him and like him. He is a 
most perfect gentleman. From that time mother 
made my life so miserable I could hardly bear it. 
She even insulted me before some of the fastest men 
in town, and still Dare was silent I knew he had 
been successful, and daily I expected he would write 
or come, or even send me one of his books to read. 
But nothing happened, and one night I wrote to him 
and said I wanted him. That was a 3rear ago. He 
never answered that letter, Nita." The low hurt 
voice ceased suddenly. 

The listening woman drew in her breath and 
waited. She understood it all at last, and in her 
heart was a very bitter anger. It seemed to her that 
Providence, crueller than men, gambled with souls. 
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^ Then, when I was feeling shamed and sore/' Iris 
went on, ''Gwenda Forbes came from Ballymoyle 
and told me Dare was engaged to her cousin, Joan 
Bryan." 

** Iris, it was absolutely untrue," Nita said. 

''It drove me mad," Iris continued. ''After that 
I did not care what I did. Even Lord Borrowdale 
remonstrated with me in those days, and told me I 
was disgracing myself, and if it hurt Dare I was glad. 
Then this year, on the Thames, Gwenda told me she 
herself had seen Dare with Joan in his arms. She 
mocked me and called him false. I told her that 
Dare would always be the man who saved my 
brother's life, and then I left her and went into the 
woods alone. Nita, you who have never pictured 
the man you love in another's arms cannot know 
what I endured then. Borrowdale found me there, 
and once again offered me his love and I accepted 
it I went back to town his promised wife, and 
my one thought was that Dare would know that 
I was not pining for him. Then I met you at 
Hurlingham, and after that I went down to Stone 
Ireton to rest That was yesterday. On the way 
down Cyril bought Dare's new novel and gave it to 
me. When I saw the name on the cover my heart 
almost ceased to beat, and when Eric had left me at 
the station I went into the woods at Stone Ireton 
and read it to the end, and at last I understood. I 
knew I could not marry Borrowdale, because I still 
loved Dare more than all the world. Bob Wiley had 
told me there was some mystery about him, and I 
thought I would come to you and ask straight out, 
' Is Dare mad ? ' " 

She sat upright, looking straight into Nita's eyes, 
and on the woman's face was a look of keenest pain. 

*' Whatever Gwenda told you was untrue," she said 
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gently. ''She wanted Borrowdale for herself, that 
was aill. Dare has never loved anyone but you, Iris. 
More I may not say." 

"Then he is not mad, Nita?" the girl persisted. 
" What is it, for I know that he is suffering ? " 

Suddenly Nita leant forward, and Iris saw that she 
was crying. 

'' Dare is not mad," she said. " Oh, Iris, don't ask 
me ; and if you fret it will grieve him terribly. In 
your suffering he suffers most." 

In the silence that followed there was a sound as of 
dragging footsteps passing away into the distance. 
Nita started, and on her face grew a look of fear. 

"Won't you tell me, Nita?" Iris still pleaded. 

Then the woman sank down and hid her face in 
her hands, shuddering at the thought of the silent 
agony which had stood behind them listening. 

" Iris," she cried, " they say that if God's in His 
heaven all's right with Uie world, but sometimes I 
think He must be resting " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

In the dying hours of that night a woman stood 
clothed in white opposite the semblance of a man 
who crouched in a large arm-chair. The summer 
moon rested on the stillness of her face and on his 
wild, haggard agony. 

" Let me die I God, let me die 1 " he was moaning, 
as he lay gripping with twisted hands at the arms ot 
his chair. 

The white figure moved and came to him. She 
knelt down and caught his poor hands in hers. 

" Dare, Dare ; oh, my dear, my dear," Nita said. 

He writhed above her in agony. 

" * I waited, and from that day to this I have never 
seen Dare,'" he repeated wildly. "Nita, I got the 
letter, it is here." 

He laid his hand on his heart, and in the silence 
she heard him sob. 

" I was restless to-night," he went on, " and went out 
into the garden to breathe. Then I heard her voice, 
and in my terror that she should see me I stayed still 
and heard all, — ^all her sorrow, all I had brought upon 
her." 

" Hush, Dare, hush," Nita implored, clasping him 
closer. ''Oh, my dear, my dear. Remember that 
she loves you." 

He pushed her from him and beat upon the chair. 
" If I had not written that cursed book," he said, ''she 
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would never have known. I wrote it meaning that it 
should not be published until sdter my death, and 
that she should read it and understand my message. 
But when I believed she had forgotten me I chan^d 
my mind. Now I have undone all the years of my 
struggle, Nita. Fool that I was ! Fool I " 

She rose and went back to the window. She felt 
she must have air or she would faint 

''Think of the row and scandal there will be/' 
he went on, " and all for nothing. It gave me pleasure 
to write that book when I knew I must not think 
of her. I hoped one day she would see it and 
understand. I meant her to, Nita. I, who pre- 
tended to wish to save her, did that thing. And 
yet she loves me. I heard her say it myself to-night 
down there in the garden. Oh, my little, lost 
Princess, how you would hate me if you knew." 

** Dare, she will never know," Nita said. 

There was a long silence. In it the pain-worn 
face grew quieter and more restful. Dare looked like 
some tortured saint as he lay back in the moonlight, 
for as yet his face was untouched by his disease. 

".Nita," he said presently, ** I think she will have 
to know. I have done this thing and I must save 
her from herself. You know Iris too well to think she 
could endure the thought of me like this. I have 
no business to cheat her and Borrowdale, to keep her 
affection, as it were, under false pretences. If she 
does not marry him now her life will be unendurable. 
I have it in my power to save her, and I must" 

Nita started and caught her breath. 

''Oh, Dare, you couldn't let her see you," she 
cried in horror. " My dear, it would kill you both." 

He covered his face with his hands. 

" I wish I could think so," he said brokenly. " I 
wish I could." 
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She broke into sudden tears. "My poor Dare," 
she said, " God could not so torture you." 

He looked at her and smiled. " I do not think 
God has troubled about me for many days," he said, 
and held out his thin twisted hands. '''The mills 
of the |ods grind slowly,' " he said, " ' but they grind 
exceedmg somll.' " 

He looked away to the distant hills, and his tired 
eyes were dim. "'Charity sufTereth long and is 
kind/ " he murmured. " Charity means love. Nita, 
I love Iris now as I did long ago. Her voice to- 
night brought back dreams — ^such dreams ! Will 
you leave me to them now, little sister? I like 
being here amongst Allan's statues, I like to watch 
the marble grow into shape. And, Nita, don't let 
Stan in here alone. That block of marble they 
are putting up near Renunciation is only supported 
on uneven slabs. If it fell it would kill him, or 
maim him for life. One of us is enoug^." 

She came to him and took his hand. 

"Dare," she said low, "let me think for yon 
once and do not do this thing. Iris loves you, and 
always will. Yet she is sure to shrink from you at 
first My dear, my dear, you can't alter it. Spare 
yourself and her." 

But Dare had been with Iris in the church at 
Naples. He knew how deep her horror was of 
any sort of deformity, and he believed if she once 
saw him she would be content to go back with 
Borrowdale. 

Gazing out over the distant hills he faced it all. 
Sooner or later he knew he must either die or 
become insane. He argued that he had no right 
to ruin Iris's life by a misapprehension. He hated 
the thought that she should see him as he was, 
but he loved her too dearly to allow her to wreck 
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her whole existence for an idea. He knew what a 
scandal there would be if her marriage were broken 
off a week before the date for which it had been fixed, 
and how impossible her after-life would be with Lady 
Wrenford. He firmly and truly believed the girl had 
only to see him to be disillusioned. He marshalled 
the facts of the case before himself one by one, and 
realised that his last act must be one of final 
renunciation, too horrible to contemplate as yet 
with calmness. It was the fate he most dreaded 
all these years that was overtaking him. Once when 
they had passed hand in hand over the ice tc^[ether 
he had made her a promise. ** I will do whatever 
I can to help you," he had said, " even at any cost 
to myself;'' and he had added, " I swear, Princess." 

That promise still held good. 

Dare knew he must keep it now or be for ever 
contemptible in his own eyes. He could picture 
the girl's face when she first saw him, and his heart 
failed him. He felt as the crucified malefactors 
must have done when at the end of all their agony 
and endurance they had to suffer the final indignity 
of having their l^;s broken. He knew it was 
inevitable, but it was none the less painful. He 
prayed ti^at death might come to him before the 
end. But the day dawned and he was still alive, 
gazing, heart-broken, with dry eyes at the sunrise. 
God seemed to have forgotten Dare Thorpe in those 
last days of his martyrdom. 

The next morning, Allan and the two men arrived. 
Immediately Dare heard of it he sent for Cyril. 
Lord Stone was taken by Allan to his brother's 
private room, opening on to the terrace adjoining his 
own studio. 

It was afternoon. Dare Thorpe lay back in a 
chair by the open window, clad in a long dressing- 
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gown which made him look much as usual, only 
tiiat his face was white and drawn, with hollows 
under his eyes and jaw. He did not give his hand 
to Csrril. They were hidden in the arms of his 
sleeves as he lay back in the chair. 

Iris had as yet no idea that Dare was at 
Ball3rmqyle. Nita had kept little Stan away from 
her ; and Borrowdale and Stone had arrived immedi- 
ately after breakfast Cyril took up his stand by 
the window facing Dare. Allan merely laid his 
hand on his brotiber's shoulder and took a low 
chair on his other side. It was Dare who broke 
the awkward silence which followed. 

** I understand you have come here about your 
sister, Cyril," he said with an effort ''I am afraid 
I am the indirect cause of all the trouble." 

*' There was no one to blame," Cyril answered 
quietly. '' Iris must decide for herself now ; even 
Borrowdale sees that He is more than sorry for 
you, Dare." 

The bright clear eyes rested for a moment on 
Stone's face, then they were withdrawn. 

"Allan tells me you will try and persuade Lady 
Iris to return," he said gently. " I am afraid you 
will find your task impossible. She is tired of 
being driven, Cyril." 

'' My mother is not always kind," Cyril admitted. 

Dare lifted one hand and laid it across his eyes. 
His firm lips were drawn beneath as if in pain. 

''Kind I" he said in a deep low voice which had 
touched depths few men's reach. "From her 
childhood upwards she has never known the 
meaning of that word, Cyril. Women have no 
right to be allowed to ill-treat their children. You 
will forgive my plain speaking," he went on, letting 
his poor twisted hand fall, and turning deep sad 
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eyes bn Cyril, ** when I tell you that I love your 
sister more than anything else on earth ; I, who am 
almost a stranger to her, have suffered her scorn 
and anger all these years rather than that she 
should know f&is and be hurt." 

Once again he held out his hand, and on his face 
was the look Christ's must have worn when He 
cried at the last on the Cross, '' My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?" For Dare, too, it 
was not "yet finished." 

Allan moved suddenly, and Cyril looked away. 
He knew that the wreck of this man lay at his 
door. He had saved his life at the cost of more 
than his own. As he looked at Dare he felt he 
could forget his own manhood and weep. He was 
not ashamed of the tears in his eyes. 

" Thorpe," he said boyishly, '' I feel that by rights 
you should hate us both, but instead I believe that 
even now you would do all in your power to help 
us, and sacrifice yourself without a murmur ; but I 
will not 1^ you suffer any more to spare us. I 
promise you Iris shall not go back to my mother. 
She shall live with us. You know Cora, and she 
loves you." 

Once more the deep smiling eyts with their 
shadow of pain rested on the young man's eager 
face. 

" There is another way," Dare said. " Cyril, I do 
not wish your sister to be pointed to or stared at 
as a nine days' wonder. There is another way out, 
man, another way." 

Allan rose suddenly and stepped forward. 

"My brother wishes to see Lady Iris," be said 
unsteadily. " He believes if she sees him now she 
will be so shocked at hb appearance that she will 
be glad to return home. You would hardly believe. 
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hearing this, that for years my brother has lived 
only to conceal his state from her. He loves 
her, but I who care for him cannot allow this 
sacrifice/' 

He stood tall and shaken by Dare's side, and 
Cyril rose also. 

"Your sacrifice would be useless, Thorpe," he 
said unsteadily. " You forget you owe your present 
state to me. If my sister saw and heard you she 
would worship the very g^round you tread on. I 
believe she does so now." 

Dare looked at him gravely. ''And I believe," 
he said, " as there is a God above us, I believe that 
if Iris saw me, horrible, misshapen as I am, she 
would shrink from me and go back with you. I 
have seen her. Stone, I have seen her. And once 
she said to me, ' I believe if my own mother were 
like that cripple I could not look at her.' " 

" My mother is very little to Iris," Cyril said. 

''And I, what am I but a name?" Dare cried. 
"It is over four years since we met, and in that 
time she has doubted me often. It would not be 
hard to make her wish to forget me. Do you think 
that I like the thought, that I plead against myself? 
God knows the bitterest moment in my life will 
be when she stands there. Yet, because I have 
failed in my course and brought this thing upon 
her, and because she must again return untainted, 
I demand it as my right." 

" And I," said Allan, " refuse," 

Cyril stood silently in the window. He had no 
word to say. Dare's face was flushed, his eyes 
bright with fever. It was evident that he was 
very Ql. 

"Allan, Allan," he said gently, "old fellow, I 
know you feel for me, but I tell you if I let Iris 
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face what she will have to I should be a cur 
indeed." 

** My sister would suffer nothing, Thorpe, I swear/' 
Cyril put in earnestly. 

''Man, man/' Dare cried, and now he rose and 
stood before them with outstretched arms. ''Must 
I beg any more for the knife with which I am to cut 
my own throat? Can't you, don't you understand, 
that I am dying ? That to me nothing else matters 
now ? But she will have to live on and be shunned. 
And because of Borrowdale's reputation they will say 
it was his doing, not hers ; and I shall not be there 
to guard her or save her from their censure. I shall 
be dead or mad. Oh, God, God, is there no help! 
Will no one understand ? " 

Suddenly he staggered and fell back against the 
chair, and as Allan caught him and laid him back 
his face was white. 

"It shall be as you wish. Dare/' he said brokenly. 

But he spoke to deaf ears, for Dare had fainted. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

It was near sunset Iris lay in a low chair and 
Borrowdale stood near. Both looked white and 
tired. They had been arguing for nearly an hour 
but had arrived at no definite conclusion. 

Just out of earshot Nita sat working (though her 
hands trembled and her eyes were dim), with little 
Stan at her feet building brick castles. 

''It's no good/' Iris repeated for about the 
hundredth time. ''I know I deserve your anger, 
but I can't help it" 

Borrowdale left his position by the fireplace and 
crossed over to her. She looked up at him almost 
wildly. His calm was suddenly shaken. He put 
out lus hand and took hers. 

" I am not angry /' he said in a low pained voice. 
'' You always told me you had no love for me, child, 
but why didn't you tell me you were marrying me 
because you wanted to spite Dare Thorpe? Iris, 
if you had been straighter all this might have been 
avoided. I could have explained it away. The very 
fact that Miss Forbes had been your informant 
would have put me on my guard. I should have 
made you ask Mr. Thorpe for an explanation." 

" Forgive me," she said low. 

"Forgive you, child I" Bqrrowdale's voice was 
rough with emotion. ''There isn't anything to 
fomve," he said. " I have tormented you for years, 

804 
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and I believed with my usual conceit that in the 
end I should win." 

She lifted tear-laden eyes to his. 

" You have been very good/' she said unsteadily, 
" and I have been a perfect beast, Eric" 

He turned away his face, which looked grey and 
drawn in the bright westing sunlight. 

" Do you know that our wedding-day is only three 
ddiys off?" he went on. "Your mother thinks you 
are at Stone Ireton this minute, and Cyril in town. 
What are you going to do ? " 

She covered her face with her hands. " I shall wait 
until I can see or hear from Dare," she said. " I can't 
go back, Eric, I can't He will arrange something." 

He turned quickly with a short muttered word, and 
then stood silent. 

She looked up in wonder, and met such an expres- 
sion of grief and pain in his eyes that she too rose. 

" Eric," she cried suddenly, " what is it ? " 

" Wait," he said. He caught her hands and held 
them against his breast, breathing quickly. 

"If you are sorry for hurting me," he went on 
almost roughly, " if you really regret anything. Iris, 
do not appeal to Dare Thorpe. I b^ of you." 

A look of keenest scorn grew upon her face. Then 
it softened into pity. 

" I cannot promise you that," she said gently. " I 
must see him now, even if he is very ilL Poor Dare." 

Borrowdale had dropped her hands, and hb face was 
blanched. " If it would be any good," he said," I would 
go down on my knees and implore you to return with 
me to-day, Iris, but I see it would be useless. I do 
not seek my own ends when I say this. I was not 
thinking of myself, for a wonder." His voice broke. 
" You are determined to see Dare Thorpe ? " he said. 

She looked at him, and on his face was no shadow 
20 
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of yielding. ''Yes,'* she said, that was alL Then 
she crossed over to Nita. 

The sun was beginning to throw long yellow rays 
across the lawn. It stole into the cool room and 
caught Stan's curls. 

"Nita," Iris asked presently, ''do you think I 
ought to go back ? " 

Nita looked up. '' If Dare were dead, what would 
you do, child ? " she asked suddenly. ** If he did not 
exist, what would you do then ? " 

" I should never marry," Iris said simply. " Never, 
Nita. He would be mine then. Eric, do you under- 
stand what I mean ? " 

" Yes," he said quietly. " As long as 3rou doubted 
Thorpe you were willing to punish him. If he were 
dead you need doubt him no more." 

Suddenly loud sobs broke the stillness. Stan 
was lying amongst his bricks with all his curls 
spread out and great tears running down his cheeks. 

''My precious, are you hurt?" Nita cried, and 
caught him up. 

But Stan wept on loudly and sadly. ** Don't want 
Uncle Dare to be deaded," he sobbed. " Don't want 
him to go to sleep like the Crush and never wake up 



no more." 



Iris went down on her knees before him. 

" He isn't going to, Stan," she said unsteadily, not 
noticing how Borrowdale looked at Nita. " He isn't 
going to. Won't you look at the pretty things on 
my diain ? " 

But Stan pushed her away and buried a forlorn head 
on NiU's breast "" Want Dare," he wailed. " Want 
to go to Dare, muwer." 

" You can't go now, darling," Nita said nervously. 
She dreaded lest Iris should guess Dare's proximity, 
but the girl was too intent on the child to notice. 
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"Come and let us beat the gong and make 
thunder, Boysie," she coaxed. 

But Stan b^n to sob again. ''One day it 
thundered/' he said, ''and Dare said it was the 
clouds breaking, muwer, but it really wasn't It 
was God shouting 'cause I were naughty." 

Nita smiled. "Uncle Dare wouldn't like to see 
his boy crying," she said gently. "Get down and 
play again, dear." 

A wet-eyed, tossed little boy climbed obediently on 
to the floor, but from time to time big sobs shook 
the baby frame and the fat hands trembled. 

" How he loves Mr. Thorpe," Iris said. 

"Yes," Nita answered. "Dare spoils him, I am 
afraid" 

" Uncle Dare says I mustn't go into the studio," 
Stan announced from the floor. " He says Daddy's 
new stone might fall down and hurt me awful. 
You'd never know, you know. Brigid says it would 
be a judgment What's a judgment, mu wer ? " 

" A punishment, dear," Nita said gravely. 

"Brigid's cross to-day," little Stan went on. 
"When I'm cross, I roar. I roar terribly. I roar 
like a lion*" 

Iris laughed, and dropped a kiss on his curls. 
Between them a tall brick castle was rearing its 
proud head. 

"I ated the pimples off the jelly to-day," he 
resumed, "and she said she'd break the poker on 
me, but she dropped the potato-pot on her foot 
instead, and said ' God help us I ' But He couldn't, 
muwer, could He? Because God wouldn't be in 
the kitchen, would He? Gentlemen don't go there, 
do they. Iris?" 

"Yes — no— I don't know," Iris stammered, while 
even Borrowdale laughed aloud. 
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^ Uncle Dare sa)rs they don't," Stan went on 
placidly. ''Do you know Pat is full of fleas, Iris? 
They hop all over the place. Brigid cracks them." 

At that moment the footman John entered. 

Stan greeted him joyfully. "Hullo, John" he 
said. '' Do you know, muwer, John heard from his 
sweetheart to-day. She sent him six kisses. Brigid 
says John's a broaf of a boy. Mr. Lorry was angry 
with him before lunch because he was lazy, but he 
gotted him toffee afterwards at Ryan's. He gave me 
some. It was very sticky, wasn't it, John ? " 

John's agonised ** Yes, sir," was too much for Iris. 
She hid her face against Nita and laughed till she 
cried. 

"John," Mrs. Thorpe said with grave dignity, 
^ will you please take Master Stan to nurse." 

So Stan was borne off in triumph, and the sun crept 
on down behind the trees. 

A few minutes afterwards Lord Stone and Allan 
Thorpe entered by the open window. Both men 
looked worried and nervous. 

" Iris," Cyril said, going to her, " we want to have 
a talk with you. Things must be settled at once." 

" I am quite ready," she answered gravely. *^ I 
cannot marry Lord Borrowdale, and I have told him 
so. It is useless now regretting what has passed I 
can only say I am sorry." 

" Are you prepared to face the censure of your 
world?" Allan asked gravely, "and Lady Wren- 
ford?" 

She paled, and her lips closed suddenly. " I intend 
to write to your brother and ask him for an explana- 
tion of his silence," she said bravely. " I am sure 
that he will not refuse to tell me the mystery that 
envelops him." 

" He is ready to do so now," Allan said quietly. 
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Nita gave a little cry and half rose, but Allan 
pressed her down. " Dare is here now/' he said, " in 
this house, and wishes to see you, Lady Iris." 

There was a long, long silence, in which Borrowdale 
drew nearer to the girl, for he thought that she was 
going to fall. Cyril had covered his face with his 
hand. 

** Dare thinks you ought to go back," Allan went on, 
speaking with an effort. ** He told me to ask you to 
do so, but if you will not take it from my lips, he 
says he is willing to explain himself." 

She put out her trembling hands and laid them on 
the table for support. 

" I will go to him," she said. 

Nita broke from Allan's restraining hold and went 
to her. ^ Iris, if you love Dare, do not," she cried. 
" Go back. Oh, my dear, my dear, he has borne so 
much. Spare him this. Allan, Lord Borrowdale, 
help me." 

Borrowdale had grown white and quiet ''Mrs. 
Thorpe is right. Iris," he said quietly, "but I have 
tried to persuade you before; my words are use- 
less, I know." 

She turned from him to Lord Stone. 

" Cyril, have you seen him ? " she asked. 

'' Yes, " he said, and would not meet her eye. 

" Then what is this mystery ? " she cried. " What ? 
Why do you look and whisper but say nothing.? I 
will go and ask Dare myself. Take me, Allan, now." 

She held out imploring hands, and the man came 
and took them, with set, colourless lips. 

*< Child," he said, ** think. Pause and thmk before 
you decide. Dare told me to bid you go back and 
marry Borrowdale if you could. If you could not, 
then he would see you, but remember it will be at 
great risk to him. He has been very ill for years." 
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*' Lady Iris can come back without marrying me," 
Borrowdale put in quietly. *' She can be engaged to 
me as long as she likes in name, until such time as 
she sees fit to break it off." 

"^ I will go to Dare," she repeated dully. '' I will go 
now. Let Aim tell me what he thinks best" 

They all stood back, and Allan moved towards the 
door. ^ I will tell him your decision," he said, and so 
went. 

In the silence which followed Nita laid her ana 
round the trembling girl's neck. 

'' Dare has been ill," she said low, ** so ill that you 
will hardly know him. Iris. So ill that — ^" She 
paused suddenly, for the window had been darkened 
by a tall slender figure, and Joan Biyan stood before 
tihem carrying a bunch of purple Japanese irises in 
her hands. 

She looked from one to another, and in a minute 
she seemed to understand. 

*' Is Dare bad ? " she asked. Then, as no one spoke, 
she turned and went quickly from the room. Through 
all she had kept her promise and stood by Dare. 
Now she felt that he would need her more than ever, 
for she guessed the hour of his greatest trial was at 
hand. 

She met Allan returning and went on. At the 
door of the studio she paused, arrested* 

The room was flooded with red sunset. The clay 
model of Renunciation stood out against it like white 
flame, and at its feet a great black shadow lay and 
crept to where Dare Thorpe stood in all the hideous- 
ness of his cruel deformity. His hands were out- 
stretched so that the shadow before him took die shape 
of a cross. His face, drawn in agony, was raised to 
the perfect one above. His voice filled the silence. 

" God, this is the end," he was saying in wild, broken 
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tones, and in his face his great eyes blazed. ** The 
bitterness of death will soon be past." He raised his 
arms higher, and his hands were clenched. ** Look on 
me/' he cried madly, "look on me, O God, and 
cease to mock me. For once I was even as that 
statue, and now behold — behold." 

He bent forward and pointed at the floor where his 
shadow lay reflected. The lig^t fell upon his hand 
like blood. His face was awful. " And Thou, God, 
seest me," he cried. " See, and look, and in looking be 
proud, proud of Thy handiwork." 

He reeled suddenly and clutched at the statue. 
Then with all his strength he shook the lifeless figure, 
and struck at it again and again in blind impotent fury, 
until it tottered and fell against the large, unstable 
mass of marble that Dare had warned Nita against, 
in the interest of little Stan. 

And then, before Joan could move or cry out, an 
awesome thing happened. The great white block of 
marble slid suddenly forward with a low rumbling 
sound and fell crashing upon Dare Thorpe. 

It was a woman's shriek for help that broke the 
silence and brought the men running to the spot. 
Someone held Iris back as they locked the door. 
Then they rolled back the marble and carried the 
poor crushed figure to the sofa in his own room. And 
no one but Joan noticed how, in their passing, the 
flowers he loved most were trampled into his blood, 
underfoot. 

When the doctor had gone, and Dare had been got 
into bed, they brought Iris in. His poor limbs were 
covered, and his face looked almost peaceful as it lay 
back on the pillow in the last red rays of the depart- 
ing day. At the end Grod had spared htm his greatest 
humiliation. Iris would never know what Dare had 
been. His back was broken. Death, merciful and 
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painless, was only a matter of moments. They had 
told her that there had been an accident, and that the 
end was near. Joan stood by the bed and moved to 
let Iris pass, and there in the setting sunlight those 
two met and parted. Joan, who had helped him 
through the years, was now as nothing. Iris took her 
place. She moved forward and gazed down dry-eyed 
at the prostrate figure, the face so unlike the old glad 
Dare's. The agony of his renunciation was stamped 
on every feature* 

" Dare," she called to him softly, « Dare." 

She knelt, and bending over him laid her cheek 
upon his brow; her golden curls fell over and lay 
upon his short grey locks. Pat, crouching at his 
feet, lifted up his voice and howled. 

*'0h, my darling," she said brokenly. "Oh, my 
darling, speak to me just once. Dare, Dare, don't 
go and leave me here alone I " 

The light had turned golden. It touched both 
their heads as with a parting benediction. 

When Iris again raised her face Dare's eyes were 
open wide, and fixed on her with a strange glad 
smile. 

'' He won't touch you," he said, in a quick, hurried 
whisper. '* Little Princess, I promise. He is only 
an idiot, only a poor idiot" 

Then she knew that he was back in Stone Ireton 
again, and her tears fell upon his eager, smiling face. 

'* My little Princess," he went on again, gazing up 
at her wistfully. ''How could you doubt ttuit I 
loved you ? Oh, child, child I " Then his voice fell 
into murmurs and changed. 

"Won't you have the strawberries?" he said 
clearly. " I am sorry, but it doesn't matter . . ." 

He turned his face away and lay sUent No one 
seemed to breathe. Iris knelt with her face bidden 
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in the white pillow his head rested on. Her hands 
were clenched in the effort she made to control her 
sobs. Allan leant against the end rail with folded 
arms and grey, drawn face. Nita stood with Joan, 
and both looked away over Ballymoyle to the alders 
from where Dare had hunted his first fox. Then 
suddenly he was speaking again. 

" Some day I shall come back, Princess," he said 
earnestly. "Till then, my love, my love, wait for 
me and believe." 

" I will wait. Dare/' she said softly. 

He smiled faintly. "How sweet the wistaria 
smells. Iris," he whispered. And then again, " Some 
day I shall have something to show you, Princess. 
Will you come with me across the hills ? " 

" I will come, Dare," she answered as before. 

He turned his face so that it lay close to hers, and 
her tears wet his cheek. "Do not be afraid," he 
said restlessly. "I will hold you tight, dear heart. 
Hide your face against me, child, and I will keep 
off— the water." 

He was evidently out in the storm of long ago, 
once more battling with death. 

Then he mov^ suddenly, and his breath grew 
shorter. 

" They— cannot hurt you," he said, almost bitterly. 
" Do you never think, Iris, when you show your fear 
of those poor cripples, how you may add to their 
pain?" 

She wrung her hands together with a low moan. 

He stirred again restlessly, and into his wide gaze 
a strange look was creeping, a sort of hopeless 
horror that could not be avoided. 

"I must tell her," he said suddenly, in a quick, 
hoarse whisper. . "Yet — no^no. Iris must never 

• . never know. Swear to me, Allan, swear, swear. 
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Fancy, if she knew that I was doomed to sudi an 
awful death 1 I could not bear to see her shrink 
from me. • . ./Sweari Allan. Swear to tell her 
nothing." 

" I swear, Dare," Allan said. 

He lay quiet for a while, then the restless mutterit^ 
began again. " Borrowdale/' he cried, "I always 
feared him, and now he will marry her. It is wdll, 
Nita, well And yet once she was mine. Iris, Iris, 
Iris . . ." 

''(Dare, my Dare, I am here," she sobbed 

He looked at her wildly. "Listen," he said 
hoarsely, " do you know that I am a cripple ? That 
I have atrophy? I, Dare Thorpe, the man you 
once loved. See how my hands are twisted, my 
body wrung. Ah, do not shrink from me, child 
Iris, Iris." 

She looked into his poor mad eyes, and bending, 
kissed him on the lips. "Dare, Dare, Dare," was 
all that she could say. 

" Then you don't mind ? " he said suddenly. ** My 
little Princess. The silence was the worst And yet 
•^and yet . . • They stoned me . . • and I shall be 
an idiot before I die. I, Dare Thorpe ... I have 
told her, Allan. It is finished." 

It was then the change came. For the first time 
a look of strength and sense came back to the grey- 
green eyes under the drawn brows^ 

*' Iris," he said, and still more clearly, ** Iris." 

'' I am here," she said, and bent closer. 

"They told me you had forgotten me and were 
going to marry him," he said low. " Fancy, my little 
Princess." 

"I shall never marry anyone, Dare," she said 
clearly, " never, as long as I live." 

" You couldn't," he said, smiling. " You couldn't" 
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His face had grown strangely white, his voice 
more tired. He paused between each word as if 
he had a difficulty in uttering them. 

A soft afterglow filled the room. 

Outside the whirr of the reaper was borne in from 
the far b(^-lands. The crows were coming home as 
they had done every day since Dare was a baby. 
The air was full of meadow-sweet and new-mown hay. 

On the threshold Death stood and waited. 

Suddenly Dare opened wide glad eyes and smiled. 

"Princess/' he said softly, ''give me your hand, 
and let us go . • . into . . . the . . . purple and 
gold . . . together." 

So, clasping her fingers. Dare Thorpe passed through 
the glory of his vision and entered into his kingdom. 



THE END 
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